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HE  following  day  being  Sun¬ 
day,  our  Philofophers  lay 
long  in  bed,  while  the  reft 
of  us  went  to  Church  in  the 
neighbouring  Town,  where 
we  dined  at  Euphranor  s,  and  after  even¬ 
ing 
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ing  Service  returned  to  the  two  Philofo-D  i  at., 
phers,  whom  we  found  in  the  Library.  VI. 
They  told  us,  That,  if  there  was  a  God, 
he  was  prefent  every  where,  as  well  as 
at  Church;  and  that  if  we  had  been 
ferving  him  one  way,  they  did  not  neg¬ 
lect  to  do  as  much  another;  inalmuch 
as  a  free  exercife  of  Reafon  muft  be  al¬ 


lowed  the  moll  acceptable  fervice  and 
worlhip,  that  a  rational  creature  can  of¬ 
fer  to  its  Creator.  However,  faid  Alci- 
phron,  if  you.  Gentlemen,  can  but  folve 
the  difficulties  which  I  ffiall  propofe  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  I  promife  .to  go  to 
Church  next  Sunday.  After  fome  gene¬ 
ral  converfation  of  this  kind,  we  fate 
down  to  a  light  Supper,  and  the  next 
morning  aflembled  at  the  fame  place  as  the 
day  before,  where  being  all  feated,  I  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  foregoing  Week  our  Con¬ 
ferences  had  been  carried  on  for  a  long¬ 
er  time,  and  with  lefs  interruption  than 
I  had  ever  known;  or  well  cou’d  be,  in 
town,  where  Mens  hours  are  fo  broken 
by  vifits,  bufinefs,  and  amufements,  that 
whoever  is  content  to  form  his  notions 


from  converfation  only,  mud  needs’  have 
them  very  ffiattered  and  imperfect.  And 
what  have  we  got,  replied  Alciphrcn ,  by 
all  thele  continued  Conferences  ?  For  my 
part,-  I  think  my  felf  juft  where  J  was; 
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D  i  al.  with  refpeftto  the  main  point  that  divides 
VI.  us,  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion. 
I  anfwered,  That  fo  many  points  had 
been  examined,  difcufled,  and  agreed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  adverfaries,  that  I  hoped 
to  fee  them  come  to  an  intire  agreement 
in  the  end.  For  in  the  firft  place,  faid  I, 
the  principles  and  opinions  of  thofe  wrho 
are  called  Free-thinkers,  or  Minute  Phi- 
lofophers,  have  been  pretty  clearly  ex¬ 
plained.  It  hath  been  alfo  agreed , 
That  Vice  is  not  of  that  benefit  to  the 
Nation,  which  forne  Men  imagine :  That 
Virtue  is  highly  ufeful  to  Mankind :  But 
that  the  beauty  of  Virtue  is  not  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to  engage  them  in  the  practice  of 
It:  That  therefore  the  belief  of  a  God  and 
Providence  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the 
State,  and  tolerated  in  good  Company,  as 
a  ufeful  notion.  Further,  it  hath  been 
proved  that  there  is  a  God:  That  it  is  lea- 
fonable  to  worfhip  him :  And  that  the 
Worfhip,  Faith,  and  Principles  prefcri- 
bed  by  the  Chriftian  Religion  have  a  ufe¬ 
ful  tendency.  Admit,  replied  Alciphron , 
addreffing  himfelf  to  Crito,  all  that  Dion 
faith  to  be  true  :  Yet  this  doth  not  hinder 
my  being  juft  where  I  was,  with  re  I  peel 
to  the  main  point.  Since  theic  is  nothing 
in  ail  this  that  proves  the  Truth  of  the 

Chriftian  Religion:  Though  each  of  thofe 
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particulars  enumerated  may,  perhaps,  pre-  Dial, 
judice  in  its  favour.  I  am  therefore  to  VI. 
fufpeCt  my  felf  at  prefent  for  a  prejudiced  ' 
perfon ;  prejudiced,  I  fay,  in  favour  of 
Chriffianity.  This,  as  I  am  a  lover  of 
Truth,  puts  me  upon  my  guard  again  if 
deception.  I  muft  therefore  look  fharp, 
and  well  confider  every  ftep  I  take. 

II.  CRI.  You  may  remember,  Alci- 
phron,  you  propofed  for  the  fubjeft  of  our 
prefent  conference  the  conlideration  of  cer¬ 
tain  Difficulties  and  Objections,  which  you 
had  to  offer  againff  the  Chriftian  Reli¬ 
gion.  We  are  now  ready  to  hear  and 
confider  whatever  you  fhall  think  fit  to 
produce  of  that  kind.  Atheifm,  and  a 
wrong  notion  of  Chriffianity,  as  of  fome- 
thing  hurtful  to  Mankind,  are  great  Pre¬ 
judices;  the  removal  of  which  may  dif- 
pofe  a  Man  to  argue  with  candor  and  fub- 
mit  to  reafonable  proof :  But  the  remo¬ 
ving  Prejudices  againff  an  opinion,  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  prejudicing  in  its  favour. 

It  may  be  hoped  therefore,  that  you  will 
be  able  to  do  juffice  to  your  caufe,  with¬ 
out  being  fond  of  it.  ALC.  O  Crito ! 
that  Man  may  thank  his  ftars  to  whom 
Nature  hath  given  a  fublime  Soul,  who 
can  raife  himfelf  above  popular  opinions, 
p.nd,  looking  down  on  the  herd  of  Man^ 

.  ,  B  3  kind. 
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kind,  behold  them  fcattered  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  divided  and  fub- 
divided  into  numberlefs  Nations  and 
Tribes,  differing  in  Notions  and  Tenets,  as 
in  Language,  Manners,  andDrefs.  The  Man 
who  takes  a  general  view  of  the  World  and 
its  Inhabitants,  from  this  lofty  hand,  a- 
bove  the  reach  of  Prejudice,  feems  to 
breathe  a  purer  air,  and  to  fee  by  a  clearer 
light:  But  how  to  impart  this  clear  and 
extenfive  view  to  thofe  who  are  wander¬ 
ing  beneath  in  the  narrow  dark  paths  of 
Error !  This  indeed  is  a  hard  task ; 
but,  hard  as  it  is,  I  (hall  try  if  by  any 
means, 

i 

Clara  tu<e  poffm  prapandere  lumlna  menti. 

i  *  ■  -•  • 1  *  ; .  ;  > 

Lucret. 

Know  then,  that  all  the  various  Calls  or 
Sedts  of  the  fons  of  Men  have  each  their 
Faith,  and  their  religious  Syllem,  germi¬ 
nating  and  fprouting  forth  from  that  com¬ 
mon  grain  of  Enthufiafm,  which  is  an 
original  ingredient  in  the  compolition  of 
Humane  Nature.  They  fhall  each  tell 
of  intercourfe  with  the  invifible  World, 
Revelations  from  Heaven,  divine  Oracles, 
and  the  like.  All  which  pretenfions,  when 
T  regard  with  an  impartial  eye,  it  is  im- 
e  I  Ihou’d  alfent  to  all,  and  I  find 

;  -  within 
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within  my  felf  fomething  that  witholds  D 
me  from  a  Hen  ting  to  any  of  them.  For 
although  I  may  be  willing  to  follow,  fo 
far  as  common  Senfe,  and  the  light  of 
Nature  lead ;  yet  the  fame  reafon  tfcat 
bids  me  yield  to  rational  proof,  forbids 
me.  to  admit  opinions  without  proof. 
This  holds  in  general  againft  all  Revela¬ 
tions  whatfoever.  And  be  this  my  firft 
Objection  againft  the  Chriftian  in  parti¬ 
cular.  CRI.  As  this  Objection  fuppofes 
there  is  no  proof  or  reafon  for  believing 
the  Chriftian,  if  good  reafon  can  be  af~ 
hgned  for  fuch  belief,  it  comes  to  nothing. 
Now  I  prefume  you  will  grant,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  reporter  is  a  true  and  pro¬ 
per  reafon  for  believing  reports:  And 
the  better  this  authority,  the  jufter  claim 
it  hath  to  our  affent:  But  the  authority 
of  God  is  on  all  accounts  the  beft:  What¬ 
ever  therefore  comes  from  God,  it  is  moft 
reafonable  to  believe. 

/  *  ‘  tr‘ 

III.  ALC.  This  I  grant,  but  then  it  mull 
be  proved  to  come  from  God.  CRI.  And 
are  not  Miracles,  and  the  accomplifh- 
ments  of  Prophecies,  joined  with  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  its  Dodtrine,  a  fufficient  proof 
that  the  Chriftian  Religion  came  from 
God?  ALC.  Miracles,  indeed,  wou’d 
prove  fomething :  But  what  proof  have 

B  4  we 
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Dial,  we  of  thefe  Miracles  ?  CRT.  Proof  of 
VI.  the  fame  kind  that  we  have  or  can  have 
of  any  fadts  done  a  great  way  off,  and  a 
long  time  ago.  We  have  authentic  ac¬ 
counts  tranfmitted  down  to  us  from  eye- 
witnefies ,  whom  we  cannot  conceive 
tempted  to  impoie  upon  us  by  any  hu¬ 
mane  Motive  whatfoever ;  inafmuch  as 
they  adted  therein  contrary  to  their  In- 
terefts,  their  Prejudices,  and  the  very 
Principles  in  which  they  had  been  nurfed 
and  educated.  Thefe  accounts  were 
confirmed  by  the  unparallel’d  fubverfion 
of  the  City  of  JeruJ'alem,  and  the  difper- 
fion  of  the  JewiJh  Nation,  which  is  a 
Handing  teftimony  to  the  Truth  of  the 
Gofpel,  particularly  of  the  Predidtions  of 
our  bleffed  Saviour.  Thefe  accounts, 
within  lefs  than  a  Century,  were  fpread 
throughout  the  World,  and  believed  by 
great  numbers  of  People.  Thefe  fame 
accounts  were  committed  to  writing, 
tranfiated  into  feveral  languages,  and 
handed  down  with  the  fame  refpedt  and 
confent  of  Chriflians  in  the  mofl  diftanc 
Churches.  Do  you  not  fee,  faid  Alci- 
phron ,  flaring  full  at  Gxito ,  that  all  this 
hangs  by  Tradition?  And  Tradition, 
take  my  word  for  it,  gives  but  a  weak 
hold :  It  is  a  chain,  whereof  the  firffc 
links  may  be  flronger  than  flee),  and  yet 

the 
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the  laft  weak  as  wax,  and  brittle  as  Dial, 
glafs.  Imagine  a  pidure  copied  fuccef-  VI. 
lively  by  an  hundred  Painters,  one  from 
another ;  how  like  muft  the  laft  copy  be 
to  the  original !  How  lively  and  diftind 
will  an  image  be,  after  an  hundred  re¬ 
flexions  between  two  parallel  Mirrours! 

Thus  like,  and  thus  lively  do  I  think  a 
faint  vanilhing  Tradition,  at  the  end  of 
flxteen  or  feventeen  hundred  years.  Some 
Men  have  a  falfe  heart,  others  a  wrong 
head ;  and  where  both  are  true,  the  me¬ 
mory  may  be  treacherous.  Hence  there  is 
ftill  fomething  added,  fomething  omitted, 
and  fomething  Varied  from  the  Truth: 

And  the  fum  of  many  fuch  additions, 
dedudions,  and  alterations,  accumulated 
for  feveral  ages,  do,  at  the  foot  of  the 
account,  make  quite  another  thing. 

CRI.  Ancient  fads  we  may  know  by 
Taadition,  oral  or  written  :  And  this  lat¬ 
ter  we  may  divide  into  two  kinds,  pri¬ 
vate  and  public,  as  Writings  are  kept  in 
the  hands  of  particular  Men,  or  recorded  in 
public  Archives.  Now  all thefe  three  forts  of 
Tradition,  for  ought  I  can  fee,  concur  toat- 
teft:  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Gofpels. 

And  they  are  ftrengthened  by  collateral  evi¬ 
dence  from  Rites  inftituted,  Eeftivals  obferv- 
ed,  and  Monuments  ereded  by  ancient  Chri^ 
jtians,  11; ch  as  Churches,  Baptifteries,  and 
'  Sepulchres. 
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Dial.  Sepulchres.  Now  allowing  your  objec- 
VI.  tion  holds  againft  oral  Tradition,  flngly 
taken,  yet  I  can  think  it  no  fuch  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  tranfcribe  faithfully.  And 
things  once  committed  to  writing,  are 
fecure  from  flips  of  memory,  and  may 
with  common  care  be  preferved  intirc 
fo  long  as  the  Manufcript  Jails :  And 
this,  experience  Ihews  may  be  above  a 
thoufand  years.  The  Alexandrine  Ma¬ 
nufcript  is  allowed  to  be  above  twelve 
hundred  years  old ;  and  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  there  were  then  extant  copies  four 
hundred  years  old.  A  Tradition  there¬ 
fore  of  above  lixteen  hundred  years,  need 
have  only  two  or  three  links  in  its  chain. 
And  thefe  links,  notwithftanding  that 
great  length  of  time,  may  be  very  found 
and  intire.  Since  no  reafonable  Man 
will  deny,  that  an  ancient  Manufcript 
may  be  of  much  the  fame  credit  now, 
as  when  it  was  firfl:  written.  We  have 
it  on  good  authority,  and  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  primitive  Chriftians  were 
careful  to  tranfcribe  copies  of  the  Gof- 
pels  and  Epiflles  for  their  private  ufe, 
and  that  other  copies  were  preferved  as 
public  records,  in  the  feveral  Churches 
throughout  the  World,  and  that  por¬ 
tions  thereof  were  conlbantly  read  in 
their  afiemblies,  Can  more  be  faid  to 
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prove  the  writings  of  Claffic  Authors,  or  D 
ancient  Records  of  any  kind  authentic  ? 
Alciphron ,  addr  effing  his  difcourfe  to  Eu- 
phranor ,  faid,  It  is  one  thing  to  lilence  an 
adverfary,  and  another  to  convince 
him.  What  do  you  think,  Eupkranor  ? 
ETJPH.  Doubtlefs  it  is.  ALC.  But 
what  I  want ,  is  to  be  convinced. 
EUPH.  That  point  is  not  fo  clear. 
ALC '.  But  if  a  Man  had  ever  fo  much 
mind,  he  cannot  be  convinced  by  pro¬ 
bable  arguments  againd  Demondration. 

E  UPH.  I  grant  he  cannot. 

IV.  ALC.  Now  it  is  as  evident  as 
demondration  can  make  it,  that  no  di¬ 
vine  Faith  can  poffibly  be  built  upon 
Tradition.  Suppofe  an  honed  credu¬ 
lous  Countryman  catechifed  and  lectu¬ 
red  every  Sunday  by  his  Parilh-Pried : 

It  is  plain  he  believes  in  the  Parfon, 
and  not  in  God.  He  knows  nothing 
of  Revelations,  and  DoCtrines,  and  Mi¬ 
racles,  but  what  the  Pried  tells  him. 
This  he  believes,  and  this  Faith  is  pure¬ 
ly  humane.  If  you  fay  he  has  the  Li¬ 
turgy  and  the  Bible  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  Faith,  the  difficulty  dill  recurs. 
For  as  to  the  Liturgy,  he  pins  his  faith 
upon  the  civil  Magidrate,  as  well  as  the 
Ecclefiadic :  neither  of  which  cm  pretend 
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Dial,  divine  Infpiration.  Then  for. the  Bible,  he 
VI.  takes  both  that  and  his  Prayer-Book  on 
t ru ft  from  the  Printer,  who,  he  believes, 
made  true  Editions  from  true  Copies. 
You  fee  then  faith,  but  what  faith? 
Faith  in  the  Prieft,  in  the  Magiftrate,  in 
the  Printer,  Editor,  Tranfcriber,  none  of 
which  can  with  any  pretence  be  called 
Divine.  I  had  the  hint  from  Cratylus ;  it 
is  a  fhaft  out  of  his  quiver,  and  believe 
me,  a  keen  one.  EUPH.  Let  me  take 
and  make  trial  of  this  fame  fhaft  in  my 
hands.  Suppofe  then  your  Countryman 
hears  a  Magiftrate  declare  the  Law  from 
the  Bench,  or  fuppofe  he  reads  it  in  a 
Statute  Book.  What  think  you,  is  the 
Printer  or  the  Juftice  the  true  and  proper 
objed  of  his  Faith  and  Submiffion  ?  Or 
do  you  acknowledge  a  higher  authority 
whereon  to  found  thofe  loyal  ads,  and  in 
which  they  do  really  terminate?  Again 
fuppofe  you  read  a  palfage  in  Tacitus  that 
you  believe  true ;  wou’d  you  fay  you  aftent- 
ed  to  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Printer  or 
Tranfcriber  rather  than  the  Hiftorian  ? 
AL  C.  Perhaps  I  wou’d,  and  perhaps  I 
wou’d  not.  1  do  not  think  my  felf  ob¬ 
liged  to  anfwer  thefe  points.  What  is  this 
but  transferring  the  queftion  from  one 
fubjed  to  another  ?  That  which  we  con- 
ftdered  was  neither  Law  nor  prophane 
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Hiftory,  but  religious  Tradition,  and  Di- D 
vine  Faith.  I  lee  plainly  what  you  aim  at, 
but  fhall  never  take  for  an  anfwer  to  one 
difficulty,  the  Harting  of  another.  C  R  I. 

O  Alciphron ,  there  is  no  taking  hold  of 
you  who  expert  that  others  fhou’d  (as  you 
were  pleafed  to  exprefs  it)  hold  fair  and 
Hand  firm,  while  you  plucked  out  their 
prejudices:  How  fhall  he  argue  with  you 
but  from  your  conceffions,  and  how  can 
he  know  what  you  grant  except  you 
will  be  pleafed  to  tell  him?  EUPH. 
But  to  fave  you  the  trouble,  for  once  I 
will  fuppofe  an  anfwer.  My  queftion  ad¬ 
mits  but  of  two  anfwers ;  take  your 
Choice.  From  the  one  it  will  follow, that 
by  a  parity  of  reafon  we  can  eafily  con¬ 
ceive,  how  a  Man  may  have  Divine 
Faith,  though  he  never  felt  Infpiration  or 
faw  a  Miracle:  inafmuch  as  it  is  equally 
poffible  for  the  mind,  through  whatever 
conduit,  oral  or  fcriptural,  divine  Revela¬ 
tion  be  derived,  to  carry  its  thought  and 
fubmiffion  up  to  the  lource  and  terminate 
its  faith,  not  in  Flumane  but  Divine  au¬ 
thority:  notin  the  inftrument  or  vefiel  of 
conveyance,  but  in  the  great  origine  it 
felf  as  its  proper  and  true  objedl.  From 
the  other  anfwer  it  will  follow,  that  you 
introduce  a  general  fcepticif'm  into  Hu¬ 
mane  Knowledge,  and  break  down  the 
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D  i  a  l.  hinges  on  which  civil  Government,  and 
VI.  all  the  affairs  of  the  World  turn  and  de- 
'  vr"~l  pend :  in  a  word  that  you  wou’d  deftroy 
Humane  Faith  to  get  rid  of  Divine.  And 
how  this  agrees  with  your  profefling  that 
you  want  to  be  convinced  I  leave  you  to 
confider, 

V.  ALC.  I  fhou’d  in  earned;  be  glad 
to  be  convinced  one  way  or  other,  and 
come  to  fome  conclufion.  But  I  have  fo 
many  objections  in  Store,  you  are  not  to 
count  much  upon  getting  over  one.  De¬ 
pend  on  it  you  Shall  find  me  behave  like  a 
Gentleman  and  lover  of  Truth.  I  will 
propofe  my  objections  briefly  and  plainly, 
and  accept  of  reafonable  anfwers  as  fait  as 
you  can  give  them.  Come,  Euphranor , 
make  the  moil  of  your  Tradition;  you 
can  never  make  that  a  constant  and  uni¬ 
versal  one,  which  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  unknown,  or  at  beSt  difputed  in 
the  Church  for  feveral  Ages :  And  this  is 
the  cafe  of  the  Canon  of  the  new  TeSta- 
rnent.  For  though  we  have  now  a  Ca¬ 
non  as  they  call  it  fettled ;  yet  every  one 
mult  fee  and  own  that  Tradition  cannot 
grow  Stronger  by  Age  ;  and  that  what  was 
uncertain  in  the  primitive  times  cannot 
be  undoubted  in  the  Subsequent.  What 
fay  you  to  this,  Euphranor .?  EU'T  H.  I 

fhou’d 
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iliou’d  be  glad  to  conceive  your  meaning  Dial.' 
clearly  before  I  return  an  anfwer.  It  .  VI. 
feems  to  me  this  objection  of  yours  fup-  ' — 
pofeth,  that  where  a  Tradition  hath  been 
conftant  and  undifputed,  fuch  Tradition 
may  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  but  that 
where  the  Tradition  is  defective,  the  proof 
muft  be  fo  too.  Is  this  your  meaning  ? 

ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Confequently  the 
Gofpels  and  Epiftles  of  Saint  Paul,  which 
were  univerfally  received  in  the  beginning, 
and  never  lince  doubted  of  by  the  Church, 
muft,  notwithftanding  this  objection,  be 
in  reafon  admitted  for  genuine.  And  if 
thefe  Books  contain,  as  they  really  do,  all 
thofe  points  that  come  into  controverfy 
between  you  and  me ;  what  need  I  difpute 
with  you  about  the  authority  of  fome  o- 
ther  Books  of  the  new  Teftament,  which 
came  later  to  be  generally  known  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Church  ?  If  a  Man  affents 
to  the  undifputed  Books  he  is  no  longer 
an  Infidel ;  though  he  fhou’d  not  hold  the 
Revelations,  or  the  Epiftle  of  S.  Ja?nes 
or  Jude,  or  the  latter  of  S.  Peter ,  or  the 
two  laft  of  S.  'John  to  be  Canonical.  The 
additional  authority  of  thefe  portions  of 
Holy  Scripture  may  have  its  weight,  in 
particular  controversies  between  Chriftians, 
but  can  add  nothing  to  arguments  againft 
an  Infidel  as  fuch.  Wherefore  though  I 
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D  i  a  l. believe  good  reafons  may  be  affigned  tor 
VI.  receiving  thefe  Books,  yet  thefe  reafons 
feem  now  betide  our  purpofe.  When  you 
are  a  Chriftian  it  will  be  then  time 
enough  to  argue  this  point.  And  you  will 
be  the  nearer  being  fo,  if  the  way  be 
ihorten’d  by  omitting  it  for  the  prefent. 
ALC.  Not  fo  near  neither  as  you  perhaps 
imagine  :  For,  notwithftanding  all  the  fair 
and  plaulible  things  you  may  fay  about 
Tradition,  when  I  confider  the  Spirit  ot 
Forgery  which  reigned  in  the  primitive 
times,  and  reflect  on  the  feveral  Gofpels, 
Ads,  and  Epiftles  attributed  to  the  A- 
pollles,  which  yet  are  acknowledged  to 
be  fpurious,  I  confeis,  I  cannot  help 
fufpeding  the  whole.  EUPH.  Tell  me, 
Alciphrort ,  do  you  fufped  all  Plato  $ 
Writings  for  fpurious,  becaufe  the  Dia¬ 
logue  upon  Death,  for  inftance,  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  fo?  Or  will  you  admit  none  of 
Lully’s  Writings  to  be  genuine,  becaufe 
Sigonius  impofed  a  Book  of  his  own  wri¬ 
ting  for  Putty  s  Treatife  de  ConJ'olatione , 
and  the  impofture  paffed  for  fome  time  on 
the  World  ?  ALC.  Suppofe  I  admit  for 
the  Works  of  T ully  and  Plato  thofe  that 
commonly  pafs  for  fuch.  What  then  ? 
EUPH.  Why  then  I  wou’d  fain  know, 
whether  it  be  equal  and  impartial  in  a 

Free-thinker,  to  meafure  the  credibility  ol 
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profane  and  facred  Books  by  a  different  p)  T  ,v  L' 
rule.  Let  us  know  upon  what  foot  we  yj 
Chriftians  are  to  argue  with  Minute  Phi- 
lofophers;  whether  we  may  be  allowed 
the  benefit  of  common  maxims  in  Logic 
and  Criticifrrt  ?  If  we  may,  be  pleafed  to 
affign  a  reafon  why  fuppofititious  Writings, 
which  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  and  matter 
bear  vifible  marks  of  impofture,  and  have 
accordingly  been  rejected  by  the  Church, 
can  be  made  an  argument  againft  thofe 
which  have  been  univerfally  received,  and 
handed  down  by  an  unanimous  conflant 
Tradition.  There  have  been  in  all  Ages 
and  in  all  great  Societies  of  Men,  many 
capricious,  vain  or  wicked  Impoftors,  who 
for  different  ends  have  abufed  the  World 
by  fpurious  Writings,  and  created  work 
for  Critics  both  in  profane  and  facred 
Learning.  And  it  wou’d  feem  as  filly  to 
rejedf  the  true  Writings  of  profane  Au¬ 
thors  for  the  fake  of  the  fpurious,  as  it 
wou’d  feem  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
among  the  Heretics  and  feveral  Seels  of 
Chriftians,  there  fhou’d  be  none  capable 
of  the  like  Impoflure. 

»/ 

VI.  ALC.  But,  be  the  Tradition  ever 

fb  well  attefled,  and  the  Books  ever  fo 
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genuine,  yet  I  cannot  fuppofe  them  wrote 
by  perfons  divinely  infpired,  fo  long  as  I 
Vox..  II.  C  fee 
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Dial,  fee  in  them  certain  Characters  inconfiftent 
VI.  with  fuch  a  fuppofition.  Surely  the  pureft 
-v—-'  Language,  the  moft  perfect  ftyle,  the 
exaCteft  method,  and  in  a  word  all  the  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  good  writing,  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  piece  compofed  or  dictated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  :  But  Books,  wherein 
we  find  the  reverfe  of  all  this,  it  were 
impious,  not,  to  rejeCt,  but,  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  Divinity.  EUPH.  Say,  Al- 
ciphron ,  are  the  Lakes,  the  Rivers,  or 
the  Ocean  bounded  by  ftraight  Lines  ? 
Are  the  Ki  lls  and  Mountains  exaCt  Cones  or 
Pyramids  ?  or  the  Stars  caft  into  regular 
figures  ?  ALC.  They  are  not.  EU P H. 
But  in  the  works  of  InfcCts,  we  may  ob- 
ferve  figures  as  exaCt  as  if  they  were 
drawn  by  the  rule  and  compafs.  ALC. 
We  may"  EUPH.  Shou’d  it  not  feem 
therefore  that  a  regular  exaCtnefs,  or  fcru- 
pulous  attention  to  what  Men  call  the 
rules  of  art,  is  not  obferved  in  the  great 
productions  of  the  Author  of  Nature  ? 
ALC.  It  fhou’d.  EUPH.  And  when  a 
great  Prince  declareth  his  Will  in  Laws 
and  Edicts  to  his  Subjects,  is  he  careful 
about  a  pure  ftyle  or  elegant  compofition  ? 
Does  he  not  leave  his  Secretaries  and 
Clerks  to  exprefs  his  fenfe  in  their  own 
words  ?  Is  not  the  phraie  on  fuch  occafi- 
om  thought  proper  if  it  conveys  as 

much 
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much  as  was  intended ?  And  wou’d  not  Dial,' 
the  divine  ft  rain  of  certain  modern  Cri-  VI. 
tics  be  judged  affedted  and  improper  for  ''■—’W”"-4 
fuch  ufes  ?  Ah  C.  It  muft  be  owned. 

Laws  and  Edicts  and  Grants,  for  Solecifm 
and  Tautology,  are  very  offenfive  to  the 
harmonious  ears  of  a  fine  Writer.  EUPH . 

Why  then  fhou’d  we  expedt  in  the  Ora¬ 
cles  of  God  an  exadtnefs,  that  wou’d  be 
.misbecoming  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  an 
earthly  Monarch,  and  which  bears  no 
proportion  or  refemblance  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  works  of  the  Creation  ?  AL  C.  But 
granting  that  a  nice  regard  to  particles 
and  critical  rules  is  a  thing  too  little  and 
mean  to  be  expedted  in  Divine  Revela¬ 
tions  j  and  that  there  is  more  force  and 
fpirit  and  true  greatnefs  in  a  negligent, 
unequal  ftyle,  than  in  the  well-tuned  pe¬ 
riods  of  a  polite  writer;  Yet  what  is  all 
this  to  the  bald  and  flat  compofitions  of 
thofe  you  call  the  Divine  Penmen  ?  I  can 
never  be  perfuaded,  the  iupreme  Being 
wou’d  pick  out  the  pooreft  and  meaneft 
of  fcriblers  for  his  Secretaries.  EUPH. 

O  Alciphron ,  if  I  durft  follow  my  own 
judgment,  I  fhou’d  be  apt  to  think  there 
are  noble  beauties  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  :  in  the  narrative  parts  a  ftrain 
fo  fimple  and  unaffedled;  in  the  devotional 
and  prophetic,  fo  animated  and  fublime : 

C  %  and 
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Dial. and  in  the  dodtrinal  parts  fuch  an  air  of 
VI.  dignity  and  authority  as  feems  to  fpeak 
their  original  divine.  But  I  fhall  notenter 
into  a  difpute  about  Tafte ;  much  lefs  fee 
up  my  judgment  on  fo  nice  a  point  againft 
that  of  the  wits,  and  Men  of  genius, 
with  which  your  Sedt  abounds.  And  I 
have  no  temptation  to  it,  inafmuch  as  it 
feems  to  me,  the  Oracles  of  God  are  not 
the  lefs  fo  for  being  delivered  in  a  plain 
drefs  rather  than  in  the  enticing  words  of 
Man's  wifdom.  ALC.  This  may  perhaps 
be  an  apology  for  fome  fimplicity  and  neg¬ 
ligence  in  writing. 

VII.  But  what  apology  can  be  made 
for  Nonlenfe,  crude  Nonienfe  ?  Of  which 
I  cou’d  eafily  affign  many  inftances,having 
once  in  my  Life  read  the  Scripture  tho¬ 
rough  with  that  very  view.  Look  here, 
faid  he,  opening  a  Bible,  in  the  forty 
ninth  Pfalm,  the  Author  begins  very  mag¬ 
nificently,  calling  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Earth  to  give  ear,  and  a  {Turing 
them  his  mouth  {hall  fpeak  of  wifdom, 
and  the  meditation  of  his  heart  fhall  be 
of  underilanding. 

j Vuid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promijfor  hiatti  ? 

He  hath  no  fooner  done  with  his  Preface, 
tut  lie  puts  this  fenfelefs  queftion. 

c  Where- 
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*  Wherefore  Ihou’d  I  fear  in  the  days  ofD  i  al* 

*  evil ;  when  the  wickednefs  of  my  heels  VI. 

*  /hall  compafs  me  about’  ?  The  iniquity 
of  my  heels  !  What  Nonlenfe  after  fuch  a 
folemn  introduction!  ETJ P H,  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  naturally  weak  eyes,  and 
know  there  are  many  things  that  I  cannot 
fee,  which  are  neverthelefs  diftinCtly  feen 
by  others.  I  do  not  therefore  conclude  a 
thing  to  be  abfolutely  invilible ;  becaufe  it 
is  fo  to  me :  And  lince  it  is  poffible  it  may 
be  with  my  underftanding,  as  it  is  with 
my  eyes,  I  dare  not  pronounce  a  thing  to 
be  Nonfenfe,  becaufe  I  do  not  underhand 
it.  Of  this  palfage  many  interpretations 
are  given.  The  word  render’d  heels  may 
lignify  fraud  or  fupplantation :  By  fome  it 
is  tranflated  pah  wickednefs,  the  heel  be- 
ing  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot ;  by  others 
iniquity  in  the  end  of  my  days,  the  heel 
being  one  extremity  of  the  body ;  by  fome 
the  iniquity  of  my  Enemies  that  may 
fupplant  me ;  by  others  my  own  faults  or 
iniquities  which  I  have  palled  over  as  light 
matters,  and  trampled  under  my  feet. 

Some  render  it  the  iniquity  of  my  waysj 
others  my.  tranfgreffions  which  are  like 
flips  and  Hidings  of  the  heel :  And  after 
alight  not  this  expreffion  fo  harlh  and 
pdd  to  Englijh  ears  have  been  very  natural 
gild  obvious  in  the  Hebrew  Tongue, 

C  I  Which* 
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Dial,  which,  as  every  other  Language,  had  its 
VI.  idioms  ?  the  force  and  propriety  whereof 
may  as  eafily  be  conceived  loft  in  a  long 
tra<ft  of  time,  as  the  fignification  of  fome 
Hebrew  words,  which  are  not  now  intel¬ 
ligible,  though  no  body  doubts  but  they 
had  once  a  meaning  as  well  as  the  other 
words  of  that  Language.  Granting  there¬ 
fore  that  certain  paflages  in  the  Holy 
£  capture  may  not  be  underftood,  it  will 
not  thence  follow  that  its  Penmen  wrote 
Nonfenfe  :  For  I  conceive  Nonfenfe  to  be 
one  thing  and  unintelligible  another.  CRI , 
An  Englip  Gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
one  day  entertaining  fome  Foreigners  at 
his  Houfe,  fent  a  Servant  to  know  the  oc- 
cafion  of  a  fudden  tumult  in^  the  yard, 
who  brought  him  word,  the  Horfes  were 
fallen  together  by  the  ears  :  his  Guefts  in¬ 
quiring  what  the  matter  was,  he  tranllates 
it  literally  ;  Les  Che-vaux  font  tombez  en- 
femble  par  les  oreilles.  Which  made  them 
'  ftare  ;  what  exprefled  a  very  plain  fenfe  in 
the  original  Englip ,  being  incomprehenfi- 
ble  when  rendered  word  for  word  into. 
French  And  I  remember  to  have  heard  a 
Man  cxcufe  the  bulls  of  his  Countrymen, 
by  iuppofirsg  them  fo  many  literal  tranflati- 
ons.  1  E  UP  H.  But  not  to  grow  tedious, 
I  refer  to  the  Critics  and  Commentators 
where  you  will  find  the  ufe  of  this  re- 
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mark,  which  clearing  up  feveral  obfcure  Dial, 
pallages  you  took  for  Nonfenfe,  may  pof-  VI. 
fibly  incline  you  to  fufpedt  your  own 
judgment  of  the  reft.  In  this  very  Pfalm 
you  have  pitched  on,  the  good  fenfe  and 
moral  contained  in  what  follows,  fhou’d, 
methinks,  make  a  candid  reader  judge 
favourably  of  the  original  fenfe  of  the 
Author,  in  that  part  which  he  cou’d  not 
underftand.  Say,  Alciphron ,  in  reading 
the  dailies,  do  you  forthwith  conclude 
every  pa  if  age  to  be  Nonfenfe,  that  you 
cannot  make  fenfe  of?  ALC.  By  no 
means  difficulties  mu  ft  be  fuppofed  to 
rife  from  different  idioms,  old  cuftoms, 
hints  and  allufions,  clear  in  one  time  or 
place,  and  obfcure  in  another.  EU P  H. 

And  why  will  you  not  judge  of  Scripture 
by  the  fame  rule.  Thofe  fources  of  ob- 
feurity  you  mention  are  all  common  both 
to  facred  and  profane  Writings :  And 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  an  exadter  know¬ 
ledge  in  Language  and  Circumftances 
wou’d  in  both,  caufe  difficulties  to  vanifh 
like  fhades  before  the  light  of  the  Sun. 
Jeremiah  to  deferibe  a  furious  invader 
faith ;  Behold,  he  Jhall  come  up  as  a  Lion 
from  the  fuelling  of  Jordan  againjl  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  the  Jtrong,  One  wou’d  be  apt  to 
think  this  p adage  odd  and  improper,  and 
that  it  had  been  more  reufonable  to  have 

C  4.  faida 
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Di  al,  faid  a  Lion  from  the  mountain  or  the  de- 
VI.  fart.  But  travellers,  as  an  ingenious  Mam 

HH  obferves,  who  have  feen  the  River  for- 
dan  bounded  by  low  Lands  with  many 
reeds  or  thickets  affording  fhelter  to  wild 
Beads,  (which  being  fuddenly  diflodged 
by  a  rapid  overflowing  of  the  River, 
rufh  into  the  upland  Country)  perceive 
the  force  and  propriety  of  the  Compan¬ 
ion  ;  and  that  the  difficulty  proceeds,  not 
from  Nonfenfe  in  the  Writer,  but  from 
ignorance  in  the  Reader.  It  is  needlefs  to 
amafs  together  inftances  which  may  be 
found  in  every  Commentator :  I  only  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  that  fometimes  Men, 
looking  higher  or  deeper  than  they  need 
for  a  profound  or  remote  fenfe,  overlook 
the  natural  obvious  fenfe,  lying,  if  I  may 
fo  fay,  at  their  feet, and  fo  make  difficulties 
inftead  of  finding  them.  This  feems  to 
be  the  cafe  of  that  celebrated  paflage, 
which  hath  created  fo  much  work  in  St, 
Paul's  firfl:  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians. 

*  What  fhall  they  do  which  are  baptized 

*  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rife  not  at 
‘  all  ?  why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the 
4  dead’?  I  remember  to  have  heard  this 
text  explained  by  Laches  the  Vicar  of  our 
Parifh  to  my  Neighbour  Lycon ,  who  was 
ynuch  perplexed  about  its  meaning.  If  it 
had  been  tranfiated  as  it  might  very  juftly, 

baptize^ 
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baptized  for  the  Jake  of  the  dead,  I  do  D  r  a.l- 
not  fee,  faid  Laches,  why  people  fhou’d  VI. 
be  puzzled  about  the  fenfe  of  this  paf- 
fage  j  for  tell  me,  I  befeech  you,  for  whofe 
fake  do  you  think  thofe  Chridians  were 
baptized  ?  For  whofe  fake,  anfwered  Ly~ 
con,  but  their  own  ?  How  do  you  mean, 
for  their  own  fake  ;in  this  life,  or  the 
next  ?  Doubtlefs  in  the  next,  for  it  was 
plain  they  could  get  nothing  by  it  in  this. 

They  were  then,  replied  Laches,  baptized 
not  for  the  fake  of  themfelves  while  liv¬ 
ing,  but  for  the  fake  of  themfelves  when 
dead;  not  for  the  living,  but  the  dead. 

I  grant  it.  Baptifm  therefore  mull  have 
been  to  them  a  fruitlefs  thing,  if  the  dead 
rife  not  at  all.  It  mull.  Whence  Laches 
inferred.  That  St.  Paul's  argument  was 
clear  and  pertinent  for  the  Refurredtion : 

And  Lycon  allowed  it  to  be  argumentum 
ad  homnem  to  thofe  who  had  fought  Bap¬ 
tifm.  There  is  then,  concluded  Laches , 
no  neceffity  for  fuppofing,  that  living 
Men  were  in  thofe  days  baptized  in  dead 
of  thofe  who  died  without  Baptifm,  or 
of  running  into  any  other  odd  Suppofi- 
tions, .  or  drained  and  far-fetched  Inter¬ 
pretations  to  make  fenfe  of  this  padage. 

ALC.  Here  and  there  a  difficult  padage 
may  be  cleared :  But  there  are  many 
which  no  art  pr  wit  of  Man  can  ac¬ 
count 
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D  i  A  L.  count  for.  What  fay  you  to  thofe  dif- 
VI.  coveries,  made  by  fome  of  our  learned 
v-— ’  Writers,  of  falle  citations  from  the 
Old  Teftament  found  in  the  Gofpel  ? 
EUPH.  That  fome  few  palfages  are  cited 
by  the  Writers  of  the  New  Teflament, 
out  of  the  Old,  and  by  the  Fathers  out  of 
the  New,  which  are  not  in  fo  many 
words  to  be  found  in  them,  is  no  new 
difeovery  of  Minute  Philofophers,  but 
known  and  obferved  long  before  by  Chri- 
fdan  W titers ;  who  have  made  no  fcruple 
to  grant,  that  fome  things  might  have  been 
Infertedjby  carelcfs  or  mi  11a ken  T ranferibers 
into  the  Text,  from  the  Margin,  others  left 
out,  and  others  altered;  whence  fo  many 
various  readings.  But  thefe  are  things  of 
fmall  moment,  and  that  all  other  ancient 
Authors  have  been  fubjedf  to;  and  upon 
which  no  point  of  Do&rine  depends, 
which  may  not  be  proved  without  them. 
Nay  further,  if  it  be  any  advantage  to 
your  caufe,  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  the 
eighteenth  Pfalm,  as  recited  in  the  twenty 
fecond  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  Sa¬ 
muel ,  varies  in  above  forty  places, if  you  re¬ 
gard  every  little  verbal  or  literal  difference  : 
And  that  a  Critic  may  now  and  then  dif- 
cover  fmall  variations,  is  what  no  body 
can  deny.  But  to  make  the  moll  of  thefe 
concefiions,  what  can  you  infer  from  them, 

more 
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more  than  that  the  defign  of  the  Holy  Dial. 
Scripture  was  not  to  make  us  exactly  VI. 
knowing  in  Circumflantials  ?  and  that  the  ' — 
Spirit  did  not  didate  every  Particle  and 
Syllable,  or  preferve  them  from  every 
minute  alteration  by  Miracle  ?  which  to 
believe,  wou’d  look  like  Rabinical  Super- 
ftition.  ALC.  But  what  marks  of  Divi¬ 
nity  can  poffibly  be  in  writings  which 
do  not  reach  the  exadnefs  even  of  Hu¬ 
mane  Art  ?  EUPH.  I  never  thought  nor 
expeded  that  the  Holy  Scripture  fhou’d 
{hew  it  felf  divine,  by  a  circumftantial  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Narration,  by  exadnefs  of  Me¬ 
thod,  by  ftridly  obferving  the  rules  of 
Rhetoric,  Grammar,  and  Criticifm,  in 
harmonious  Periods,  in  elegant  and  choice 
Expreffions,  or  in  technical  Definitions 
and  Partitions.  Thefe  things  wou’d  look 
too  like  a  Humane  Compofition.  Me- 
thinks  there  is  in  that  fimple,  unaffeded, 
artlefs,  unequal,  bold,  figurative  Style  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,  a  charader  Angularly 
great  and  majeftic,  and  that  looks  more 
like  divine  Infpiration,  than  any  other 
Compofition  that  I  know.  But,  as  I 
faid  before,  I  {hall  not  difpute  a  point  of 
Criticifm  with  the  gentlemen  of  your 
Sed,  who,  it  feems,  are  the  modern  ftan- 
dard  for  Wit  and  Tafte.  ALC.  Well,  I 
{hall  not  infill  on  fmall  flips,  or  the  in¬ 
accuracy 
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•  accuracy  of  citing  or  tranfcribing :  And 
I  freely  own,  that  Repetitions,  want  of 
Method,  or  want  of  Exadtoels  in  circum— 
Ranees,  are  not  the  things  that  chiefly 
Rick  with  me  ;  no  more  than  the  plain 
patriarchal  Manners,  or  the  peculiar  Ufa- 
ges  and  CuRoms  of  the  Jews  and  firfi 
ChiiRians  fo  different  from  ours;  and 
that  to  rejedt  the  Scripture  on  fuch  ac¬ 
counts  wou  d  be  to  adt  like  thole  French 
Wits,  who  cenfure  Homer  becaule  they 
do  not  find  in  him  the  Style,  Notions  and 
Manners  of  their  own  Age  and  Country. 
Was,  there  nothing  elfe  to  divide  us,  I 
fliou’d  make  no  great  difficulty  of  owning. 
That  a  popular  uncorredt  Style  might  an- 
fwer  the  general  ends  of  Revelation,  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  a  more  critical  and  exadt  one : 
But  the  Obfcurity  Rill  fticks  with  me. 
Methinks  if  the  fupreme  Being  had  fpoke 
to  Man,  he  wou’d  have  fpoke  clearly  to 
him,  and  that  the  Word  of  God  fhou’d  not 
need  a  comment. 

VIII.  EUPH.  You  feern,'  Alciphron, , 
to  think  Obfcurity  a  defedt;  but  if  it 
Riou’d  prove  to  be  no  defedt,  there  wou’d 
then  be  no  force  in  this  Objedtion.  ALC.  I 
grant  there  wou’d  not.  EUPH.  Pray  tell 
;tne,  are  not  Speech  and  Style  infirumental 
50  convey  Thoughts  and  Notions,  to  be- 
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get  Knowledge,  Opinion,  and  Affent  ?  D  i  a  l.' 
ALC.  This  is  true.  EUPH.  And  is  not  VI. 
the  perfection  of  an  inftrument  to  be  mea-  v-—v— «* 
fured  by  the  ufe  to  which  it  is  fubfervient  ? 

ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  What  therefore  is 
a  defedt  in  one  inftrument,  may  be  none 
in  another.  For  inftance,  edged  tools  are 
in  general  defigned  to  cut;  but  the  ufes 
of  an  Ax  and  a  Razor  being  different,  it  is 
no  defedt  in  an  Ax,  that  it  hath  not  the 
keen  edge  of  a  Razor;  nor  in  a  Razor, 
that  it  hath  not  the  weight  or  ftrength  of 
an  Ax.  ALC.  I  acknowledge  this  to  be 
true.  EUPH.  And  may  we  not  fay  in 
general,  that  every  inftrument  is  perfedt, 
which  anfwers  the  purpofe  or  intention 
of  him  who  ufeth  it  ?  ALC.  We  may. 

EUPH.  Hence  it  feems  to  follow,  that 
no  Man’s  Speech  is  defedtive  in  point  of 
Clearnefs,  though  it  fhou’d  not  be  intelli¬ 
gible  to  all  Men,  if  it  be  fufficiently  fo  to 
thofe  who,  he  intended,  fhou’d  underftand 
it ;  or  though  it  fhou’d  not  in  all  parts  be 
equally  clear,  or  convey  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge,  where  he  intended  only  an  imper¬ 
fect  hint.  ALC.  It  feems  fo.  E  UPH.  Ought 
we  not  therefore  to  know  the  intention  of 
the  Speaker,  to  be  able  to  know  whether  ■ 
his  ftyle  be  obfeure  through  defedt  or  de- 
fign?  ALC.  We  ought.  EUPH.  But  is 
it  poffible  for  Man  to  know  all  the 
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i  a  l.  ends  and  purpoies  of  God  s  Revelations  ? 
VI.  AEG.  It  is  not.  EUPH.  How  then  can 
you  tell,  but  the  obfeurity  of  fome  parts 
of  Scripture  may  well  confift  with  the 
purpofe  which  you  know  not,  and  con- 
fequently  be  no  argument  again  ft  its  com¬ 
ing  from  God  ?  The  books  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  were  written  in  ancient  languages, 
at  diftant  times,  on  fundry  occafions,  and 
very  different  fubjeds:  Is  it  not  therefore 
reasonable  to  imagine,  that  fome  parts  or 
paffages  might  have  been  clearly  enough 
underftood  by  thofe,  for  whole  proper  ufe 
they  were  principally  defigned,  and  yet 
feem  obfeure  to  us,  who  fpeak  another 
language,  and  live  in  other  times  ?  Is  it 
at  all  abfurd  or  unfuitable  to  the  notion 
we  have  of  God  or  Man,  to  fuppofe  that 
God  may  reveal,  and  yet  reveal  with  a  re- 
ferve,  upon  certain  remote  and  fublime 
fubjeds,  content  to  give  us  hints  and 
glimpfes,  rather  than  views?  May  we 
not  alfo  fuppole  from  the  reafon  of  things, 
and  the  analogy  of  Nature,  that  fome 
points,  which  might  otherwife  have  been 
more  clearly  explained,  were  left  obfeure 
meerly  to  encourage  our  diligence  and  mo- 
deftv  ?  Two  virtues,  which,  if  it  might 
not  feem  difrefpedful  to  fuch  great  Men, 
I  wou’d  recommend  to  the  Minute  Philo- 
fophers.  Lyfales  replied,  This  indeed  is 

excellent : 
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excellent :  Y ou  exped  that  Men  of  fenfe  Dial. 
and  fpirit  fhou’d  in  great  humility  put  VI. 
out  their  eyes,  and  blindly  fwallow  all  the  '—v— 
abfurdities  and  nonfenfe  that  fhall  be  of¬ 
fered  to  them  for  divine  Revelation. 

EUPH.  On  the  contrary,  I  wou’d  have 
them  open  their  eyes,  look  fharply,  and 
try  the  Spirit,  whether  it  is  of  God;  and 
not  fupinely  and  ignorantly  condemn  in 
the  grofs,  all  Religions  together.  Piety 
with  Superftition,  Truth  for  the  fake  of 
Error,  matters  of  Fad:  for  the  fake  of 
Fidions;  a  condud,  which  at  firft  fight 
wou’d  leem  abfurd  in  Pliftory ,  Phy- 
fic,  or  any  other  branch  of  Humane  In¬ 
quiry  :  But  to  compare  the  Chriftian  Sy- 
ftem,  or  Holy  Scriptures,  with  other  pre¬ 
tences  to  divine  Revelation,  to  confider 
impartially  the  Dodrines,  Precepts,  and 
Events  therein  contained;  weigh  them 
in  the  balance  with  any  other  religious 
natural,  moral,  or  hiftoncal  accounts; 
and  diligently  to  examine  all  thofe  proofs 
internal  and  external,  that  for  fo  many 
ages  have  been  able  to  influence  and  per¬ 
vade  fo  many  wife,  learned,  and  inquiii- 
tive  Men:  Perhaps  they  might  find  in  it 
certain  peculiar  charaders,  whch  fufficient- 
ly  diftinguhh  it  from  ail  other  Religions 
and  pretended  Revelations,  whereon  to 
ground  a  reafonable  Faith.  In  which 

cafe 
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Dial,  cafe  I  leave  them  to  confider,  whether  ic 
VI.  wou  d  be  right  to  rejedt  with  peremptory 

*  “ ^  1  fcorn  a  Revelation  fo  diftinguifhed  and 
attefted,  upon  account  of  Obfcurity  in 
fome  parts  of  it?  and  whether  it  wou’d 
feem  beneath  Men  of  their  Senfe  and  Spi¬ 
rit  to  acknowledge,  that,  for  ought  they 
know,  a  light  inadaequate  to  things,  may 
yet  be  adequate  to  the  purpofe  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ?  and  whether  it  might  be  unbecom¬ 
ing  their  fagacity  and  critical  skill  to  own, 
that  literal  Tranflations  from  Books  in  an 
ancient  Oriental  tongue,  wherein  there  are 
io  many  peculiarities,  as  to  the  manner  of 
writing,  the  figures  of  Speech,  and  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  Phrale,  fo  remote  from  all  our 
modern  Idioms,  and  in  which  we  have  no 
other  coteval  writings  extant,  might  well 
be  obfeure  in  many  places,  especially  fuch 
as  treat  of  fubjedts  fublime  and  difficult 
in  their  own  nature,  or  allude  to  things, 
cuftoms  or  events,  very  diftant  from  our 
knowledge  ?  And  laftly,  whether  it  might 
not  become  their  character,  as  impartial 
and  unprejudiced  Men,  to  confider  the 
Bible  in  the  fame  light  they  wou’d  pro¬ 
fane  Authors  ?  They  are  apt  to  make 
great  allowance  for  Tranfpofitions,  Omif- 
fions,  and  literal  Errors  of  Tranfcribers  in 
other  ancient  Books,  and  very  great  for 
the  difference  of  Style  and  Manners,  efpe- 
'  ciailr 
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cially  in  eaftern  Writings,  Inch  as  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Zoroafter  and  Confucius,  and 
why  not  in  the  Prophets  ?  In  reading  Ho¬ 
race  or  Perfus  to  make  out  the  fenfe,  they 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  difcover  a  hidden 
Drama,  and  why  not  in  Solomon  or  St. 
Paul  f  I  Hear  there  are  certain  ingenious 
Men  who  defpife  King  David’s  Poetry , 
and  yet  profefs  to  admire  Homer  and 
Pindar.  If  there  be  no  prejudice  or  af¬ 
fectation  in  this,  let  them  but  make  a 

literal  verlion  from  thofe  Authors  into 

*  *  > 

Englijh  Profe,  and  they  will  then  be  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  judge  of  the  Pfalms.  A  PC. 
You  may  difcourfe  and  exfpatiate ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  you  have  faid  or  fhall 
fay,  it  is  a  clear  point  that  a  Revelation, 
which  doth  not  reveal,  can  be  no  better 
than  a  contradiction  in  terms.  EUPH. 
T ell  me,  Alciphron,  do  you  not  acknow- 
lege  the  light  of  the  Sun  to  be  the  moft 
glorious  production  of  Providence  in  this 
natural  World?  ALC.  Suppofe  I  do. 
E  UP  H.  This  light,  neverthelefs,  which 
you  cannot  deny  to  be  of  God’s  making, 
fhines  only  on  the  furface  of  things, 
fhines  not  at  all  in  the  night,  fhines  im¬ 
perfectly  in  the  twilight,  is  often  inter¬ 
rupted,  refraCted,  and  obfcured,  rep refe fits 
diftant  things,  and  fmall  things  dubioufly, 
imperfectly,  or  not  at  all.  Is  this  true  or 
V  o  l,  II.  D  no? 
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no?  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Shou’d  it 
not  follow  therefore,  that  to  expert  in 
this  W orld  a  light  from  God  without  any 
mixture  of  lhade  or  myflery,  wou’d  be 
departing  from  the  rule  and  analogy  of 
the  Creation  ?  and  that  confequently  it  is 
no  argument  the  light  of  Revelation  is 
not  Divine,  becaufe  it  may  not  be  fo 
clear  and  full  as  you expedt.  ALC.  As 
I  profefs  my  felf  candid  and  indifferent 
throughout  this  debate,  I  muff  needs  own 
you  fay  fome  plaufible  things,  as  a  Man  of 
argument  will  never  fail  to  do  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  his  prejudices. 

IX.  But,  to  deal  plainly,  I  muft  tell 
you  once  for  all,  that  you  may  queftion 
and  anfwer,  illuftrate  and  enlarge  for  ever, 
without  being  able  to  convince  me  that 
the  Chriffian  Religion  is  of  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation.  I  have  faid  feveral  things,  and 
have  many  more  to  fay,  which,  believe 
me,  have  weight  not  only  with  my  felf, 
but  with  many  great  Men  my  very  good 
friends,  and  will  have  weight  whatever 
Eupkranor  can  fay  to  the  contrary.  EUPH. 
O  Alciphron ,  I  envy  you  the  happinefs  of 
fuch  acquaintance.  But,  as  my  lot  fallen 
in  this  remote  corner  deprives  me  of  that 
advantage,  I  am  obliged  to  make  the  moft 
of  this  opportunity,  which  you  and  Lyfi- 
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cles  have  put  into  my  hands.  I  conlider  Dial- 
you  as  two  able  Chirurgeons,  and  you  VI. 
were  pleafed  to  conlider  me  as  a  Patient, 
whofe  cure  you  have  generoufly  under¬ 
taken.  Now  a  Patient  mull  have  full 
liberty  to  explain  his  cafe,  and  tell  all  his 
Symptoms,  the  concealing  or  palliating 
of  which  might  prevent  a  perfeft  cure. 

You  will  be  pleafed  therefore  to  under- 
Hand  me,  not  as  objecting  to,  or  arguing 
againfl,  either  your  Skill  or  Medicines,  but 
only  as  fetting  forth  my  own  cafe,  and  the 
effects  they  have  upon  me.  Say,  Aid- 
phron,  did  you  not  give  me  to  underltand 
that  you  wou’d  extirpate  my  prejudices  ? 

A  LG.  It  is  true  :  a  good  Phyfician  eradi¬ 
cates  every  fibre  of  the  difeafe.  Come, 
you  fhall  have  a  patient  hearing.  E  U PH 
Pray,  was  it  not  the  opinion  of  Plato , 
that  God  infpired  particular  Men,  as  Or¬ 
gans  or  Trumpets,  to  proclaim  and 
found  forth  his  Oracles  to  the  World?  * 

And  was  not  the  fame  opinion  alfo  em¬ 
braced  by  others  the  greatell  Writers  of 
Antiquity  ?  C  R I.  Socrates  feems  to  have 
thought  that  all  true  Poets  fpoke  by  In- 
fpiration;  and  Lully ,  that  there  was  no 
extraordinary  Genius  without  it.  This 
hath  made  fome  of  our  affedted  Free¬ 
thinkers  attempt  to  pafs  themfelves  upon 

*  Plato  in  lone. 
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the  World  for  Enthufiafts.  ALC.  What 
wou’d  you  infer  from  all  this?  EU P H. 
I  wou’d  infer  that  Infpiration  fhou’d 
leem  nothing  impoffible  or  abfard,  but 
rather  agreeable  to  the  light  of  reafon 
and  the  notions  of  Mankind.  And  this, 
I  fuppofe,  you  will  acknowledge,  having 
made  k  an  objection  again#  a  particular 
Revelation,  that  there  are  fo  many  pre¬ 
tences  to  it  throughout  the  World.  ALC. 
O  Euphranor ,  he,  who  looks  into  the 
bottom  of  things,  and  refolves  them  into 
their  firffc  principles,  is  not  eafily  amufed 
with  words.  The  word  Infpiration  founds 
indeed  big,  but  let  us,  if  you  pleafe, 
take  an  original  view  of  the  thing  fig- 
nified  by  it.  Toinfpireisa  word  borrow¬ 
ed  from  the  Latin,  and  ffridtly  taken  means 
no  more  than  to  breathe  or  blow  in :  nothing 
therefore  can  be  infpired  but  what  can  be 
blown  or  breathed,  and  nothing  can  be  fo 
but  wind  or  vapour,  which  indeed  may 
fill  or  puff  up  Men  with  fanatical  and 
hypocondriacal  ravings.  This  fort  of 
Infpiration  I  very  readily  admit.  ETJPH. 
What  you  fay  is  fubtle,  and  I  know  not 
what  effedl  it  might  have  upon  me,  if  your 
profound  difcourfe  did  not  hinder  its  own 
operation.  ALC.  How  fo?  EUPH. 
Tell  me,  Alciphron,  do  you  difcourfe  or 
do  you  not  ?  To  me  it  feems  that  you  dif¬ 
courfe 
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courle  admirably.  ALC.  Be  that  as  it  D  i  a  l* 
will,  it  is  certain  I  difcourfe.  EUPH.  VI, 
But  when  I  endeavour  to  look  into  the 
bottom  of  things,  behold !  A  fcruple  rifeth 
in  my  mind  how  this  can  be ;  for  to  dij- 
courfe  is  a  word  of  Latin  derivation,  which 
originally  fignifies  to  run  about;  and  a 
Man  cannot  run  about,  but  he  mu  ft 
change  place  and  move  his  Legs  ;  fo  long 
therefore  as  you  fit  on  this  Bench,  you  can¬ 
not  be  faid  to  difcourfe.  Solve  me  this 
difficulty,  and  then  perhaps  I  maybe  able 
to  folve  yours.  ALC.  You  are  to  know, 
that  difcourfe  is  a  word  borrowed  from 
fenfible  things,  to  exprefs  an  invifible 
adtion  of  the  mind,  reafoning  or  inferring 
one  thing  from  another;  and,  in  th  is 
tranflated  fenfe,  we  may  be  faid  to  dif¬ 
courfe,  though  we  fit  ftill.  E  UP  H.  And 
may  we  not  as  well  conceive,  that  the 
term  Infpiration  might  be  borrowed  from 
fenfible  things  to  denote  an  adlion  of  God, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  influencing, 
exciting,  and  enlightening  the  mind  of  a 
Prophet  or  an  Apoftle?  who,  in  thisfe- 
condary,  figurative,  and  tranflated  fenfe, 
may  truly  be  faid  to  be  infpired,  though 
there  fhou’d  be  nothing  in  the  cafe  of  that 
wind  or  vapour  implied  in  the  original 
fenfe  of  the  word  ?  It  fee  ms  to  me,  that 
we  may  by  looking  into  our  own  minds 
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D  i  A  l.  plainly  perceive  certain  inftindts,  impul- 
VI.  fes,  and  tendencies,  which  at  proper  pe¬ 
riods  and  occafions  fpring  up  unaccounta¬ 
bly  in  the  Soul  of  Man.  We  obferve 
very  vifible  figns  of  the  fame  in  all  other 
Animals.  And  thefe  things  being  ordinary 
and  natural,  what  hinders  but  we  may 
conceive  it  poffible  for  the  Humane 
Mind,  upon  an  extraordinary  account,  to 
be  moved  in  an  extraordinary  manner, and 
its  faculties  ftirred  up  and  actuated  by  a 
fupernatural  Power  ?  That  there  are,  and 
have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be  wild  vifi- 
ons  and  hypochondriacal  ravings,  no  body 
can  deny ;  but  to  infer  from  thence,  that 
there  are  no  true  Infpirations  wou’d  be  too 
like  concluding,  that  fome  Men  are  not 
in  their  fenfes,  becaufe  other  Men  are 
fools.  And  though  I  am  no  Prophet,  and 
confequently  cannot  pretend  to  a  clear 
notion  of  this  matter;  yet  I  fhall  not 
therefore  take  upon  me  to  deny,  but  a 
true  Prophet  or  infpired  Perfon,  might 
have  had  as  certain  means,  of  difcerning 
between  divine  Infpiration  and  hypochon¬ 
driacal  fancy,  as  you  can  between  deep¬ 
ing  and  waking,  till  you  have  proved 
the  contrary.  You  may  meet  in  the  Book 
oi  Jeremiah  with  this  p adage :  c  The 
e  Prophet  that  hath  a  dream  let  him  tell 
c  a  dream ;  and  he  that  hath  mv  word, 

‘  let 
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6  let  him  fpeakmy  word  faithfully:  what  Dial. 
4  is  the  chaff  to  the  Wheat,  faith  the  VI. 

‘  Lord  ?  Is  not  my  word  like  as  a  fire,  ' — ' 
*  faith  the  Lord,  and  like  a  hammer  that 
4  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces’  ?  *’  You  fee 
here  a  diflindlion  made  between  Wheat 
and  Chaff,  true  and  fpurious,  with  the 
mighty  force  and  power  of  the  former. 

But  I  beg  pardon  for  quoting  Scripture  to 
you.  I  make  my  appeal  to  the  general 
fenfe  of  Mankind,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
wifeft  Heathens,  which  feems  fufficient 
to  conclude  Divine  Infpiration  pofiible, 
if  not  probable,  at  leaf!  till  you  prove 
the  contrary. 

X.  ALC.  The  poffibility  of  Infpirati- 
ons  and  Revelations  I  do  not  think  it 
neceffary  to  deny.  Make  the  bed  you  can 
of  this  conceffion.  EUPH.  Now  what 
is  allowed  poffible  we  may  fuppofe  in 
fadt.  ALC .  We  may.  EUPH.  Let  us 
then  fuppofe,  that  God  had  been  pleafed 
to  make  a  Revelation  to  Men  ;  and  that 
he  infpired  fome  as  a  means  to  inftrudfc 
others.  Having  fuppofedthis,  can  you  deny, 
that  their  infpired  Difcourfes  and  Revela¬ 
tions  might  hare  been  committed  to  Wri¬ 
ting,  or  that  being  written,  after  a  long 
tradt  of  time  they  might  become  in  feve- 

*  Jerem,  c.  xxiif,  2$» 
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Dial,  ral  places  obfcure;  that  fome  of  them 
\  I,  mignt  c\  en  originally  have  been  lefs  clear 

— w  than  others,  or  that  they  might  fuffer 
fome  alteration  by  frequent  tranfcribing, 
as  other  Writings  are  known  to  have 
done  r  Is  it  not  even  very  probable  that 
all  thefe  things  wou’d  happen?  ALC.  I 
grant  it.  HUP  H.  And  granting  this, 
with  what  pretence  can  you  rejedt  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  not  being  divine,  upon 
the  account  of  fuch  ligns  or  marks,  as 
you  acknowlege  wou’d  probably  attend  a 
Divine  Revelation  tranfmitted  down  to 
us  through  fo  many  Ages  ?  AL  C.  But 
allowing  all  that  in  reafon  you  can  de¬ 
file,  and  granting  that  this  may  account 
for  fome  obfcurity,  may  reconcile  fome 
fmall  differences,  or  fatisfy  us  how  fome 
difficulties  might  arife  by  inferting,  omit¬ 
ting  or  changing  here  and  there  a  letter, 
a  wcid,  or  perhaps  a  fentence:  Yet  thefe 
are  but  fmall  matters,  in  refpedt  of  the 
much  more  coniiderable  and  weighty  ob- 
jedlions  I  cou’d  produce,  againff  the  con- 
feffed  dodlrines,  or  fubjedt  matter  of  thofe 
Writings.  Let  us  fee  what  is  contained 
in  thefe  facred  Books,  and  then  judge 
whether  it  is  probable  or  poffible,  ’  fuch 
Revelations  fhou’d  ever  have  been  made 
by  God  ?  Now  I  defy  the  wit  of  Man  to 
contrive  any  thing  more  extravagant,  than 

'  '  '  the 
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the  accounts  we  there  find  of  Appariti-  Dial 
ons,  Devils,  Miracles,  God  manifeft  in  VI. 
the  flefh,  Regeneration,  Grace,  Self-de¬ 
nial,  Refurredtion  of  the  dead,  and  fuch 
like  agri  fomnia :  things  fo  odd,  unac¬ 
countable,  and  remote  from  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  Mankind,  you  may  as  foon  wafli  a 
Blackamore  white,  as  clear  them  of 
abfurdity.  No  critical  skill  can  juftify 
them,  no  tradition  recommend  them,  I 
will  not  fay  for  Divine  Revelations,  but 
even  for  the  inventions  of  Men  of  Senfe. 
EUPH.  I  had  always  a  great  opinion 
of  your  fagacity,  but  now,  Alciphron ,  I 
confider  you  as  fomething  more  than 
Man;  elfe  how  fhou’d  it  be  pofiible  for 
you  to  know,  what  or  how  far  it  may 
be  proper  for  God  to  reveal  ?  Methinks  it 
may  confift  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
greatefl:  of  Humane  Underftandings,  to 
fuppofe  them  ignorant  of  many  things, 
which  are  not  fuited  to  their  faculties,  or 
lie  out  of  their  reach.  Even  the  Coun- 
fels  of  Princes  lie  often  beyond  the  ken 
of  their  Subjects,  who  can  only  know  fo 
much  as  is  revealed  by  thofe  at  the  helm  ; 
and  are  often  unqualified  to  judge  of  the 
ufefulnefs  and  tendency  even  of  that,  till 
in  due  time  the  fcheme  unfolds,  and  is 
accounted  for  by  fucceeding  events.  That 
many  points  contained  in  holy  Scripture 
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D  i  al.  are  remote  from  the  common  apprehen- 
VI.  fions  of  Mankind,  cannot  be  denied, 
hut  I  do  not  fee,  that  it  follows  from 
thence,  they  are  not  of  Divine  Revela¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  fhou’d  it  not  feem 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  a  Revelation 
front  God  fhou’d  contain  fomething  diffe¬ 
rent  in  kind,  or  more  excellent  in  degree, 
than  what  lay  open  to  the  common  fenfc 
of  Men,  or  cou’d  even  be  difcovered  by 
the  rnofi  fagacious  Philofopher?  Accounts 
of  feparate  Spirits,  good  or  bad.  Prophe¬ 
cies,  Miracles  and  fuch  things  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  flrange;  but  I  wou’d  fain  fee 
how  you  can  prove  them  impoffible  or 
abfurd.  ALC.  Some  things  there  are  fo 
evidently  abfurd,  that  it  wou’d  be  almoft  as 
filly  to  difprove  them  as  to  believe  them  ; 
and  I  take  thefe  to  be  of  that  clafs. 

XI.  ETJPII.  But  is  it  not  poffible, 

'  fome  Men  may  fhew  as  much  prejudice 
and  narrownefs  in  rejecting  all  fuch  ac¬ 
counts,  as  others  might  eafinefs  and  cre¬ 
dulity  in  admitting  them  ?  I  never  durfl 
make  my  own  obfervation  or  experience, 
the  rule  and  meafure  of  things  fpiritual, 
fupernatural,  or  relating  to  another  World, 
becaufe  I  fhou’d  think  it  a  very  bad  one, 
even  for  the  vifible  and  natural  things 
of  this  j  It  wou’d  be  judging  like  the 
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Siamefe,  who  was  pofitive  it  did  not  Dial 
freeze  in  Holland,  becaufe  he  had  never  VI. 
known  Inch  a  thing  as  hard  water  or 
ice  in  his  own  Country.  I  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  why  any  one,  who  admits  the 
union  of  the  Soul  and  Body,  fhou  d  pro¬ 
nounce  it  impofftblc  for  the  Humane  Na¬ 
ture  to  be  united  to  the  Divine,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  ineffable  and  incomprehenfible  by 
Reafon.  Neither  can  I  fee  any  abfurdity 
in  admitting,  that  finful  Man  may  become 
regenerate  or  a  new  Creature,  by  the 
grace  of  God  reclaiming  him  from  a 
carnal  Life  to  a  fpiritual  Life  of  Virtue 
and  Holinefs.  And  fince,  the  being  go¬ 
verned  by  Senfe  and  Appetite  is  contrary 
to  the  happinefs  and  perfection  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  Creature,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder 
that  we  are  preferibed  Self-denial.  As  for 
the  Refurredtion  of  the  dead,  I  do  not 
conceive  it  fo  very  contrary  to  the  Ana¬ 
logy  of  Nature,  when  I  behold  vegeta¬ 
bles  left  to  rot  in  the  earth,  rife  up  again 
with  new  Life  and  Vigour,  or  a  Worm 
to  all  appearance  dead  change  its  Nature, 
and  that,  which  in  its  firft  being  crawled 
on  the  Earth,  become  a  new  fpecies,  and 
fly  abroad  with  Wings.  And  indeed 
when  I  confider,  that  the  Soul  and  Body 
are  things  fo  very  different  and  heteroge¬ 
neous,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  to  be  pofitive, 
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Dial,  that  the  one  muft  neceffarily  be  extin- 

YL  guifhed  upon  the  dilution  of  the  other; 
v  especially  lmce  I  find  in  my  Self  a  ftrong 
natural  defire  of  Immortality,  and  I  have 
not  oblerved  that  natural  Appetites  are  wont 
to  be  given  in  vain,  or  meerly  to  befruftrated. 
Upon  the  whole  thofe  points,  which  you 
account  extravagant  and  abfurd,  I  dare  not 
pronounce  to  be  fo  till  I  fee  good  reafon  for  it. 

XII.  CRT.  No,  Alciphron,  your  pofirive 
airs  muft  not  pafs  for  proofs;  nor  will  it 
Suffice  to  fay,  things  are  contrary  to  com¬ 
mon  fen fe,  to  make  us  think  they  are  fo*  By 
common  Senfe,  I  fuppofe,  ffiou’d  be  meant 
either  the  general  fenfe  of  Mankind,  or  the 
improved  reafon  of  thinking  Men.  Now 
I  believe  that  all  thofe  Articles,  you  have 
with  fo  much  capacity  and  fire  at  once 
Summed  up  and  exploded,  may  be  ffiewn 
to  be  not  difagieeable,  much  lels  contrary 
to  common  fenfe  in  one  or  other  of  thefe 
acceptations.  That  the  Gods  might  ap¬ 
peal  and  converfe  among  Men,  and  that 
the  Divinity  might  inhabit  Humane  Na¬ 
ture,  were  points  allowed  by  the  Hea¬ 
thens ;  and  for  this  I  appeal  to  their 
Poets  and  Philofophers,  whofe  Testimo¬ 
nies  are  fo  numerous  and  clear,  that  it 
wou’d  be  an  affront  to  repeat  them  to  a 
IVIan  of  any  Education.  And  though  the  no¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  a  Devil  may  not  be  fo  obvious,  or  D 
fo  fully  defcribed,  yet  there  appear  plain 
traces  of  it,  either  from  Reafon  or  Tra- 
dito  .  The  latter  Platonijls,  as  Porphy¬ 
ry  and  Iamblichus ,  are  very  clear  in  the 
point,  allowing  that  evil  Daemons  delude 
and  tempt,  hurt  and  poifefs  Mankind. 
That  the  ancient  Greeks ,  Chaldceans ,  and 
/Egyptians,  believed  both  good  and  bad  An¬ 
gels,  may  be  plainly  colledted  from  Plato , 
Plutarch ,  and  the  Chaldcean  Oracles.  Ori- 
gen  obferves.  That  almoft  all  the  Gentiles, 
who  held  the  being  of  Daemons,  allowed 
there  were  bad  ones  *.  There  is  even 
fomething  as  early  as  Homer ,  that  is 
thought  by  the  learned  Cardinal  Bejfarion 
•f  to  allude  to  the  fall  of  Satan,  in  the 
account  of  Ate ,  whom  the  Poet  repre- 
fents  as  caft  down  from  Heaven  by  Jove, 
and  then  wandring  about  the  Earth,  doing 
mifchief  to  Mankind.  This  fame  Ate  is 
faid  by  Heftod,  to  be  the  Daughter  of  Dif- 
cord  ■,  and  by  Euripides ,  in  his  Hippolytus , 
is  mentioned  as  a  tempter  to  evil.  And  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  Plutarch, ,  in  his 
Book,  De  vitando  cere  aheno,  lpeaks  after 
Empedocles ,  of  certain  Damons  that  fell 
from  Heaven,  and  were  banilhed  by 

"*  Origen.  1.  7.  contra  Celfum. 

f  In  calumniat,  Platonis,  1.  3.  c.  j. 
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Dial.  God,  s  S'£»AaToi  ^  B^jcvoinjreii’ 

VI.  Nor  is  that  lefs  remarkable  which  is  obferv- 
* — * — '  ed  by  Ficinus  from  Pherecydts  Syrus,  That 
there  had  been  a  downfal  of  Damons 
who  revolted  from  God;  and  that  Optio¬ 
nees  (the  old  Serpent)  was  head  of  that 
rebellious  crew  *.  Then  as  to  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  let  any  one  confider  what  the  Py¬ 
thagoreans  taught,  of  the  Purgation  and 
Awns,  or  Deliverance  of  the  Soul  ;  What 
moft  Philofophers,  but  efpecially  the  Sto¬ 
ics,  of  fubduing  our  Padions :  Wlrat  Plato 
and  Hierocles  have  faid  of  forgiving  Inju¬ 
ries;  What  the  acute  andfagacious  Arijld- 
tle  writes,  in  his  Ethics  to  Nicotnachus,  of 
the  fpiritual  and  divine  Life,  that  Life, 
which,  according  to  him,  is  too  excellent 
to  be  thought  Humane;  infomuch  as  Man, 
fo  far  forth  as  Man,  cannot  attain  to  it, 
but  only  fo  far  forth  as  he  hath  fome- 
thing  divine  in  him :  And  particularly, 
let  him  reflect  on  what  Socrates  taught, 
to  wit.  That  Virtue  is  not  to  be  learn¬ 
ed  from  Men,  that  it  is  the  gift  of 
God,  and  that  good  Men  are  not  good 
by  virtue  of  Humane  Care  or  Diligence, 

«jc  sTvcu  dv§pco7rlvlw  gVifteAear  »'  dyaho'i  dya.- 
ylyvov tcu  -p*  Let  any  Man,  who  re- 

*  Vid.  Argum.  in  Phaedrum  Platonis. 
f  Vid.  Plat,  in  J?rotag.  &  alibi  paflim, 
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ally  thinks,  but  confider  what  other  Dial. 
thinking  Men  have  thought,  who  cannot  VI. 
be  fuppofed  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Re-  v— *■ * 

vealed  Religion ;  and  he  will  fee  caufe,  if 
not  to  think  with  reverence  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  Dodtrines  of  Grace,  Self-denial,  Re¬ 
generation,  Sandtification,  and  the  reft, 
even  the  moft  myfterious,  at  leaft  to 
judge  more  modeftly  and  warily,  than  who 
fhall,  with  a  confident  air,  pronounce 
them  abfurd,  and  repugnant  to  the  Rea- 
fon  of  Mankind.  And  in  regard  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  State,  the  common  fenfe  of  the  Gen¬ 
tile  World,  modern  or  ancient,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  wifeft  Men  of  Antiquity, 
are  things  fo  well  known,  that  I  need 
fay  nothing  about  them.  T o  me  it  feems, 
the  Minute  Philofophers,  when  they  ap¬ 
peal  to  Reafon  and  common  Senfe,  mean 
only  the  Senfe  of  their  own  Party:  A 
coin,  how  current  foever  among  them- 
felves,  that  other  Men  will  bring  to  the 
touchftone,  and  pafs  for  no  more  than 
it  is  worth.  LTS.  Be  thofe  notions  a- 
greeable  to  what  or  whofe  Senfe  they 
may,  they  are  not  agreeable  to  mine. 

And  if  I  am  thought  ignorant  for  this, 

I  pity  thofe  who  think  me  fo. 

XIII.  I  enjoy  my  felf,  and  follow  my 
own  courfes,  without  remorfe  or  fear; 

which 
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Dial,  which  I  ftiould  not  do,  if  my  Head  were 
VI.  filled  with  Enthufiafm ;  whether  Gen- 

’ — ”v — '  tile  or  Chridian,  Philofophical  or  Re¬ 
vealed,  it  is  all  one  to  me.  Let  others 
know  or  believe  what  they  can,  and  make 
the  bed  on’t,  I,  for  my  part,  am  happy 
and  fafe  in  my  Ignorance.  CRT.  Perhaps 
not  fo  fafe  neither.  LTS,  Why,  furely 
you  won’t  pretend  that  Ignorance  is  cri¬ 
minal?  CRT.  Ignorance  alone  is  not  a 
crime.  But  that  wilful  Ignorance,  affec¬ 
ted  Ignorance,  Ignorance  from  Sloth,  or 
conceited  Ignorance,  is  a  fault,  might  ea- 
fily  be  proved  by  the  teflimony  of  Hea¬ 
then  Writers;  and  it  needs  no  proof  to 
fhew,  that  if  Ignorance  be  our  fault,  we 
cannot  be  fecure  in  it  as  an  excufe. 
LTS.  Honed  Crito  feems  to  hint,  that 
a  Man  diou’d  take  care  to  inform  him- 
felf,  while  alive,  led  his  negled  be  pu- 
n idled  when  he  is  dead.  Nothing  is  fb 
puiillanimous  and  unbecoming  a  Gentle¬ 
man,  as  Fear:  Nor  cou’d  you  take' a  like¬ 
lier  courfe  to  fix  and  rivet  a  Man  of  ho¬ 
nour  in  Guilt,  than  by  attempting  to 
frighten  him  out  of  it.  This  is  the  dale, 
abfurd  Stratagem  of  Prieds,  and  that 
which  makes  them,  and  their  Religion, 
more  odious  and  contemptible  to  me 
than  all  the  other  Articles  put  together. 
CRT.  I  wou’d  fain  know  why  it  may 

not 
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not  be  reafonable  for  a  Man  of  honour,  or  Dial. 
any  Man  who  has  done  ainifs  to  fear  ?  VI. 
Guilt  is  the  natural  Parent  of  fear  ;  and  *~v — J 
nature  is  not  ufed  to  make  Men  fear  where 
there  is  no  occafion.  That  impious  and 
profane  Men  fliou’d  expeid  divine  punifh- 
ment,  doth  not  feem  fo  abfurd  to  con¬ 
ceive:  And  that  under  this  expedition 
they  fhou’d  be  uneafy  and  even  afraid, 
how  confident  foever  it  may  or  may  not. 
be  with  honour,  I  am  fure  confids  with 
reafon.  LTS.  That  thing  of  Hell  and 
eternal  Punilhment  is  the  mod  abfurd,  as 
well  as  the  mod  difagreeable  thought  that 
ever  entered  into  the  head  of  mortal  Man. 

CR I.  But  you  mud  own  that  it  is  not 
an  abfurdity  peculiar  to  Chridians,  fince 
Socrates,  that  great  F ree-thinker  of  Athens , 
thought  it  probable  there  may  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  impious  Men  for  ever  punifhed 
in  Hell  *.  It  is  recorded  of  this  fame 
Socrates,  that  he  has  been  often  known  to 
think  for  four  and  twenty  hours  together, 
fixed  in  the  fame  podure,  and  wrapt  up 
in  meditation.  L  TS.  Our  modern  Free¬ 
thinkers  are  a  more  lively  fort  of  Men. 

Thofe  old  Philolophers  were  mod  of  them 
whimfical.  They  had  in  my  judgment  a 
dry,  narrow,  timorous  way  of  thinking, 
which  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  frank 

*  Vid.  Platon,  in  Gorgia. 
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Dial,  humour  of  our  times.  CRI.  But  I  ap- 
V  I,  peal  to  your  own  judgment,  if  a  Man, who 
v  knows  not  the  nature  of  the  Soul,  can  be 

allured  by  the  light  of  reafon,  whether  it 
is  mortal  or  immortal  ? 

An  fimul  intereat  nobifcum  morte  perempta7 
An  tenebras  orci  •vifat  vafiafque  lacunas  ? 

L2  S.  But  what  if  I  know  the  nature  of 
the  Soul  ?  What  if  I  have  been  taught  that 
whole  fecret  by  a  modern  Free-thinker  ? 
a  Man  of  fcience  who  difcovered  it  not  by 
a  tirefome  introverfion  of  his  faculties,  not 
by  _  amufing  himfelf  in  a  labyrinth  of 
notions,  or  flupidly  thinking  for  whole 
days  and  nights  together,  but  by  looking 
into  things  and  obferving  the  analogy  of 
nature. 

I 

XIV.  This  great  Man  is  a  Philofopher 
by  fire,  who  has  made  many  procelfes 
upon  vegetables.  It  is  his  opinion  that 
Men  and  V egetables  are  really  of  the  fame 
fpeciesj  that  Animals  are  moving  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  Vegetables  fixed  Animals  >  that 
the  mouths  of  the  one  and  the  roots  of 
the  other  ferve  to  the  fame  ufe,  differing 
only  in  pofition  ;  that  blolfoms  and  flowers 
anfwer  to  the  moll  indecent  and  concealed 
parts  in  the  humane  body ;  that  vegeta¬ 

ble  and  animal  bodies  are  both  alike  or- 
*  .  ganized. 
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ganized,  and  that  in  both  there  is  Life  orD  ial- 
a  certain  motion  and  circulation  of  juices  VI. 
through  proper  Tubes  or  Veflels.  I  fhall^-^v-"^ 
never  forget  this  able  Man’s  unfolding  the 
nature  of  the  Soul  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  The  Soul,  faid  he,  is  that  fpecific 
form  or  principle  from  whence  proceed  the 
diftindt  qualities  or  properties  of  things. 

Now,  as  Vegetables  are  a  more  fimple 
and  lefs  perfedt  compound,  and  confe- 
quently  more  eafily  analyfed  than  Ani¬ 
mals,  we  will  begin  with  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  Souls  of  Vegetables.  Know 
then,  that  the  Soul  of  any  Plant,  Rofe- 
mary  for  inflance,  is  neither  more  nor  lefs 
than  its  effential  Oil.  Upon  this  depends 
its  peculiar  fragrance,  tafte,  and  medicinal 
virtues,  or  in  other  words  its  life  and 
operations.  Separate  or  extradt  this  effen- 
tial  Oil  by  Chymic  art,  and  you  get  the 
Soul  of  the  Plant :  what  remains  being  a 
dead  Carcafe,  without  any  one  property 
or  virtue  of  the  Plant,  which  is  preferved 
entire  in  the  Oil,  a  Drachm  whereof  goes 
further  than  feveral  pounds  of  the  Plant. 

Now  this  fame  effential  Oil  is  it  felf  a 
compofition  of  Sulphur  and  Salt,  or  of  a 
grofs  undtuous  fubftance,  and  a  fine  fubtile 
principle  or  volatile  Salt  imprifoned  therein. 

This  volatile  Salt  is  properly  the  effence 
of  the  Soul  of  the  Plant,  containing  all 

E  2  its 
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Dial,  its  virtue,  and  the  Oil  is  the  vehicle  of 
V I.  this  moft  fubtile  part  of  the  Soul,  or  that 
"~v — 1  which  fixes  and  individuates  it.  And  as, 
upon  reparation  of  this  Oil  from  the 
Plant,  the  Plant  died,  fo  a  fecond  death 
or  death  of  the  Soul  enfues  upon  the  refo- 
lution  of  this  eflential  Oil  into  its  princi¬ 
ples  ;  as  appears  by  leaving  it  expofed  for 
fome  time  to  the  open  air,  fo  that  the 
volatile  Salt  or  Spirit  may  fly  off ;  after 
which  the  Oil  remains  dead  and  inlipid, 
but  without  any  fenfible  diminution  of  its 
weight,  by  the  lofs  of  that  volatile  ef- 
fence  of  the  Soul,  that  aethereal  aura,  that 
fpark  of  entity,  which  returns  and  mixes 
with  the  Solar  light,  theuniverfal  Soul  of 
the  World,  and  only  fource  of  Life,  whe¬ 
ther  Vegetable,  Animal,  or  Intelledual ; 
which  differ  only  according  to  the  grofs- 
nefs  or  finenefs  of  the  vehicles,  and  the 
different  textures  of  the  natural  Alembics, 
or  in  other  words,  the  organized  Bodies, 
where  the  abovementioned  volatile  eflence 
inhabits  and  is  elaborated,  where  it  ads 
and  is  aded  upon.  This  Chymical  Syftem 
lets  you  at  once  into  the  nature  of  the 
Soul,  and  accounts  for  all  its  phenomena. 
In  that  compound  which  is  called  Man, 
the  Soul  or  eflential  Oil  is  what  commonly 
goes  by  the  name  of  Animal  Spirit :  for 

vou  muft  know,  it  is  a  point  agreed  by 

Chymifts, 
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Chymifes,  that  Spirits  are  nothing  but  the  Dial. 
more  fubtile  Oils.  Now  in  proportion,  as  VI. 
the  elfential  Oil  of  Man  is  more  fubtile  ' — v — • 
than  that  of  other  Creatures,  the  volatile 
Salt  that  impregnates  it  is  more  at  liberty 
to  aft,  which  accounts  for  thofe  fpecific 
properties  and  aftions  of  Humane  Kind, 
which  diftinguifh  them  above  other 
Creatures.  Hence  you  may  learn  why  among 
the  wife  ancients,  Salt  was  another  name 
for  wit,  and  in  our  times  a  dull  Man  is 
faid  to  be  infipid  or  infulfe.  Aromatic 
Oils  maturated  by  great  length  of  time 
turn  to  Salts :  this  fhews  why  Humane 
Kind  grow  wifer  by  age.  And  what  I 
have  faid  of  the  twofold  death  or  diflo- 
lution,  firft  of  the  compound,  by  fepara- 
ting  the  Soul  from  the  organical  Body, 
and  fecondly  of  the  Soul  it  felf,  by  di¬ 
viding  the  volatile  Salt  from  the  Oil,  il- 
luftrates  and  explains  that  notion  of  cer¬ 
tain  ancient  Philofophers :  that  as  the 
Man  was  a  compound  of  foul  and  body, 
fo  the  Soul  was  compounded  of  the  mind 
or  intelleft,  and  its  aethereal  vehicle  ;  and 
that  the  feparation  of  Soul  and  Body  or 
death  of  the  Man  is,  after  a  long  traft  of 
time,  fucceeded  by  a  fecond  death  of  the 
Soul  it  felf,  to  wit  the  feparation  or  deli¬ 
verance  of  the  intelleft  from  its  vehicle, 
and  reunion  with  the  Sun.  EUPH.  O 
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Dial.  Lyficies  your  ingenious  friend  has  opened 
VI.  anew  Scene,  and  explained  the  moll  ob- 
■ v— J  fcure  and  difficult  points  in  the  cleared:  and 
eafied  manner.  LTS.  I  mull  own  this 
account  of  things  llruck  my  fancy.  I  am 
no  great  lover  of  Creeds  or  Sydems ;  but 
when  a  notion  is  reafonable  and  grounded 
on  experience  I  know  how  to  value  it. 
CRT.  In  good  earned,  Lyficies ,  do  you 
believe  this  account  to  be  true  ?  LTS. 
Why  then  in  good  earned  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  do  or  no.  But  I  can  allure  you 
the  ingenious  Artid  nimfelf  has  not  the 
lead  doubt  about  it.  And  to  believe  an 
Artid  in  his  art  is  a  jud  maxim  and  diort 
way  to  Science.  CRI.  But  what  relation 
hath  the  Soul  of  Man  to  Chymic  art  ? 
The  fame  reafon,  that  bids  me  trud  a 
skilful  Artid  in  his  art,  inclines  me  to 
fufpeft  him  out  of  his  art.  Men  are  too 
apt  to  reduce  unknown  things  to  the 
dandard  of  what  they  know,  and  bring  a 
prejudice  or  tinfture  from  things  they 
.lave  been  converlant  in,  to  judge  thereby 
of  things  in  which  they  have  not  been 
converfant.  I  have  known  a  Fidler  gravely 
teach  that  the  Soul  was  Harmony  ;  a  Geo¬ 
metrician  very  poiitive  that  the  Soul  mud 
be  extended  ;  and  a  Phylician,  who  hav¬ 
ing  pickled  half  a  dozen  embryos  and 
di hefted  as  many  Rats  and  Frogs,  grew 
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conceited  arid  affirmed  there  was  no  Soul  D i  al. 
at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  vulgar  error.  VI. 
LTS.  My  notions  lit  eafy.  I  ffiall  not  en¬ 
gage  in  pedantic  difputes  about  them. 

They  who  don’t  like  them  may  leave 
them.  EUP H.  This,  I  fuppofe,  is  laid 
much  like  a  Gentleman. 

XV.  But  pray,  Lyficles ,  tell  me  whether 
the  Clergy  come  within  that  general  rule 
of  yours  ;  that  an  Artift  may  be  trailed  in 
his  art  ?  LT S.  By  no  means.  [E  UP  H. 

Why  fo ?  LTS.  Becaufe  I  take  my  felf 
to  know  as  much  of  thofe  matters  as 
they  do.  EUP H.  But  you  allow,  that 
in  any  other  profeffion,  one  who  hath 
fpent  much  time  and  pains  may  attain 
more  knowledge,  than  a  Man  of  equal  or 
better  parts,  who  never  made  it  his  par¬ 
ticular  bufinefs.  LTS.  Ido.  EU PH. 

And  neverthelefs  in  things  religious  and 
divine  you  think  all  Men  equally  know-* 
ing.  L  TS.  I  do  not  fay  all  Men.  But  I 
think  all  Men  of  fenfe  competent  judges. 

EU  PH.  What !  are  the  divine  attributes 
and  difpenfations  to  Mankind,  the  true 
end  and  happinefs  of  rational  Creatures 
with  thg  means  of  improving  and  per¬ 
fecting  their  Beings,  more  ealy  and  obvi-r 
ous  points  than  thofe  which  make  the 
fubject  of  every  common  profeffion  ? 

E  4  "  LTS , 
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D i  al.  LTS.  Perhaps  not:  but  one  thing  I 
VI.  know,  fome  things  are  fo  manifeftly  ab- 
furd,  that  no  authority  fhall  make  me 
give  into  them.  For  inftance,  if  all  Man¬ 
kind  fliou’d  pretend  to  perfuade  me  that 
the  Son  of  God  was  born  upon  earth  in  a 
poor  T  amily,  \^as  fpit  upon,  buffeted  and 
crucified,  lived  like  a  Beggar  and  died  like 
a  Thief,  I  fhou’d  never  believe  one  fylla- 
ble  of  it.  Common  fenfe  fhews  every  one, 
what  figure  it  wou’d  be  decent  for  an 
earthly  Prince  or  Ambaffador  to  make; 
and  the  Son  of  God,  upon  an  ambaffy 
from  Heaven,  muff  needs  have  made 
an  appearance  beyond  all  others  of  great 
eclat ,  and  in  all  refpedts  the  very  reverfe 
of  that  which  Jefus  Chrift  is  reported  to 
have  made,  even  by  his  own  Hiftorians. 
EUP H.  O  Lyficles ,  though  I  had  ever 
fo  much  mind  to  approve  and  applaud 
your  ingenious  reafoning,  yet  I  dare  not 
affent  to  this  for  fear  of  Crito.  L  TS. 
Why  fo ?  EUP H.  Becaufe  he  obferved 
juft  now,  that  Men  judge  of  things  they 
do  not  know,  by  prejudices  from  things 
they  do  know.  And  I  fear  he  wou’d  ob- 
jedt  that  you,  who  have  been  converfant  in 
the  grand  Monde ,  having  your  head  filled 
With  a  notion  of  Attendants  and  Equipage 
and  Liveries,  the  familiar  badges  of  Hu¬ 
mane  Grandeur,  are  lefs  able  to  judge  of 
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that  which  is  truly  divine;  and  that  one D i  al, 
who  had  feen  lefs,  and  thought  more,  VI. 


wou’d  be  apt  to  imagine  a  pompous  pa¬ 
rade  of  worldly  greatnefs,  not  the  moft 
becoming  the  Author  of  a  fpiritual  Reli¬ 
gion,  that  was  defigned  to  wean  Men 
from  the  world,  and  raife  them  above  it. 
CRI.  Do  you  think,  Lyjicles,  if  a  Man 
fhou’d  make  his  entrance  into  London  in 
a  rich  fuit  of  Clothes,  with  a  hundred 
gilt  Coaches,  and  a  thoufand  laced  Foot¬ 
men  ;  that  this  wou’d  be  a  more  divine 
appearance,  and  have  more  of  true  gran¬ 
deur  in  it,  than  if  he  had  power  with  a 
word  to  heal  all  manner  of  difeafes,  to 
raife  the  dead  to  life,  and  ftill  the  raging 
of  the  Winds  and  Sea?  LTS.  Without 
all  doubt  it  muff  be  yery  agreeable  to 
common  fenfe  to  fuppofe,  that  he  cou’d 
reftore  others  to  life  who  cou’d  not  fave 
his  own.  You  tell  us,  indeed,  that  he 
rofe  again  from  the  dead  :  but  what  occa- 
fton  was  there  for  him  to  die,  the  juft  for 
the  unjuft,  the  Son  of  God  for  wicked 
Men  ?  and  why  in  that  individual  place  ? 
Why  at  that  very  time  above  all  others  ? 
Why  did  he  not  make  his  appearance 
earlier,  and  preach  in  all  parts  of  the 
World,  that  the  benefit  might  have  been 
more  extenfive  ?  Account  for  all  thefe 
points  and  reconcile  them,  if  you  can,  to 
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Dial,  the  common  notions  and  plain  fenfe  of 
VI.  Mankind.  CRI.  And  what  if  thofe,  as 
1 — v — J  well  as  many  other  points,  fhou’d  lie  out 
of  the  road  that  we  are  acquainted  "with ; 
muft  we  therefore  explode  them,  and  make 
it  a  rule  to  condemn  every  proceeding  as 
fen  felefs, that  doth  not  fquare  with  the  vulgar 
fenle  of  Man  ?  If  the  precepts  and  certain 
primary  tenets  of  Religion  appear  in  the  eye 
of  Reafon  good  and  ufeful;  and  if  they 
are  alfo  found  to  be  fo  by  their  effects ;  we 
may,  for  the  fake  of  them,  admit  certain 
other  points  or  dodtrines  recommended 
v/ith  them,  to  have  a  good  tendency,  to 
be  right  and  true ;  although  we  cannot 
difcern  their  goodnefs  or  truth  by  the  meer 
light  of  Humane  Reafon,  which  may 
well  be  fuppofed  an  infufficient  judge  of 
the  proceedings,  counfels,  and  defigns 
of  Providence,  and  this  fufficeth  to  make 
our  conviction  reafonable. 

f  4  • 

•  ,  \ 

XVI.  It  is  an  allowed  point  that  no 
Man  can  judge  of  this  or  that  part  of  a 
machine  taken  by  it  felt,  without  know-  . 
ing  the  whole,  the  mutual  relation  or  de¬ 
pendence  of  its  parts,  and  the  end  for 
which  it  was  made.  And,  as  this  is  a 
point  acknowledged  in  corporeal  and  na¬ 
tural  things,  ought  we  not  by  a  parity  of 
reafon  to  l'ufpend  our  .judgment  of  a  lingle 
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unaccountable  part  of  the  Divine  Oeco-  Dial, 
nomy,  till  we  are  more  fully  acquainted  VI. 

with  the  moral  Syftem,  or  world  of  Spi-  ‘ - 

rits,  and  are  let  into  the  defigns  of  God’s 
Providence,  and  have  an  extenfive  view  of 
his  difpenfations  pall,  prefent,  and  future  ? 

Alas !  Lyjicles,  what  do  you  know  even  of 
your  felf,  whence  you  come,  what  you 
are,  or  whither  you  are  going  ?  To  me  it 
feems,  that  a  Minute  Philofopher  is  like  a 
conceited  Spectator,  who  never  looked 
behind  the  Scenes,  and  yet  wou’d  judge 
of  the  machinery;  who  from  a  tranfient 
glimpfe  of  a  part  only  of  fome  one  fcene, 
wou’d  take  u pon  him  to  cenfure  the  plot 
of  a  Play.  LT§.  As  to  the  plot  I  won’t 
fay;  but  in  half  a  Scene  a  Man  may  judge 
of  an  abfurd  Atftor.  With  what  colour 
or  pretext  can  you  juftify  the  vindictive, 
froward,  whimfical  behaviour  of  fome 
infpired  Teachgrs  or  Prophets?  Particu¬ 
lars  that  ferve  neither  for  profit  nor  plea- 
lure  I  make  a  fhifi  tq  forget ;  but  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  truth  of  this  charge  I  do  very 
well  remember.  C  R  I.  You  need  be  at 
no  pains  to  prove  a  point  I  lhall  neither 
juftify  nor  deny.  That  there  have  been 
humane  palTions,  infirmities,  and  defedts 
in  perfons  infpired  by  God,  I  freely  own ; 
nay,  that  very  wicked  Men  have  been  in¬ 
fpired,  as  Balaam  for  inftance  and  Caia- 
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D i  al, phas,  cannot  be  denied.  But  what  will 
VI.  you  infer  from  thence  ?  Can  you  prove  it 

v“ — * — 1  impoffible,  that  a  weak  or  finful  Man 
fh oil’d  become  an  inftrument  to  the  Spi¬ 
rit  of  God,  for  conveying  his  purpofe  to 
other  Sinners?  Or  that  Divine  Light  may 
not,  as  well  as  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
ftiine  on  a  foul  veffel  without  polluting  its 
rays?  LTS.  To  make  fhort  work,  the 
right  way  wou’d  be  to  put  out  our  eyes, 
and  not  judge  at  all.  CRI.  I  do  not  fay 
fo,  but  I  think  it  wou’d  be  right,  if  fome 
fanguine  perfons  upon  certain  points  fuf- 
pe&ed  their  own  judgment.  AL  C.  But 
the  very  things  faid  to  be  infpired,  taken 
by  themfelves  and  in  their  own  nature,  are 
fometimes  fo  wrong,  to  fay  no  worfe,  that 
a  Man  may  pronounce  them  not  to  be 
divine  at  firft  fight ;  without  troubling  his 
head  about  the  Syftem  of  Providence  or 
Connexion  of  Events :  As  one  may  fay 
that  Grafs  is  green,  without  knowing  or 
confidering  how  it  grows,  what  ufes  it  is 
fubfervient  to,  or  how  it  is  connected  with 
the  mundane  Syftem.  Thus  for  inftance, 
the  fpoiling  of  the  /Egyptians,  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  Canaanites ,  every  one  at 
firft  glance  fees  to  be  cruel  and  unjuft, 
and  may  therefore  without  deliberating 
pronounce  them  unworthy  of  God.  CRI. 
But,  Alciphron ,  to  judge  rightly  of  thefe 

things. 
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things,  may  it  not  be  proper  to  confider,  Dial, 
how  long  the  Ifraelites  had  wrought  un-  VI. 
der  thofe  fevere  Task-mafters  of  Egypt >  '—v—* 
what  injuries  and  hardfhips  they  had  fuf- 
tained  from  them,  what  crimes  and  abo¬ 
minations  the  Canaanites  had  been  guilty 
of,  what  right  God  hath  to  difpofe  of  the 
things  of  this  World,  to  punifh  Delin¬ 
quents,  and  to  appoint  both  the  manner 
and  the  inffruments  of  his  Julfice  ?  Man, 
who  has  not  fuch  right  over  his  fellow- 
creatures,  who  is  himfelf  a  fellow-fmner 
with  them,  who  is  liable  to  error  as  well 
as  paffion,  whofe  views  are  imperfedt,, 
who  is  governed  more  by  Prejudice,  than 
the  Truth  of  things,  may  not  improbably 
deceive  himfelf,  when  he  lets  up  for  a 
judge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  holy,  om- 
nifcient,  impaffive  Creator  and  Governor 
of  all  things. 

XVII.  ALC.  Believe  me,  Crito,  Men 
are  never  fo  induftrious  to  deceive  them- 
felves,  as  when  they  engage  to  defend  their 
Prejudices.  You  wou’d  fain  reafon  us 
out  of  all  ufe  of  our  Reafon:  Can  any 
thing  be  more  irrational?  To  forbid  us 
to  reaion  on  the  Divine  Difpenfations,  is 
to  fuppofe,  they  will  not  bear  the  reft 
of  reafon ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  God 
adts  without  reafon,  which  ought  not  to 
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Dial,  be  admitted,,  no,  not  in  any  fingle  in- 
VI.  fiance :  For  if  in  one,  why  not  in  ano- 
'  ther?  Whoever  therefore  allows  a  God, 
mufl  allow  that  he  always  adts  reafona- 
bly.  I  will  not  therefore  attribute  to  him 
Adtions  and  Proceedings  that  are  unrea- 
fonable.  He  hath  given  me  Reafon  to 
judge  withal;  and  I  will  judge  by  that 
unerring  Light,  lighted  from  the  univer- 
fal  lamp  of  Nature.  CRI.  O  Alciphron! 
as  I  frankly  own  the  common  remark 
to  be  true.  That  when  a  Man  is  againft 
Reafon,  it  is  a  fhrewd  fign  Reafon  is  a- 
gainfl  him;  fo  I  fhou’d  never  go  about 
to  diifuade  any  one,  much  lefs  one  who 
fo  well  knew  the  value  of  it,  from  ti¬ 
ling  that  noble  talent.  On  the  contrary, 
upon  all  fubjedts  of  moment,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  a  Man  ought  to  ufe  his  Reafon; 
but  then,  whether  it  may  not  be  reafona- 
ble  to  ufe  it  with  fome  deference  to  fu- 
ferior  Reafon,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  a- 
mifs  to  confider.  ALC.  It  mufl  furely 
derogate  from  the  Wifdom  of  God,  to 
l'uppofe  his  condudt  cannot  bear  being 
infpedled,  not  even  by  the  twilight  of 
Humane  Reafon.  ETJPH.  You  allow, 
then,  God  to  be  wife?  ALC.  I  do. 
EUPH.  What!  infinitely  wife?  ALC.  E- 
ven  infinitely.  EUPH.  His  Wifdom, 
then,  far  exceeds  that  of  Man.  ALC.  Vafl- 
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ly.  EUPH.  Probably  more  than  the  Dial. 
Wifdom  of  Man,  that  of  a  Child.  VI. 
ALC.  Without  all  queftion.  EUPIL  What 
think  you,  Alciphron,  mull  not  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  Parent  feem  very  unaccountable 
to  a  Child,  when  its  inclinations  are 
thwarted,  when  it  is  put  to  learn  the 
Letters,  when  it  is  ob  iged  to  fwallow 
bitter  Phyfic,  to  part  with  what  it  likes, 
and  to  fuffer,  and  do,  and  fee  many 
things  done  contrary  to  its  own  judg¬ 
ment,  however  reafonable  or  agreeable  to 
that  of  others  ?  ALC.  This  I  grant. 

EUPH.  Will  it  not  therefore  follow 
from  hence  by  a  parity  of  reafon,  that 
the  little  child,  Man,  when  it  takes  up¬ 
on  it  to  judge  of  the  Schemes  of  Paren¬ 
tal  Providence,  and  a  thing  of  yefterday, 
to  criticife  the  Oeconomy  of  the  An¬ 
cient  of  days;  will  it  not  follow,  I  fay, 
that  fuch  a  judge,  of  fuch  matters,  mult 
be  apt  to  make  very  erroneous  judg¬ 
ments?  efteeming  thofe  things  in  them- 
felves  unaccountable,  which  he  cannot 
account  for ;  and  concluding  of  fome 
certain  points,  from  an  appearance  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  carriage  towards  him,  which  is 
fuited  to  his  infancy  and  ignorance,  that 
they  are  in  themfelves  capricious  or  ab- 
furd,  and  cannot  proceed  from  a  wife, 
juft,  and  benevolent  God.  This  Angle 
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Dial,  confideration,  if  duly  attended  to,  wou’d, 
VI.  I  verily  think,  put  an  end  to  many  con- 
ceited  reafonings  againft  Revealed  Reli¬ 
gion.  ALC .  You  wou’d  have  us  then 
conclude,  that  things,  to  our  wifdom  un¬ 
accountable  ,  may  nevertherlefs  proceed 
from  an  abyfs  of  Wifdom  which  our 
line  cannot  fathom ;  and  that  profpedts 
viewed  but  in  part,  and  by  the  broken 
tinged  light  oi  our  Intellects,  though  to 
us  they  may  feem  difproportionate  and 
monftrous,  may  nevertheless  appear  quite 
otherwife  to  another  eye,  and  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fituation  t  In  a  word,  that  as  Hu¬ 
mane  Wifdom  is  but  childifh  Folly,  in 
refpeCt  of  the  divine,  fo  the  Wifdom  of 
God  may  fometimes  feem  Foolifhnefs  to 
Men. 

XVIII.  EXJPH.  I  wou’d  not  have  you 
make  thefe  conclufions,  unlefs  in  reafon 
you  ought  to  make  them  :  But  if  they 
are  reafonable,  why  lliou’d  you  not  make 
them  ?  ALC.  Some  things  may  feem  rea¬ 
fonable  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another : 
And  I  take  this  very  apology  you  make, 
for  Credulity  and  Superftition,  to  be  one 
of  thofe  things.  When  I  view  it  in  its 
Principles,  it  feems  naturally  to  follow 
from  juft  conceflions;  but  when  I  consi¬ 
der  its  confequences,  I  cannot  agree  to  it. 

A  Man 
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A  Man  had  as  good  abdicate  his  Nature,  D  i  a  l. 
as  difclaim  the  ufe  of  Reafon.  A  Doc-  VI. 
trine  is  unaccountable,  therefore  it  muft 
be  Divine!  EUPH.  Credulity  and  Su- 
perftition  are  qualities  fo  dilagreeable  and 
degrading  to  Humane  Nature,  fo  furely 
an  effedt  of  weaknefs,  and  fo  frequently 
a  caufe  of  wickednefs,  that  I  fhou’d  be 
very  much  furprifed  to  find  a  juft  courfe 
of  reafoning  lead  to  them.  I  can  never 
think  that  Reafon  is  a  blind  guide  to  folly, 
or  that  there  is  any  connexion  between 
Truth  and  Falfhood,  no  more  than  I  can 
think  a  thing’s  being  unaccountable  a  proof 
that  it  is  Divine:  Though  at  the  fame  time 
I  cannot  help  acknowledging,  it  follows 
from  your  own  avow’d  principles,  that  a 
thing’s  being  unaccountable,  or  incompre- 
henfible  to  our  Reafon,  is  no  fure  argu¬ 
ment  to  conclude  it  is  not  Divine  ;  efpe- 
cially  when  there  are  collateral  proofs  of 
its  being  fo.  A  Child  is  influenced  by  the 
many  fenfible  eftedts  it  hath  felt,  of  pater¬ 
nal  love  and  care  and  fuperior  wifdom, 
to  believe  and  do  feveral  things  with  an 
implicit  faith  and  obedience:  And  if  we 
in  the  fame  manner,  from  thd  truth  and 
reafonablenefs  which  we  plainly  fee  in  fo 
many  points  within  our  cognil'ance,  and 
the  advantages  which  we  experience  from 
the  feed  of  the  Gofpel  fown  in  good 
Vol.  II.  F  ground. 
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D  i  al.  ground,  were  difpofed  to  an  implicit  Be- 
VI.  lief  of  certain  other  points,  relating  to 
'“'~v — 1  fchemes  we  do  not  know,  or  fubjedts  to 
which  our  Talents  are  perhaps  dispropor¬ 
tionate,  I  am  tempted  to  think  it  might 
become  our  duty  without  difhonouring 
our  Reafon ;  which  is  never  fo  much  dif- 
honoured  as  when  it  is  foiled,  and  never 
in  more  danger  of  being  foiled,  than  by 
judging  where  it  hath  neither  means  nor 
right  to  judge.  L  TS.  I  wou’d  give  a  good 
deal,  to  fee  that  ingenious  Gamefler  Glau- 
cus  have  the  handling  of  Euphranor  one 
night  at  our  Club.  I  own  he  is  a  peg 
too  high  for  me  in  fome  of  his  notions  : 
But  then  he  is  admirable  at  vindicating 
Humane  Reafon  againfl  the  impofitions 
of  Prieflcraftl 

XIX.  ALC.  He  wou’d  undertake  to 
make  it  as  clear  as  day  light,  that  there 
was  nothing  worth  a  flraw  in  Chriflia- 
nity,  but  what  every  one  knew,  or  might 
know,  as  well  without  as  with  it,  before 
as  fine ejefus  Cbrift.  CRI.  That  great 
Man,  it  feems,  teacheth,  that  common 
fenfe  alone  is  the  Pole-flar,  by  which 
Mankind  ought  to  fleer  ;  and  that  what 
is  called  Revelation  muft  be  ridiculous, 
becaufe  it  is  unneceffary  andufelefs,the  na¬ 
tural  talents  of  every  Man  being  fuffici- 
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ent,  to  make  him  happy,  good,  and  wife,  D  i  al 
without  any  further  correfpondence  with  VX 
Heaven  either  for  light  or  aid.  EITP  H, 

I  have  already  acknowledged  how  fenfible 
I  am,  that  my  lituation  in  this  obfcure 
corner  of  the  Country  deprives  me  of 
many  advantages,  to  be  had  from  the 
eonverfation  of  ingenious  Men  in  Town. 

To  make  my  felf  feme  amends,  I  am 
obliged  to  converfe  with  the  dead  and  my 
own  Thoughts,  which  lafl  I  know  are  of. 
little  weight  againfl  the  authority  of 
Glaucus,  or  fuch  like  great  Men  in  the 
Minute  Philofophy.  But  what  fhall  we 
fay  to  Socrates ,  for  he  too  was  of  an  opi¬ 
nion  very  different  from  that  afcribed  to 
Glaucus  ?  ALC.  For  the  prefent  we  need 
not  infill  on  authorities,  ancient  or  mo¬ 
dern,  or  inquire  which  was  the  greater 
Man  Socrates  or  Glaucus.  Though,  me- 
thinks,  for  fo  much  as  authority  can, 
fignify,  the  prefent  times,  gray  and  hoary 
with  age  and  experience,  have  a  manifeft  . 
advantage  over  thofe  that  are  falfly  called 
ancient.  But  not  to  dwell  on  authorities,  I 
tell  you  in  plain  Englijb , E uphra nor,  we  do 
not  want  your  Revelations;  and  that  for 
this  plain  reafon,  thofe  that  are  clear  every 
body  knew  before,  and  thofe  that  are  ob¬ 
fcure  no  body  is  the  better  for.  E  U P  El. 
Whether  it  was  poffeble  for  Mankind  to 
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have  known  all  parts  of  the  Chriftian  Re¬ 
ligion,  beiides  myfteries  and  pofitive  in- 
ffitutions,  is  not  the  queftion  between  us  j 
and  that  they  adtually  did  not  know  them, 
is  too  plain  to  be  denied.  This,  perhaps, 
was  for  want  of  making  a  due  ufe  of 
Reafon.  But,  as  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  Re¬ 
velation,  it  feems  much  the  fame  thing 
whether  they  cou’d  not  know,  or  wou’d 
not  be  at  the  pains  to  know,  the  Doc¬ 
trines  revealed.  And  as  for  thofe  Dodtrines 
which  were  too  obfcure  to  penetrate,  or 
too  fublime  to  reach,  by  natural  Reafon  ; 
how  far  Mankind  may  be  the  better  for 
them  is  more,  I  had  almofl  faid,  than  even 
you  or  Glaucus  can  tell. 

•  XX.  ALC.  But  whatever  may  be  pre¬ 
tended  as  to  obfcure  Dodtrines  and  Dif- 
penfations,  all  this  hath  nothing  to  do 
with  Prophecies*  which,  being  altogether 
relative  to  Mankind,  and  the  events  of 
this  World,  to  which  our  faculties  arc 
furely  well  enough  proportioned,  one 
might  expedt  fhou’d  be  very  clear,  and 
fuch  as  might  inform  inffead  of  puzzling 
us.  EU  P  H.  And  yet  it  muff  be  allowed 
that  as  fome  Prophecies  are  clear,  there 
are  others  very  obfcure  ;  but  left  to  my 
felf,  I  doubt  1  fhou’d  never  have  inferred 
from  thence  that  they  were  not  Divine. 

In 
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In  my  own  way  of  thinking  I  fhou’dDiAL. 
have  been  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  Prophe-  VI. 
cies  we  understand  are  a  proof  for  Infpira-  ^  'v 
tion ;  but  that  thofe  we  do  not  underhand  , 
are  no  proof  againft  it.  Inafmuch  as  for 
the  latter  our  ignorance  or  the  referve  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  account,  but  for  the 
other  nothing,  for  ought  that  I  fee,  can 
account  but  Infpiration.  ALC.  Now  I 
know  feveral  fagacious  Men,  who  con¬ 
clude  very  differently  from  you,  to  wit, 
that  the  one  fort  of  Prophecies  are  non- 
fenfe,  and  the  other  contrived  after  the 
events.  Behold  the  difference  between  a 
Man  of  free  thought  and  one  of  narrow 
principles !  EU P  H.  It  feems  then  they 
rejedl  the  Revelations  becaufe  they  are  ob~ 
fcure,  and  Daniel’ s  Prophecies  becaufe 
they  are  clear.  ALC.  Either  way  a  Man 
of  fenfe  fees  caufe  to  fufpedl  there  has 
been  foul  play.  EUPH.  Your  Men  of 
fenfe  are,  it  feems,  hard  to  pleafe.  AL  C. 

Our  Philofophers  are  Men  of  piercing 
eyes.'  EUPH.  I  fuppofe  fuch  Men  ne¬ 
ver  make  tranfient  judgments  from  tran- 
fient  views;  but  always  eftablifh  fixed 
conclufions  upon  a  thorough  infpedlion  of 
things.  For  my  own  part,  I  dare  not 
engage  with  a  Man,  who  has  examined 
thofe  points  fo  nicely,  as  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed  you  have  done:  But  I  cou’d  name 
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D  i  A  l .  fome  eminent  writers  of  our  own,  now 
V I.  living,  whofe  Books  on  the  fubjecft  of 
Prophecy  have  given  great  fatisfadfion  to 
Gentlemen,  who  pafs  for  Men  of  fenfe 
and  learning,  here  in  the  Country.  AL  C. 
You  mull  know,  Euphranor,  I  am  not  at 
leifure  to  perulh  the  learned  Writings 
of  Divines,  on  a  fubjedt  which  a  Man 
may  fee  through  with  half  an  eye. 
To  me  it  is  fufficient,  that  the  point  it 
felf  is  odd  and  out  of  the  road  of  nature. 
For  the  reft,  I  leave  them  to  difpute  and 
fettle  among  themfelves,  where  to  fix  the 
precile  time  when  the  Scepter  departed 
from  Judah  ;  or  whether  in  Daniel’s  Pro¬ 
phecy  of  the  Mejjiah  we  lliou’d  compute 
by  the  Chaldeean  or  the  Julian  year.  My 
only  conclufion  concerning  all  fuch  mat¬ 
ters  is,  that  I  will  never  trouble  my  felf 
about  them.  EUPH.  To  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  genius,  who  fees  things  with  half  an 
eye,  I  know  not  what  to  fay :  But  for 
the  reft  of  Mankind,  one  wou’d  think  it 
fhou’d  be  very  rafh  in  them  to  conclude, 
without  much  and  exadt  inquiry,  on  the 
unfafe  fide  of  a  queftion  which  concerns 
their  chief  intereft.  ALC.  Mark  it  well: 
a  true  Genius  in  purfuit  of  Truth  makes 
fwift  advances  on  the  wings  of  general 
maxims,  while  little  minds  creep  and 
grovel  amidft  mean  particularities.  I  lay  it 
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down  for  a  certain  Truth;  that  by  the  fal-  D  i  ax, 
lacious  arts  of  Logic  and  Criticilm  drain-  VI. 
ing  and  forcing,  palliating,  patching  and  ‘ 
diftinguifhing,  a  Man  may  juftify  or  make 
out  any  thing;  and  this  remark,  with  one 
or  two  about  prejudice,  faves  me  a  world 
of  trouble.  EUPH.  You,  Alciphron , 
who  foar  fublime  on  ftrong  and  free  pini¬ 
ons,  vouchfafe  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
thofe  whom  you  behold  entangled  in  the 
birdlime  of  prejudice.  For  my  part,  I  find 
it  very  poffible  to  fuppofe  Prophecy  may 
be  Divine,  although  there  fhou’d  be  fome 
obfeurity  at  this  diftance,  with  refpedt  to 
dates  of  time  or  kinds  of  years.  You  your 
felf  own  Revelation  poflible  ;  and  allow¬ 
ing  this  I  can  very  eafily  conceive  it  may 
be  odd,  and  out  of  the  road  of  nature.  I 
can  without  amazement  meet  in  Holy 
Scripture  divers  Prophecies,  whereof  I 
do  not  fee  the  completion,  divers  texts  I 
do  not  underhand,  divers  myfteries  above 
my  comprehenfion,  and  ways  of  God  to 
me  unaccountable.  Why  may  not  fome 
Prophecies  relate  to  parts  of  Hiftory  I 
am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with, 
or  to  events  not  yet  come  to  pafs  ?  It 
feems  to  me  that  Prophecies  unfathomed 
by  the  hearer,  or  even  the  fpeaker  him-, 
felf,  have  been  afterward  verified  and  um. 
derftood  in  the  event ;  and  it  is  one  of  my 

F  4  maxims, 
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D I  al.  maxims  what  hath  been  may  be. 

'  Though  I  rub  my  eyes,  and  do  my  ut- 

moi.  a-i?XrriCate  my  fr°m  prejudice, 
yet  it  (till  feems  very  poffible  to  me,  that, 

what  I  do  not,  a  more  acute,  more  at¬ 
tentive,  or  mere  learned  Man  may  under- 
ftand  :  At  lead:  thus  much  is  plain ;  the 
difficulty  of  fome  points  or  paffages  doth 
™  hinder  the  clearnefs  of  others,  and 
ihofe  parts  of  Scripture,  which  we  cannot 
interpret,  we  are  not  bound  to  know  the 
lenfe  of.  What  evil  or  what  inconveni¬ 
ence,  if  we  cannot  comprehend  what  we 

are  not  obliged  to  comprehend,  or  if  we 

cannot  account  for  thofe  things  which  it 
doth  not  belong  to  us  to  account  for  ? 
Scriptures  not  underftood,  at  one  time, 
01  by  one  perfon,  may  be  underftood  at 
anothei  time,  or  by  other  perfons.  May 
we  not  peiceive,  by  retrofpedl  on  what  is 
pair,  a  certain  progrefs  from  darker  to 
lighter,  in  tne  leries  of  the  Divine  Oeco- 


nomy  towards  Man?  And  may  not  fu¬ 
ture  events  clear  up  fuch  points  as  at  pre- 
fent  exercife  the  faith  of  Believers  ?  Now 
I  cannot  help  thinking  (fuch  is  the  force 
eitner  of  truth  or  prejudice)  that  in  all 
this,  there  is  nothing  drained  or  forced, 
or  which  is  not  reafonable  and  natural  to 


XXI.  ALC, 
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XXI.  ALC.  Well,  Euphranor ,  I  will  Dial. 
lend  you  a  helping  hand,  fince  you  defire  VI. 
it,  but  think  fit  to  alter  my  method :  For 
you  mull  know,  the  main  points  of  Chri- 
itian  Belief  have  been  infufed  fo  early, 
and  inculcated  fo  often,  by  nurfes,  peda¬ 
gogues,  and  priefts,  that,  be  the  proofs 
ever  fo  plain,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  con¬ 
vince  a  mind,  thus  tinCtured  and  Rained, 
by  arguing  againfi:  revealed  Religion  from 
its  internal  characters.  I  lhall  therefore 
fet  my  felf  to  confider  things  in  another 
light,  and  examine  your  Religion  by  cer¬ 
tain  external  characters  or  circumftantials, 
comparing  the  fyltem  of  Revelation  with 
collateral  accounts  of  ancient  Heathen 
writers,  and  fhewing  how  ill  it  confiits 
with  them.  Know  then,  that  the  Chri- 
ftian  Revelation  fuppofing  the  JewiJh ,  ic 
follows,  that  if  the  JewiJh  be  deftroyed  the 
Chriftian  mull  of  courfe  fall  to  the  ground. 

Now,  to  make  fliort  work,  I  fhall  attack 
this  JewiJh  Revelation  in  its  head.  Tell 
me,  are  we  not  obliged,  if  we  believe  the 
Mojaic  account  of  things,  to  hold  the 
world  was  created  not  quite  fix  thouland 
years  ago  ?  EUPH.  I  grant  we  are.  ALC. 

What  will  you  fay  now,  if  other  ancient 
records  carry  up  the  hiftory  of  the  world 
many  thoufand  years  beyond  this  period  ? 

What  if  the  /Egyptians  and  Chine Je  have 

accounts 
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D  i  a l.  accounts  extending  to  thirty  or  forty 
VI.  thoufand  years?  What  if  the  former  of 
— 1  thefe  nations  have  obferved  twelve  hundred 
eclipfes,  during  the  fpace  of  forty  eight 
thoufand  years,  before  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  great  ?  V/hat  if  the  Chinefe  have 
alfo  many  obfervations  antecedent  to  the 
JeveiJJj  account  of  the  Creation  ?  What  if 
the  Chaldceans  had  been  obferving  the  Stars 
for  above  four  hundred  thoufand  years? 
And  what  fhall  we  fay  if  we  have  Succef- 
fions  of  Kings  and  their  Reigns,  marked 
for  feveral  thoufand  years  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world,  affigned  by  MoJ'es  ? 
Shall  we  rejedt  the  accounts  and  records 
of  all  other  nations,  the  mod;  famous,  an¬ 
cient,  and  learned  in  the  world,  and  pre- 
ferve  a  blind  reverence  for  the  Legiflator 
of  the  Jews?  EUPH.  And  pray  if  they 
deferve  to  be  rejected,  why  fhou’d  we  not 
rejedt  them?  What  if  thofe  monilrous 
Chronologies  contain  nothing  but  names 
without  adtions  and  manifeft  fables  ?  What 
if  thofe  pretended  obfervations  of  f_ Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Chaldceans  were  unknown  or  un¬ 
regarded  by  ancient  Aftronomers  ?  What 
if  the  Jefuits  have  fhewn  the  inconfiften- 
cy  of  the  like  Chinefe  pretenfions  with  the 
Truth  ofthe Ephnnc  rules i  What  ifthemoffc 
ancient  Chineje  obfervations  allow’d  to  be 
authentic,  are  thofe  of  two  fixed  Stars,  one 
,  in 
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in  the  winter  Solftice,  the  other  in  the  Dial. 
Vernal  Equinox,  in  the  reign  ef  their  VI. 
King  Yao ,  which  was  lince  the  Flood?*'  — v — * 
ALC.  You  muft  give  me  leave  to  obferve, 
the  Romijh  Miffionaries  are  of  fmall  credit 
in  this  point.  EUPH.  But  what  know¬ 
ledge  have  we,  or  can  we  have,  of  thofe 
Chinefe  affairs,  but  by  their  means  ?  The 
fame  perfons  that  tell  us  of  thefe  accounts 
refute  them ;  if  we  reject  their  authority 
in  one  cafe,  what  right  have  we  to  build 
upon  it  in  another?  ALC.  When  I  confi- 
der  that  the  Chinefe  have  annals  of  more 
than  forty  thoufand  years,  and  that  they 
are  a  learned  ingenious  and  acute  People, 
very  curious,  and  addidted  to  Arts  and 
Sciences,  I  profefs  I  cannot  help  paying 
fome  regard  to  their  accounts  of  time. 

EUPH.  Whatever  advantage  their  fltua- 
tion  and  political  maxims  may  have  given 
them,  it  doth  not  appear  they  are  fo  learn¬ 
ed  or  fo  acute  in  point  of  Science  as  the 
Europeans.  The  general  character  of  the 
Chinefe ,  if  we  may  believe  Yrigaltius  and 
other  writers,  is  that  they  are  Men  of  a  tri¬ 
fling  and  credulous  curioflty,  addidted  to 
fearch  after  the  Philofopher’s  Stone,  and 
a  Medicine  to  make  Men  immortal,  to 
Aftrology,  Fortune- telling,  and  Prefages 
of  all  kinds.  Their  ignorance  in  Nature 

*  Bianchini  Hiftor.  Univerf.  c.  17. 
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.  and  Mathematics  is  evident,  from  the 
great  hand  the  Pfejiiits  make  of  that 
kind  of  knowledge  among  them.  But 
what  diall  we  think  of  thofe  extraordinary- 
annals,  if  the  very  Chtticje  themlelves  give 
no  credit  to  them  for  more  than  three 
thou  find  years  before  Jefus  Chrift  ?  If  they 
do  not  pretend  to  have  begun  to  write  hi- 
ftory  above  four  thoufand  years  ago  ?  And 
if  the  olded  books  they  have  now  extant 
in  an  intelligible  character,  are  not  above 
two  thoufand  years  old  ?  One  wou’d  think 
a  Man  of  your  Sagacity,  fo  apt  to  fufpedt 
every  thing  out  of  the  common  road  of 
nature,  fhou’d  not  without  the  cleared: 
proof  admit  thofe  annals  for  authentic, 
which  record  fuch  drange  things  as  the 
Sun’s  not  fetting  for  ten  days,  and  Gold 
raining  three  days  together.  Tell  me, 
Alciphron ,  can  you  really  believe  thefe 
things  without  inquiring  by  what  means 
the  tradition  was  preferved,  through  what 
hands  it  pafled,  or  what  reception  it  met 
with,  or  who  fird  committed  it  to  wri¬ 
ting?  ALC.  To  omit  the  Chinefe and  their 
Story,  it  will  ferve  my  purpofe  as  well  to 
build  on  the  authority  of  Manetho  that 
learned  Egyptian  Pried,  who  had  fuch  op¬ 
portunities  of  fearching  into  the  mod  an¬ 
cient  accounts  of  time,  and  copying  into 
his  Dvnadies  the  mod  venerable  and  au- 

$  *  '  i 
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thentic  records  infcribed  on  the  pillars  of  D  1  al. 
Hermes.  EUPH.  Pray,  Alciph  ron,  where  VI. 
were  thofe  chronological  pillars  to  be  feen  ?  '  v  J 
ALC.  In  the  Seriadical  land.  EUPH. 

And  where  is  that  country  ?  ALC.  I  don’t 
know.  EUPH.  How  were  thofe  records 
preferved  for  fo  many  ages  down  to  the 
time  of  this  Hermes,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  inventor  of  letters  ?  ALC.  I 
do  not  know.  EUPH.  Did  any  other 
writers,  before  or  fmce  Manetho,  pretend 
to  have  feen,  or  tranfcribed,  or  known  any 
thing  about  thefe  pillars  ?  ALC.  Not  that 
I  know.  EUPH.  Or  about  the  place 
where  they  are  faid  to  have  been.  ALC. 

If  they  did,  it  is  more  than  I  know.  EUPH. 

Do  the  Greek  Authors  that  went  into 
/Egypt,  and  confulted  the  /. Egyptian  priefts, 
agree  with  thefe  accounts  of  Manetho  ? 

ALC.  Suppofe  they  do  not.  EUPH.  Doth 
Diodorus,  who  lived  lince  Manetho,  follow, 
cite,  or  fo  much  as  mention  this  fame  Ma¬ 
netho ?  ALC.  What  will  you  infer  from 
all  this  ?  EUPH.  If  I  did  not  know  you 
and  your  principles,  and  how  vigilantly 
you  guard  againft  impofture,  I  fhou’d  in¬ 
fer  that  you  were  a  very  credulous  Man. 

For  what  can  we  call  it  but  credulity  to 
believe  mod;  incredible  things  on  mod; 

{lender  authority,  fuch  as  fragments  of  an 
obfcure  writer,  difagreeing  with  all  other 

Hiftorians, 
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.  Hiftorians,  fupported  by  an  obfcure  autho¬ 
rity  of  Hermes’s  pillars,  for  which  you 
muft  take  his  word,  and  which  contain 
things  fo  improbable  as  Succeflions  of 
Gods  and  Demi-gods,  for  many  thoufand 
years,  V ulcan  alone  having  reigned  nine 
thoufand  ?  There  is  little  in  thefe  venera¬ 
ble  Dynafties  of  Manetho ,  befides  names 
and  numbers;  and  yet  in  that  little  we 
meet  with  very  ftrange  things,  that  wou’d 
be  thought  Romantic  in  another  writer : 
b  or  inftance,  the  Nile  overflowing  with 
honey,  the  Moon  grown  bigger,  a  fpeak- 
ing  Lamb,  feventy  Kings  who  reigned  as 
many  days  one  after  another,  a  King  a 
day  *.  If  you  are  known,  Alciphron,  to  give 
credit  to  thefe  things,  I  fear  you  will  lofe 
the  honour  of  being  thought  incredulous. 
ALC.  And  yet  thefe  ridiculous  fragments, 
as  you  wou’d  reprefent  them,  have  been 
thought  worth  the  pains  and  lucubrations 
of  very  learned  Men.  How  can  you  ac¬ 
count  for  the  work  that  the  great  Jofeph 
Scaliger  and  Sir  John  Marjham  make  a- 
bout  them?  EUPH.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
account  for  it.  To  fee  Scaliger  add  ano¬ 
ther  Julian  period  to  make  room  for  fuch 
things  as  Manetho  s  Dynafties,  and  Sir 
John  Marjham  take  fo  much  learned  pains 
to  piece,  patch,  and  mend  thofe  obfcure 

*  Seal,  Can.  Ifag.  1.  a. 
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fragments,  to  range  them  in  Synchronifms,  Dial. 
and  try  to  adjuft  them  with  facred  Chro-  VI. 
nology,  or  make  them  confident  with ' — 'r~a 
themfelves  and  other  accounts,  is  to  me 
very  ftrange  and  unaccountable.  Why 
they,  or  Eufebius,  or  your  felf,  or  any  o- 
ther  learned  Man  fhou’d  imagine  thofe 
things  deferve  any  regard  I  leave  you  to 
explain. 

XXII.  ALC.  After  all  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  what  fhou’d  move,  not  only  Ma- 
netho ,  but  alfo  other  /Egyptian  Priefts,  long 
before  his  time,  to  fet  up  fuch  great  pre¬ 
tences  to  antiquity,  all  which,  however 
differing  one  from  another,  agree  in  this, 
that  they  overthrow  the  Mofaic  Hiftory  ? 

How  can  this  be  accounted  for  without 
fome  real  foundation  ?  What  point  of 
pleafure  or  profit,  or  power,  cou’d  fee 
Men  on  forging  Succellions  of  ancient 
names,  and  periods  of  time  for  ages  be¬ 
fore  the  world  began  ?  E  UPH.  Pray,  Al~ 
ctphron ,  is  there  any  thing  fo  flrange  or 
lingular  in  this  vain  humour  of  extending 
the  antiquity  of  nations  beyond  the  Truth? 

Hath  it  not  been  obferved  in  moft  parts  of 
the  world?  Doth  it  not  even  in  our  own 
times  fhew  it  felf,  efpecially  among  thofe 
dependent  and  fubdued  people,  who  have 
little  elfe  to  boaft  of.  To  pafs  over  others 

4  Of 
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^  I  0lj!  Fellow-fubjedls,  who,  in  proportion 

.  _  '  .  as  ,  ey  are  below  their  neighbours  in 
wealth  and  power,  lay  claim  to  a  more 
remote  antiquity  $  are  not  the  pretenfions 
of  Injh  men  in  this  way  known  to  be 
very  gieat  ?  If  I  may  trull;  my  Memory 
O  Flaherty ,  in  his  Ogygia,  mentions  fome 
tranfadhons  in  Ireland  before  the  Flood, 
The  fame  humour,  and  from  the  fame 
caufe,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Sicily , 
a  Country  for  fome  Centuries  pad:,  fubjedt 
to  the  Dominion  of  Foreigners:  during 
which  time,  the  Sicilians  have  publilhed 
divers  fabulous  accounts,  concerning  the 
original  and  antiquity  of  their  cities,  where¬ 
in  they  vye  with  each  other.  It  is  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  proved  by  ancient  Infcriptions, 
whole  exiftence  or  authority  leems  on  a 
level  with  that  of  Hermes’s  Pillars,  that 
Palermo  was  founded  in  the  days  of  the 
I  ati  larch  IJ'aac  by  a  colony  of  Hebrews , 
Phoenicians  and  Syrians ,  and  that  a  Grand- 
fon  of  Efau  had  been  Governor  of  a  to¬ 
wer  fubfifting  within  thefe  two  hundred 
years  in  that  city*  The  antiquity  of 
MeJJina  hath  been  carried  dill  higher,  by 
fome  who  wou’d  have  us  think  it  was  en¬ 
larged  by  Nimrod-f.  The  like  pretenfions 
are  made  by  Cataniat  and  other  Towns  ol 

*  Fazelli  Hid.  Sicul.  decad.  i.  lib.  8. 
t  Reina  Notizic  Idoriche  di  Medina 
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that  I  (land,  who  have  found  Authors  ofDiAL. 
as  good  credit  as  Manetbo  to  fupport  them.  VI. 
Now  I  fhou’d  be  glad  to  know  why  the ' — v — 
/Egyptians,  a  fubdued  people,  may  not 
probably  be  luppofed  to  have  invented  fa¬ 
bulous  accounts  from  the  fame  motive,  and 
like  others  valued  themlelves  on  extrava¬ 
gant  pretenfions  to  Antiquity,  when  in  all 
other  refpeds  they  were  fo  much  inferior 
to  their  Matters  ?  That  people  had  been 
fucceffively  conquered  by  /. Ethiopians ,  AJJy- 
rians ,  Babylonians,  Perjians,  and  Gre¬ 
cians,  before  it  appears  that  thole  wonder¬ 
ful  Dynafties  of  Manetho  and  the  Pillars 
of  Hermes  were  ever  heard  of ;  as  they  had 
been  by  the  two  firft  of  thofe  Nations  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Solon  himfelf,  the  earlieft 
Greek  that  is  known  to  have  confulted  the 
Priefts  of  /Egypt :  Whofe  accounts  were 
fo  extravagant  that  even  the  Greek  Hifto- 
rians,  though,  unacquainted  with  Holy 
Scripture,  were  far  from  giving  an  intire 
credit  to  them.  Herodotus  making  a  re¬ 
port  upon  their  authority,  faith,  Thofe  to 
whom  fuch  things  feem  credible  may  make 
the  beft  of  them,  for  himfelf  declaring 
that  it  was  his  purpofe  to  write  what  he 
heard*-  And  both  he  and  Diodorus  do, 
on  divers  occafions,  Ihew  the  fame  Diffi¬ 
dence  in  the  narratives  of  thofe  /Egyptian 

*  Herodotus  in  Euterpe. 
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Dial.  Priefts.  And  as  we  obferved  of  the  Mgyp- 
VI.  tians,  it  is  no  lefs  certain  that  the  Phceni- 
v  J  dans ,  Affyrians ,  and  Chaldee  am  were  each 
a  conquered  and  reduced  People,  before 
the  reft  of  the  world  appear  to  have  heard 
any  thing  of  their  pretenfions  to  fo  re¬ 
mote  Antiquity.  C  R I.  But  what  ccca- 
fion  is  there  to  be  at  any  pains  to  account 
for  the  humour  of  fabulous  Writers  ?  Is  it 

t 

not  fufficient  to  fee  that  they  relate  Abfur- 
dities;  that  they  are  unfupported  by  any 
foreign  Evidence ;  that  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  Credit,  even  among  their 
own  Countrymen,  and  that  they  are  incon- 
fiftent  one  with  another?  That  Men  fhou’d 
have  theVanity  to  impofe  on  the  World  by 
falfe  accounts,  is  nothing  ftrange;  it  is 
much  more  fo,  that  after  what  hath  been 
done  towards  undeceiving  the  world  by  fo 
many  learned  Critics,  there  fhou’d  be  Men 
found  capable  of  being  abufed  by  thofe 
paltry  feraps  of  Manetho ,  Berofus ,  Ctefias , 
or  the  like  fabulous 'or  counterfeit  Writers. 
ALC.  Give  me  leave  to  obferve,  thofe 
learned  Critics  may  prove  to  be  Ecclefia- 
ftics,  perhaps  fome  of  them  Papifts.  CRI. 
What  do  you  think  of  Sir  Ifaac  Ntwfon, 
was  he  either  Papjft  or  Ecclefiaftic  ?  Per¬ 
haps  you  may  hot  allow  him  to  have  been 
in  Sagacity,  or  Force  of  mind,  equal  to 
the  great  Men  of  the  Minute  Philoiophy : 
&  -  But 
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But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  had  read.D 
and  thought  much  upon  the  fubjedt,  and 
that  the  refult  of  his  inquiry  was  a  perfect 
contempt  of  all  thofe  celebrated  Rivals  to 
Mofes.  ALC.  It  hath  been  obferved  by 
Ingenious  Men,  that  Sir  IJ'aac  Newton, 
though  a  Layman,  was  deeply  prejudiced, 
witnefs  his  great  regard  to  the  Bible.  CRL 
And  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Mr.  Locke, 
Mr.  Boyle ,  Lord  Bacon ,  and  other  famous 
Laymen,  who,  however  knowing  in  fome 
points,  muft  neverthelefs  be  allowed  not 
to  have  attained  that  keen  Difcernment, 
which  is  the  peculiar  diftindtion  of  your 

Sedh 


XXIII.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  other 
reafons  belide  prejudice,  to  incline  a  Man 
to  give  Moj'es  the  preference,  on  the  T ruth 
of  whofe  Hiftory  the  Government,  Man¬ 
ners, and  Religion  of  his  Countrymen  were 
founded  and  framed ;  of  whofe  Hiftory 
there  are  manifeft  traces  in  the  moft  anci- 
ent  books  and  traditions  of  the  Gentiles , 
particularly  of  the  Brachmans  and  Perfees ; 
whofe  hiftory  is  confirmed  by  the  late  In¬ 
vention  of  arts  and  faiences,  the  gradual 
Peopling  of  the  world,  the  very  Names  of 
ancient  nations,  and  even  by  the  Authori¬ 
ty  and  Argument?  of  that  renowned  Phi- 
tofopher  Lucretius ,  who,  on  other  points, 
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D  i  A  l  .  is  fo  much  admired  and  followed  by  thole 
VI.  of  your  Sedt.  Not  to  mention  tjiat  the 

V  v  1  continual  Decreafe  of  fluids,  the  Sinking  of 
hills, and  the  Diminution  of  Planetary  mo¬ 
tions  afford  fo  many  Natural  Proofs,  which 
Ihew  this  world  had  a  beginning ;  as  the 
Civil  or  Hilforical  proofs  abovementioned 
do  plainly  point  out,  this  beginning  to 
have  been  about  the  time  alfigned  in  Holy 
Scripture.  After  all  which  I  beg  leave  to 
add  one  Oblervation  more.  To  any  one  who 
confiders  that,  on  digging  into  the  earth, 
iuch  quantities  of  Ihells,  and,  in  fome 
places,  bones  and  horns  of  animals  are 
found,  lound  and  intire  after  having  lain 
there  in  all  probability  fome  thoufands  of 
years ;  it  Ihou’d  feem  probable,  that  Gems, 
Medals,  and  Implements  in  metal  or  ftone, 
might  have  lalled  intire,  buried  under 
ground  .  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  years,  if 
the  world  had  been  fo  old.  How  comes 
it  then  to  pals  that  no  remains  are  found, 
no  antiquities  of  thofe  numerous  ages  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Scripture  accounts  of  time  ;  no 
fragments  of  buildings,  no  publick  monu¬ 
ments,  no  intaglias,  cammeos,  llatues,  balfo 
relievos,  medals,  infcriptions,  utenfils,or  ar¬ 
tificial  works  of  any  kind  are  ever  difcover’d, 
which  may  bear  telfimony  to  the  exillence 
of  thofe  mighty  Empires,  thofe  Succelfi- 
ons  of  Monarchs,  Heroes,  and  Demi-gods, 
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for  fo  many  thoufand  years  ?  Let  us  look  D  r  a  l. 
forward  and  fuppofe  ten  or  twenty  thou-  VI. 
fand  years  to  come,  during  which  time  we  ' — * — ^ 
will  fuppofe,  that  plagues,  famines,  wars, 
and  earthquakes  fhall  have  made  great  ha- 
vock  in  the  world,  is  it  not  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  at  the  end  of  l'uch  a  period,  Pil¬ 
lars,  Vafes,  and  Statues  now  in  being  ot 
Granite,  or  Porphyry,  or  Jafper,  (Stones 
of  fuch  hardnefs,  as  we  know  them  to 
have  iafted  two  thoufand  years  above 
ground, without  any  confiderable  alteration) 
wou’d  bear  record  of  thefe  and  paft  ages  ? 
or  that  fome  of  our  current  Coins  might 
then  be  dug  up,  or  old  Walls  and  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  Buildings  fhew  themfelves,  as 
well  as  the  fhells  and  ftones  of  the  Pri¬ 
maeval  World  are  preferved  down  to  our 
times.  To  me  it  feems  to  follow  from 
thefe  conliderations,  which  common  fenfe 
and  experience  make  all  men  judges  of, 
that  we  may  fee  good  reafon  to  conclude, 
the  world  was  created  about  the  time  re¬ 
corded  in  Holy  Scripture.  And  if  we  ad¬ 
mit  a  thing  fo  extraordinary  as  the  Crea¬ 
tion  of  this  World,  it  fhou’d  feem  that  we 
admit  fomething  ftrange,  and  odd,  and 
new  to  Humane  Apprehenfion, beyond  any 
other  miracle  whatfoever. 

XXIV.  Alciphron  fate  muling  and 
jnade  no  anfwer,  whereupon  Lyficles  ex- 
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D  i  At. .  preffed  himfelf  in  the  following  manner. 
^  f  •  I  mu  ft  own  I  fhou’d  rather  fuppofe  With 
Lucretius ,  that  the  world  was  made  by 
chance,  and  that  Men  grew  out  of  the 
earth,  like  Pompions,  than  pin  my  faith 
on  thofe  wretched  fabulous  fragments  of 
Oriental  Hiftory.  And  as  for  the  learned 
Men,  who  have  taken  pains  to  illuftrate 
and  piece  them  together,  they  appear  to 
me  no  better  than  fo  many  mufty  Pe¬ 
dants.  An  ingenious  Free-thinker  may 
perhaps  now  and  then  make  fome  ufe  of 
their  Lucubrations,  and  play  one  abfurdity 
againft  another.  But  you  are  not  there¬ 
fore  to  think,  he  pays  any  real  regard  to 
the  authority  of  fuch  apocryphal  Wri¬ 
ters,  or  believes  one  fyllable  of  the  Chinefe, 
Babylonian ,  or  /Egyptian  Traditions.  If 
we  feem  to  give  them  a  preference  before 
the  Bible,  it  is  only  becaufe  they  are  not 
eftablifhed  by  Law.  This  is  my  plain 
fenfe  of  the  matter,  and  1  dare  fay  it  is 
the  general  fenfe  of  our  Sedt;  who  are 
too  rational  to  be  in  earneft  on  fuch 
trifles,  though  they  fometimes  give  hints 
of  deep  Erudition,  and  put  on  a  grave 
face  to  divert  themfelves  with  Bigots. 
.AL  C.  Since  Lyficlcs  will  have  it  fo,  I 
am  content  not  to  build  on  accounts  of 
time  preceding  the  Mofaic.  I  muft  ne- 
Verthelefs  beg  leave  to  obferve,  there  is 
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another  point  of  a  different  nature,  a- Dial. 
gain  ft  which  there  do  not  lie  the  fame  VI. 
exceptions,  that  deferves  to  be  conlidered,  1 
and  may  ferve  our  purpofe  as  well.  I 
prefume  it  will  be  allowed  that  Hiftorians, 
treating  of  times  within  the  Mofaic  ac¬ 
count,  ought  by  impartial  Men  to  be 
placed  on  the  fame  foot  with  Mofes.  It 
may  therefore  be  expected,  that  thofe, 
who  pretend  to  vindicate  his  Writings, 
fliou’d  reconcile  them  with  parallel  ac¬ 
counts  of  other  Authors,  treating  of  the 
fame  times,  things,  and  perfons.  And,  if 
we  are  not  attached  lingly  to  Mofes ,  but 
take  our  notions  from  other  Writers,  and 
the  probability  of  things,  we  fhall  fee 
good  caufe  to  believe,  the  Jews  were  only 
a  crew  of  leprous  ^Egyptians ,  driven  from 
their  Country  on  account  of  that  loath- 
fome  Diftemper ;  and  that  their  Religion, 
pretended  to  have  been  delivered  from 
Heaven  at  mount  Sinai,  was  in  truth 

*  I 

learned  in  /Egypt,  and  brought  from 
thence.  CRI.  Not  to  infill,  on  what 
cannot  be  denied,  that  an  Hiftorian  wri¬ 
ting  of  his  own  times  is  to  be  believed, 
before  others  who  treat  of  the  fame  fub- 
ject  feveral  ages  after,  it  feems  to  me  that 
it  is  abfurd  to  expeft  we  fhou’d  reconcile 
Mofes  with  profane  Hiftorians,  till  you 
have  firft reconciled  them  one  with  another. 

G  ^  In 
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Dial.  In  anfwer  therefore  to  what  you  obferve, 
VI.  I  defire  you  wou’d  confider  in  the  firffc 
— v — 1  place,  that  Manet  ho.  Cheer emon,  and  Lyji- 
machus  had  publifhed  incoflfiftent  accounts 
of  the  yews,  and  their  going  forth  from 
/Egypt  * ;  In  the  fecond  place,  that  their 
Language  is  a  plain  proof  they  were  not 
of  /Egyptian,  but  either  of  Phoenician,  of 
Syrian,  or  of  Chaldee  an,  original:  and  in 
the  third  place,  that  it  doth  not  feem 
very  probable  to  fuppofe,  their  Religion, 
the  Bafis  or  Fundamental  principle  of 
which  was  the  Worfhip  of  one  only  Su¬ 
preme  God,  and  the  principal  Defign  of 
which  was  to  abolilh  Idolatry,  cou’d  be 
derived  from  /Egypt,  the  moll  Idolatrous 
of  all  nations.  It  mull  be  owned,  the 
feparate  lituation  and  inllitutions  of  the 
Jews  occafioned,  their  being  treated  by 
home  Foreigners,  with  great  ignorance  and 
contempt  of  them  and  their  original.  But 
Strabo,  who  is  allowed  to  have  been  a 
judicious  and  inquilitive  Writer,  though 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  their  true 
Hillory,  makes  more  honourable  mention 
of  them.  He  relates  that  MoJ'es,  with  ma¬ 
ny  other  Worlhippers  of  one  Infinite  God, 
not  approving  the  Image  worfhip  of  the  Mi- 
gyp  tians  and  other  nations,  went  out  from 
/Egypt  and  fettled  in  y erufalem,  where 

*  Jofeph,  contra  Apion,  1.  i. 
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XXV.  ALC.  We  who  aflertthe  caufe 
of  Liberty  againft  Religion,  in  thefe  later 
ages  of  the  world,  lie  under  great  dilad- 
vantages,  from  the  lofs  of  ancient  Books, 
which  cleared  up  many  points  to  the  eyes 
of  thofe  great  Men,  Cel/us ,  Porphyry ,  and 
Julian,  which  at  a  greater  diftance  and 
with  lefs  help  cannot  fo  eafily  be  made 
out  by  us :  but,  had  we  thofe  Records,  1 
doubt  not  we  might  demolilh  the  whole 
Syftem  at  once.  CRI.  And  yet  I  make 
fome  doubt  of  this ;  becaufe  thofe  great 
Men,  as  you  call  them,  with  all  thofe 
advantages  cou’d  not  do  it.  ALC.  That 
muft  needs  have  been  owing  to  the  Dul- 
nefs  and  Stupidity  of  the  world  in  thofe 
days,  when  the  art  of  reafoning  was  not 
fo  much  known  and  cultivated  as  of  late: 
But  thofe  Men  of  true  genius  faw  through 
the  deceit  themfelves,  and  were  very  clear 
in  their  opinion,  which  convinces  me  they 
had  good  reafon  on  their  fide.  CRI.  And 
yet  that  great  Man  Celfus  feems  to  have 
had  very  flight  and  inconftant  notions: 
one  while,  he  talks  like  a  thorough  Epicu¬ 
rean  another, he  admits  Miracles,  Prophe¬ 
cies,  and  a  future  Rate  of  rewards  and 


*  Strab,  1.  16. 
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D  i  al,  punifhments.  What  think  you,  Alciphron, 
*  1  ® fomething  capricious  in  fo  great 

a  Man,  among  other  advantages  which  he 
afcribes  to  Brutes  above  Humane  Kind,  to 
iuppofe  they  are  Magicians  and  Prophets  ; 
that  they  have  a  nearer  commerce  and 
union  with  the  Divinity ;  that  they  know 
more  than  Men  j  and  that  Elephants,  in 
particular,  are  of"  all  others  moffc  religious 
animals  and  ftridt  obfervers  of  an  Oath  ¥ . 
AL  C.  A  great  Genius  will  be  fometimes 
whimfical.  But  what  do  you  fay  to  the 
Empeioi  Julian y  was  not  he  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  Man?  CRI.  He  feems  by  his 
writings  to  have  been  lively  and  fatyrical. 
JFurthei,  I  make  no  difficulty  of  owning 
that  he  was  a  generous,  temperate,  gallant, 
and  facetious  Emperor:  But  at  the  fame 
time  it  muff  be  allow’d,  becaule  his  own 
Heathen  Panegyrift  Ammianm  Marcelli- 
nus  f  allows  it,  that  he  was  a  prating, 
light,  vain,  fuperflitious  fort  of  Man.  And 
Therefore  his  Judgment  or  Authority  can 
be  but  of  fmall  weight  with  thole,  who 
are  not  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  ALC. 
But  of  all  the  great  Men  who  wrote  a- 
gainfl  Revealed  Religion,  the  greatefl 
without  queftion  was  that  truly  great  Man 
Porphyry ,  the  lofs  of  whofe  invaluable 

r  Origen.  contra  Celfum,  1.  4. 
t  Am.  Marcellin,  J.  25, 
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work  can  never  be  fufficiently  lamented.  D  i  al. 
This  profound  Philofopher  went  to  the  VL 
bottom  and  original  of  things.  He  molt '  r—1 

learnedly  confuted  the  Scriptures,  Ihew’d 
the  Abfurdity  of  the  Mojhic  accounts,  un¬ 
dermined  and  expofed  the  Prophecies,  and 
ridiculed  allegorical  Interpretations  *.  The 
moderns,  it  mult  be  owned,  have  done 
great  things  and  Ihewn  themfelves  able 
Men ;  yet  I  cannot  but  regret  the  lots  of 
what’  was  done  by  a  perfon  of  fuch  valt 
abilities,  and  who  lived  fo  much  neaiei 
the  Fountain-head ;  though  his  authority 
furvives  his  writings,  and  mult  Itill  have 
its  weight  with  impartial  Mien,  in  fpight 
of  the  enemies  of  Truth.  CRT.  Por¬ 
phyry,  I  grant,  was  a  thorough  Infidel, 
though  he  appears  by  no  means  to  have 
been&incredulous.  It  feems  he  had  a  great 
opinion  ol  Wizards  and  Necromancers,  and 
believed  the  Mylteries,  Miracles,  and  Pro¬ 
phecies  of  Pheurgijh  and  a: Egyptian  prielts. 

He  was  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  ob- 
fcure  Jargon ;  and  pretended  to  extraordi¬ 
nary  Extafics.  In  a  word  this  great  Man. 
appears  co  have  been  as  unintelligible  as  a 
Schoolman,  as  fuperltitious  as  a  Monk, 
and  as  fanatical  as  any  Quietift  or 
Quaker ;  and,  to  compleat  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  Minute  Philofopher,  he  was 

*  Luc.  Holfteniusde  vita  &  fcriptis  Porpliyrii. 
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al.  under  ftrong  temptations  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  himfelf.  We  may  frame  a  no- 
non  of  this  Patriarch  of  Infidelity,  by  his 
judicious  way  of  thinking  upon  other 
points  as  well  as  the  Chriftian  Religion.  So 
fagacious  was  he  as  to  find  out,that  the  fouls 
of  infers,  when  feparated  from  their 
bodies,  become  rational :  that  Demons  of 
a  thoufand  fliapes  a  flirt  in  making  Phil- 
ttums  and  Charms,  whofe  fpiritual  bodies 
are  nourifhed  and  fattened  by  the  Steams 
of  libations  and  facrifices  :  that  the  Ghofts 
of  thole,  who  died  violent  deaths,  ufe  to 
haunt  and  appear  about  their  Sepulchres. 
This  fame  egregious  Philofopher  advifeth 
a  wife  Man  not  to  eat  flefh,  left  the  im¬ 
pure  boul  of  the  Brute  that  was  put  to 
violent  death  fhou  d  enter,  along  with  the 
flefh,  into  thofe  who  eat  it.  He  adds,  as 
a  matter  of  fadt  confirmed  by  many  expe¬ 
riments,  that  thofe  who  wou’d  infinuate 
into  themfelves  the  Souls  of  fuch  animals, 
as  have  the  gift  of  foretelling  things  to 
come,  need  only  eat  a  principal  part,  the 
heart  for  inftance  of  a  Stag  or  a  Mole,  and 
fo  receive  the  Soul  of  the  animal,  which 
will  prophefy  in  them  like  a  God*.  No 
wonder  if  men  whofe  minds  were  preoc¬ 
cupied  by  Faith  and  Tenets  of  fuch  a  pe- 

*  Vide  Porphyrium  de  abftinentia,  de  facrificiis,  de  diis 
daemonibus. 
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culiar  kind  fhou’d  be  averfe  from  the  re-DiAL. 
ception  of  the  Gofpel.  Upon  the  whole,  VI. 
we  defire  to  be  excufed  if  we  do  not  pay 
the  fame  deference  to  the  judgment  of  men, 
that  appear  to  vis  whknfical,  fuperftitious, 
weak,  and  vifionary,  which  thofe  impar¬ 
tial  Gentlemen  do,  who  admire  their  Ta¬ 
lents,  and  are  proud  to  tread  in  their  Foot- 
Heps.  ALC.  Men  fee  things  in  different 
views:what  one  admires  another  contemns; 
it  is  even  poffible  for  a  prejudiced  mind, 
whofe  attention  is  turned  towards  theFaults 
and  Blemifhes  of  things,  to  fanfy  fome 
fhadow  of  defedt  in  thofe  great  Lights  which 
in  our  own  days  have  enlightened,  and 
Hill  continue  to  enlighten  the  world. 

XXVI.  But  pray  tell  me,  Crito ,  what 
you  think  of  JoJephns  ?  He  is  allowed  to 
have  been  a  Man  of  learning  and  judg¬ 
ment.  He  was  himfelf  an  aflerter  of  re¬ 
vealed  Religion.  And  Chriftians,  when 
his  authority  ferves  their  turn,  are  ufed  to 
cite  him  with  refpedt.  CRI.  All  this  I 
acknowledge.  ALC.  Mull  it  not  then 
feem  very  ftrange,  and  very  fufpicious  to 
every  impartial  Inquirer,  that  this  learned 
yew  writing  the  Hiftory  of  his  own  Coun¬ 
try,  of  that  very  place,  and  thofe  very 
times,  where  and  when  Jefus  Chrifl  made 
his  appearance,  fhou’d  yet  fay  nothing  of 
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the  character,  miracles, and  dodlrine  of  that 
Extraordinary  Perfon  ?  Some  ancient  Chri- 
Eians  were  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that,  to 
make  amends,  they  inferted  a  famous  Paf- 
lage  in  that  Hiftorian ;  which  impofture 
hath  been  fufficiently  detected  by  able  Cri¬ 
tics  in  the  laft  age.  CRI.  Though  there 
are  not  wanting  able  Critics  on  the  other 
lide  of  the  queftion,  yet,  not  to  enter  up¬ 
on  the  difcuffion  of  that  celebrated  paiTage, 
I  am  content  to  give  you  all  you  can  de¬ 
fire,  and  fuppofe  it  not  genuine,  but  the 
pious  fraud  of  fome  wrong-headed  Chri¬ 
stian,  who  cou  d  not  brook  the  omiffion  in 
Jofephus-.  But  this  will  never  make  fuch 
omiffion  a  real  objection  again  ft  Chriftiani- 
ty.  Nor  is  there,  for  ought  I  can  fee,  any 
thing  in  it  whereon  to  ground  either  admi¬ 
ration  or  fufpicion ;  inafmuch  as  it  ffiou’d 
feem  very  natural,  fuppofing  the  Gofpel 
account  exactly  true,  for  jofephus  to  have 
faid  nothing  of  it ;  confidering  that  the 
view  of  that  writer  was  to  give  his  coun¬ 
try  fome  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  World, 
which  had  been  greatly  prejudiced  againft 
the  Jews,  and  knew  little  of  their  hiftory, 
to  which  end  the  Life  and  Death  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  wou’d  not  in  any  wife  have  conduced; 
confidering  that  Jofephus  cou’d  not  have 
been  an  eye-witnefs  of  our  Saviour  or  his 
Miracles ;  confidering  tjha.t  he  was  a  P bar  fee 
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of  Quality  and  Learning,  foreign  as  well  as  D  i  a  l 
JewJh,  one  of  great  Employment  in  the  VL 
State,  and  that  the  Gofpel  was  preached 
to  the  poor ;  that  the  firft  Inftruments  of 
fpreading  it,  and  the  firft  Converts  to  it 
were  mean  and  illiterate,  that  it  might  not 
feem  the  work  of  Man,  or  beholding  to 
Humane  intereft  or  power ;  confidering  the 
general  prejudice  of  the  yews,  who  ex¬ 
pelled  in  the  MeJJiah  a  temporal  and  con¬ 
quering  Prince,  which  prejudice  was  fo 
ftrong,  that  they  chofe  rather  to  attribute 
our  Saviour’s  miracles  to  the  Devil,  than 
acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Chfift :  Confi¬ 
dering- alfo  the  hellifh  Diforder  and  Con- 
fufion  of  the  JewiJh  State  in  the  Days  of 
yofephus,  when  Mens  minds  were  filled 
and  aftonifhed  with  unparallel’d  wars,  dil- 
fenfions,  maffacres,  and  feditions  of  that 
devoted  people.  Laying  all  thefe  things 
together,  I  do  not  think  it  ftrange,  that 
fuch  a  man,  writing  with  fuch  a  view,  at 
fuch  a  time,  and  in  fuch  circumftances, 
fhou’d  omit  to  defcribe  our  Blefled  Sa¬ 
viour’s  life  and  death,  or  to  mention  his 
miracles,  or  to  take  notice  of  the  State  of 
the  Chriftian  Church,  which  was  then  as 
a  grain  of  Muftard  feed  beginning  to  take 
Root  and  germinate.  And  this  will  feem 
ftill  lefs  ftrange,  if  it  be  confidered,  that 
the  Apoftles  in  a  few  years  after  our  Savi¬ 
our’s 
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Dial,  ours  death  departed  from  J erufalem^  fet> 
VI.  ting  themfelves  to  convert  the  Gentiles ,  and 
were  difperfed  throughout  the  world  ;  that 
the  Converts  in  y eruj'alem  were,  not  only 
of  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  but  alfo  few  $ 
the  three  thoufand,  added  to  the  Church 
in  one  day  upon  Peter  s  preaching  in  that 
city, appearing  to  have  been  not  Inhabitants 
but  Strangers  from  all  parts  aflembled  to 
celebrate  the  feaft  of  Pentecojl ;  and  that 
all  the  time  of  JoJephus  and  for  feveral 
years  after,  during  a  Succeffion  of  fifteen 
Bifhops,  the  Chriftians  at  y eruj'alem  ob- 
ferved  the  Mofaic  Law*,  and  were  confe- 
quently,  in  outward  appearance,  one  people 
with  the  reft  of  the  yews ,  which  mu  ft 
have  made  them  lefs  obiervable.  I  wou’d 
fain  know  what  reafon  we  have  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  Gofpel,  which  in  its  firfi:  Propa¬ 
gation  feemed  to  overlook  the  great  or 
confiderable  men  of  this  world,  might  not 
alfo  have  been  overlooked  by  them,  as  a 
thing  not  fuited  to  their  apprehenfions  and 
way  of  thinking?  Befides,  in  thofe  early 
times  might  not  other  learned  yews ,  as 
well  as  •f  Gamaliel ,  fufpend  their  judgment 
of  this  new  way,  as  not  knowing  what  to 
make  or  fay  of  it,  being  on  one  hand  un¬ 
able  to  quit  the  Notions  and  Traditions  in 

Sulp.  Sever,  Sscr,  Hill.  I  2,  &  Eufeb,  Chron  lib.  pcfler. 
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Which  they  were  brought  up,  and,  on  the  Dial.1 
other,  not  daring  to  refill  or  fpeak  againft  VI. 
the  Gofpel,  left  they  Ihou’d  be  found  to  ' 
fight  againft  God  ?  Surely  at  all  events,  it 
cou’d  never  be  expected,  that  an  unconver¬ 
ted  Jew  Ihou’d  give  the  fame  account  of 
the  Life,  Miracles,  and  DoCtrine  of  Jefus 
Chrijl ,  as  might  become  a  Chriftian  to 
have  given ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  was  it 
at  all  improbable,  that  a  Man  of  fenfe 
fhou’d  beware  to  leffen  or  traduce  what, 
for  ought  he  knew,  might  have  been  a 
heavenly  Difpenfation,  between  which  two 
courfes  the  middle  was  to  fay  nothing,  but 
afs  it  over  in  a  doubtful  or  a  refpeftful  ft- 
ence.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  where 
this  Hiftorian  occafionally  mentions  Jefus 
Chrijl  in  his  account  of  St.  James's,  death, 
he  doth  it  without  any  reflection,  or  fay¬ 
ing  either  good  or  bad,  though  at  the  fame 
time  he  thews  a  regard  for  the  Apoftle.  It 
is  obfervable,  I  fay,  that  fpeaking  of  Jefus 
his  expreflion  is,  who  was  called  the  Chrift, 
not  who  pretended  to  be  the  Chrift,  or  who 
was  falfly  called  the  Chrift,  but  Amply 
re  Xg/rS*-  It  is  evident  Jofephus 

knew  there  was  fuch  a  Man  as  JeJus,  and 
that  he  was  faid  to  be  the  Chrift,  and  yet  he 
condemns  neither  him  nor  his  followers ; 
which  to  me  feems  an  Argument  in  their 
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Oi  al.  favour.  Certainly  if  we  fuppofe  Jofephm 
•  to  have  known  or  been  perfuaded  that  he 
was  an  Impoftor,  it  will  be  difficult  to  ac- 
oou nt  for  his  not  faying  fo  in  plain  terms, 
but  if  we  fuppofe  him  in  Gamaliel's  wav  of 
t  nn  ing,  who  fufpended  his  judgment, 
and  was  afraid  of  being  found  to  fight  a- 

it  ihou’d  feem  natural  for 
mm  to  behave  in  that  very  manner,  which 
according  to  you  makes  againft  our  Faith 

brl  J  ,think  makes  for  it.  But  what 

3;  bad  been  a  Bigot,  or  even  a 

oaaducee,  an  Infidel,  an  Atheift?  What 
then!  we  readily  grant  there  might  have 
been  Perfons  of  Rank,  Politicians,  Gene¬ 
ra  s,  and  Men  of  Letters,  then  as  well  as 
now,  yews  as  well  as  Englijhmen ,  who  be¬ 
lieved  no  revealed  Religion  :  And  that 
fome  fuch  perfons  might  poffibly  have 
ne^id  of  a  man  in  low  life,  who  perfor- 
med  miracles  by  Magic,  without  informing 
themielves,^  or  perhaps  ever  inquiring  a- 
bout  his  Million  and  Dodrrine.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  cannot  comprehend,  why  any 
Man  Ihou’d  conclude  againfi:  the  Truth  of 
the  Goipel,  from  JoJephus’ s  omitting  to 
fpeak  of  it,  any  more  than  from  his  omit¬ 
ting  to  embrace  it.  Had  the  firfh  Chri- 
flians  been  Chief  Prielfs  and  Rulers,  or 
Men  of  feience  and  learning,  like  Philo  and 
JoJephus ,  it  might  perhaps  with  better 
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colour  have  been  objected,  that  their  Reli-  D  i  al* 
sion  was  of  Humane  Contrivance,  than  /h 
noW  that  it  hath  pleafed  God  by  weak 
things  to  confound  the  Strong.  This  I. 
think  fufficiently  accounts,  why  in  the 
beginning  the  Gofpel  might  overlook  or  be 
overlooked  by  Men  of  a  cer  tain  rank  and 
character. 

XXVII.  ALC.  And  yet  it  feems .  an 
odd  argument  in  proof  of  any  Doftrine, 
that  it  was  preached  by  Ample  people  to 
Ample  people.  CRI.  Indeed  if  there  was 
no  other  atteftation  to  the  1  ruth  of  ti re 
Chriftian  Religion,  this  muft  be  owned  a 
very  weak  one.  But  it  a  Dodtiine  begun 
by  inftruments,  mean  as.  to  all  humane 
advantages,  and  making  its  firft  ptogre  s 
among  thofe,  who  had  neither  wealth  nor 
art  nor  power  to  grace  or  encourage  it, 
fhoud  in  a  fhort  time  by  its  own  innate 
Excellency,  the  mighty  force  of  Miracles, 
and  the  demonftration  of  the  Spirit,  not 
only  without,  but  againft,  all  woraly  Mo¬ 
tives  fpread  through  the  world,  and  i un¬ 
due  Men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
life,  wou’d  it  not  be  very  unreafonable  to 
reje’ct  or  fufpeft  it,  for  the  want  of  humane 
means?  And  might  not  this  with  mud i 
better  reafon  be  thought  an  Argument  or 
its  coming  from  God  ?  ALC,  But  An 
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Dial,  an  inquifidve  Man  will  want  the  Tefti* 

CTA  Sf  fM/R  °filea"ning  and  knowledge. 
^-v-^  CRT.  But  from  the  firft  Century  onwards 

there  was  never  wanting  the  testimony  of 

ofthe  Ce’7-  r,°te  Iearnedly  in  defence 
of  the  Chnftian  Religion,  who  lived,  many 

of  them,  when  the  memory  of  things  was 

frefli,  who  had  abilities  to  judgeS  and 

means  to  know,  and  who  gave' the  clear- 

eR  proofs  of  their  conviction  and  fincerity. 

rif.  But  aI1  fke  while  thefe  Men  were 
Chrifhans,  prejudiced  Chriftians,  and 

peae1°rec7Vr  Tcftimony  is  to  be  fuf- 
peCted.  CRT  It  feems  then  you  wou’d 

nue-^eWS  or  Heathens  atteft  the  Truths  of 

Chnftiamty.  ALC.  That  is  the  very 

thing  I  want.  CRI.  But  how  can  this 

be  -  or  if  it  cou  d,  wou’d  not  any  rational 

Man  be  apt  to  fufpedt  fuch  Evidence,  and 

ask,  how  it  was  poffible  for  a  Man  really  to 

believe  fuch  things  himfelf  and  not  be- 

come  a  Chnfhan  ?  The  Apoftles  and 

hrit  Converts  were  themfelves  Jews  and 

brought  up  in  a  veneration  for  the’ Law 

of  Mojes,  and  in  all  the  prejudices  of  that 

people  :  many  Fathers,  Chriftian  Philofo- 

phers,  and  learned  Apologias  for  the 

Faith,  who  had  been  bred  Gentiles,  were 

without  doubt  imbued  with  prejudices 

of  Education  :  and  if  the  finger  of  God 

and  force  of  Truth  converted  both  the  one 

and 
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and  the  other  from  Judaifm  or  Gentilifm ,  in  D  i  a  l. 
fpight  of  their  prejudices  to  Chriftianity,  VI. 
is  not  theirT eftimony  fo  much  the  ftronger  ?  ' — \ — 
You  have  then  the  Suffrages  of  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  attefting  to  the  Truth  of  our 
Religion,  in  the  earlieft  ages.  But  to  ex¬ 
pert  or  defire  the  atteftation  of  Jews  re¬ 
maining  Jews ,  or  of  Gentiles  remaining 
Gentiles ,  feems  unreafonable :  nor  can  it 
be  imagined  that  the  Teftimony  of  Men, 
who  were  not  converted  themfelves, 
fhou’d  be  the  likelieft  to  convert  others. 

We  have  indeed  the  Teftimony  of  Heathen 
Writers  to  prove,  That  about  the  time  of 
our  Saviour’s  birth,  there  was  a  general  ex¬ 
pectation  in  the  eaft  of  a.  MeJJiah  or  Prince, 
who  fhou’d  found  a  new  Dominion :  That 
there  were  fuch  people  asChriftians :  That , 
they  were  cruelly  perfecuted  and  put  to 
death :  That  they  were  innocent  and  holy 
in  life  and  worfhip :  And  that  there  did 
really  exift  in  that  time,  certain  perfons 
and  fadts  mentioned  in  die  blew  Tefta~  „ 
ment :  And  for  other  poin  ts,  we  have 
learned  Fathers,  ieveral  of  whom  had  been, 
as  I  already  obferved,  bred  Heathens,  to  at- 
teft  their  Truth.  ALC.  For  my  part  I 
have  no  great  opinion  of  the  capacity  or 
learning  of  the  Fathers,  and  many  learned 
Men,  efpecially  of  the  reformed  Churches 
abroad,  are  of  the  fame  mind,  which  faves 
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L.  me  the  trouble  of  looking  my  felf  into 
their  voluminous  Writings.  CRT.  I  {hall 
not  take  upon  me  to  fay,  with  the  Minute 

PKdo{bpherPomponatius*itha.tOrigen,BaJlli 

Augufitn ,  and  divers  other  Fathers,  were 
equal  to  Plato ,  Arifiotle ,  and  the  greateft 
of  the  Gentiles  in  Humane  Knowledge. 
But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  judg¬ 
ment  from  what  I  have  feen  of  their  wri¬ 
tings,  I  fhou’d  think  feveral  of  them  Men 
of  great  parts,  eloquence,  and  learning, 
and  much  fuperior  to  thefe  who  feem  to 
undervalue  them.  Without  any  affront  to 
certain  modern  Critics  or  Tranflators, 
Erafmus  may  be  allowed  a  man  of  fine 
tafte,  and  a  fit  judge  of  fenfe  and  good 
writing,  though  his  judgment  in  this  point 
was  very  different  from  theirs.  Some  of 
our  reformed  Brethren,  becaufe  the  Ro¬ 
man//}  s  attribute  too  much,  feem  to  have 
attributed  too  little  to  them,  from  a  very 
ufual,  though  no  very  judicious  oppofition ; 
which  is  apt  to  lead  men  to  remark  de¬ 
feats,  without  making  proper  allowances, 
and  to  fay  things  which  neither  piety,  can¬ 
dour,  nor  good  fenfe  require  them  to  fay. 


XXVJIT.  A/LG.  But  though  I  fhou’d 
acknowledge,  that  a  concurring  Teflimony 
of  many  learned  and  able  Men  throughout 

*  Lit,  de  iramortalitate  animar% 
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the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity  may  have  its  Dial. 
weight,  yet  when  I  confider  the  great  VI. 
number  of  Forgeries  and  Hasrefies  that 
fprung  up  in  thofe  times,  it  very  much 
weakens  their  credit.  C R  I.  Pray,  Alci- 
phron ,  wou’d  it  be  allowed  a  good  Argu¬ 
ment  in  the  mouth  of  a  Papift  againft  the 
Reformation,  that  manyabfurd  Sedts  fprung 
up  at  the  fame  time  with  it  ?  Are  we  to 
wonder,  that  when  good  feed  is  fowing, 
the  enemy  fhou’d  fow  tares  ?  But  at  once 
to  cut  off  feveral  Objedtions,  let  us  fuppofe 
in  fadt,  what  you  do  not  deny  poflilile,  that 
there  is  a  God,  a  Devil,  and  a  Revelation 
from  Heaven  committed  to  writing  many 
Centuries  ago.  Do  but  take  a  view  of  Hu¬ 
mane  Nature,  and  confider,  what  wou’d 
probably  follow  upon  fuch  a  fuppofition ; 
and  whether  it  is  not  very  likely,  there 
fhou’d  be  Half-believers,  miftaken  Bigots, 
holy  Frauds,  ambitious,  interefted,  dispu¬ 
ting,  conceited,  fchifmatical,  heretical, 
abfurd  Men  among  the  Profeffors  of  fuch 
revealed  Religion,  as  well  as  after  a  courfe 
of  ages,  various  readings,  omiffions,  tranf- 
pofitions,  and  obfcurities  in  the  text  of  the 
facred  Oracles  ?  And  if  fo,  I  leave  you  to 
judge,  whether  it  be  reafonable  to  make 
thofe  events  an  Objedlion  againft  the  being 
of  a  thing,  which  wou’d  probably  and 
naturally  follow  upon  the  Suppofal  of  its 
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Dial.  Being.  ARC,  After  all,- fay  what  you 

jfke' aT  PT%  °f  °Pinions  needs 

there  are6/31^  of  a,.r?.afonable  Man.  Where 
there  are  fo  many  different  Opinions  on  the 

fame  point,  it  is  very  certain  they  cannot 

he  f^feUeAb?  u 1S  certam  tbey  may  all 

Trmh  V  t "d  rh  means  t0  fmd  0ut  the 

Truth !  when  a  Man  of  fenfe  fets  about 
his  Inquiry,  he  finds  himfelf  on  a  fudden 
Itartled  and  amufed  with  hard  words  and 
knotty  quefhons.  This  makes  him  aban¬ 
don  the  purfuit,  thinking  the  game  not 
worth  the  chace  CRI.  But  wou’d  not 
this  Man  of  fenfe  do  well  to  confider,  it 
mull  argue  want  of  difcernment,  to  reject 
divine  Truths  for  the  fake  of  Humane  Fol- 
lies .  Ule  but  the  fame  candour  and  im- 
partiality  m  treating  of  Religion,  that  you 
won  d  think  proper  on  other  fubjedts.  We 
aefire  no  more,  and  expedl  no  lefs.  In 

i  aW>  Jnr  !n  Politics,  wherever  men 

have  refined,  is  it  not  evident  they  have 

been  always  apt  to  run  into  difputes  and 
chicane?  But  will  that  hinder  you  from 
admitting,  there  are  many  good  rules,  and 
jult  notions,  and  ufeful  truths  in  all  thofe 
profeflions.  Phyficians  may  difpute,  per- 
haps  vainly  and  unintelligibly,  about  the 
Animal  Sydem  :  they  may  affign  different 
caufes  of  Diftempers,  fome  explaining  them 
by  the  elementary  qualities,  hot  afid  cold, 

moift 
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moift  and  dry,  others  by  chymical,  others  Dial" 
by  mechanical  principles,  yet  this  doth  VI. 
not  hinder,  but  the  Bark  may  be  good  for  * 

an  Ague,  and  Rhubarb a  for  a  Flux.  Nor 
can  it  be  inferred  from  the  different  feds, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  fprung  up 
in  that  Profeffion,  the  Dogmatic,  for 
inftance,  Empiric,  Methodic,  Galenic, 
Paracelfian,  or  the  hard  words  and  knotty 
queftions  and  idle  theories  which  have 
grown  from  them,  or  been  engrafted  on 
them,  that,  therefore,  we  fhou’d  deny  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,  or  reje<3  their  ex¬ 
cellent  rules  about  Exercife,  Air,  and  Diet. 

ALC.  It  feems  you  wou’d  fcreen Religion 
by  the  example  of  other  Profeffions,  all 
which  have  produced  SeCls  and  Difputes  as 
well  as  Chriftianity,  which  may  in  itfelf 
be  true  and  ufeful,  notwithftanding  many 
falfe  and  fruitlefs  Notions  engrafted  on  it  by 
the  wit  of  Man,  Certainly  if  this  had  been 
obferved  or  believed  by  many  acute  Reafo- 
ners,  they  wou’d  never  have  made  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  Religious  Opinions  and  Contro- 
verfies  an  Argument  again#  Religion  in  ge¬ 
neral.  CRI.  How  fuch  an  obvious  Truth 
fliou’d  efcape  Men  of  fenfe  arid  inquiry  l 
leave  you  to  account  ‘  But  I  can  very  ea*» 
fily  account  for  grofs  miftakes  in  thofe, 
who  pafs  for  Free-thinkers  without  ever 
thinking ;  or,  if  they  do  think,  whole 

mecHta-, 
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Dial,  meditations  are  employ’d  on  other  points 

VL  of  a  very  different  nature,  from  a  ferious 
v  and  impartial  Inquiry  about  Religion. 

.  XXIX.  But  to  return  :  what  or  where 
is  the  profeffion  of  Men,  who  never 

fpht  into  fchifms  or  never  talk  nonfenfe? 

Is  it  not  evident,  that  out  of  all  the  kinds 
of  knowledge,  °n  which  the  Humane 
m  d  is  employ  d,  there  grow  certain  ex- 
crefcences,  which  may  be  pared  off  like 
the  clippings  of  hair  or  nails  in  the  bodv 
and  with  no  worfe  confequence.  Whate- 
ver  Bigots  or  Enthufiafis,  whatever  notion 
nal  or  fcholafiic  Divines  may  lay  or  think 
it  is  certain  the  Faith  derived  from  Chrifi 
and  his  Apoftles,  was  not  a  piece  of 

empty  Sophiftry  j  they  did  not  deliver  and 
tranfmit  down  to  us  ^  but 

Ww  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  a 

10  LCo!lfdr°^  *  ^nd>  to  pretend  to  dc- 
mohlh  their  foundation  for  the  fake  of 

Humane  Superfiru<fiure,be  it  hay  or  Hubble 
or  what  it  will,  is  no  Argument  of  jufi 
thought  or  reafon ;  any  more  than  it  is  of 
fairnefs,  to  fuppofe  a  doubtful  fenfe  fixed 
and  argue  from  one  fide  of  the  quefiion 
in  difputed  points.  Whether,  for  infiance 
the  beginning  of  Genefn  is  to  be  under- 
fiood  in  a  literal  or  allegorical  fenfe? 

*  Socr,  Hiflor,  Ecclef0  J 
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Whether  the  Book  of  Job  be  an  Hiflo-  D  i  a  l. 
rv  or  a  Parable?  Being  points  difputed  Vh 
between  Chriftians,  an  Infidel  can  have 
no  right  to  argue  from  one  fide  of  the 
Queftion,  in  thofe  or  the  like  cafes.  T  is 
or  that  Tenet  of  a  Sedt,  this  or  that  con¬ 
troverted  Notion  is  not  what  we  contend 
for  at  prefent,  but  the  general  Faith  taught 
by  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  and  preferved 

by  unjverfal  and  perpetual  Tradition  in  all 
the  Churches  down  to  our  owntimes.To  tax 
or  ftrike  at  this  Divine  Dodrine,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  things  foreign  and  adventitious, 
the  Speculations  and  Difputes  or  ctnious 
Men,  is  in  my  mind  an  abfurdity  ol  the 
fame  kind,  as  it  wou’d  be  to  cut  down  a 
fine  tree  yielding  Fruit  and  Shade,  be- 
caufe  its  leaves  afforded  nouriihment  to 
Caterpillers,  or  becaufe  Spiders  may  now 
and  then  weave  cobwebs  among  the  blan¬ 
ches.  ALC.  To  divide  and  diftinguifii 
wou’d  take  time.  We  have  feveral  Gentle¬ 
men  very  capable  of  judging  in  the  grofs, 
but  that  want  attention  for  irkfome  and 
dry  Studies  or  minute  Inquiries.  To  which 
as  it  wou’d  be  very  hard  to  oblige 
Men  againft  their  will,  fo  it  muff  be  a 
great  wrong  to  the  world,  as  well  as  them- 
felves,  to  debar  them  from  the  Right 
of  deciding  according  to  their  natural  fen  e 

of  things.  CRI.  It  were  to  be  wiffed 
*  -  thoi@ 
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°  f  L-  .th°fe  caPabIe  Men  wou’d  emn!„  u  - 
VI.  judgment  and  arrenn™  empioy  their 

•— v-'  jeftl  If  Sow  on.*=  ime  cb- 

rable,  the  held  If  nawre  a*  U“ffk" 

roaoy  Difcoveries  to  be  madePh  How 
Errors  to  be  correfl-pH  ;n  de  '  ,  w  many 

r.tv;  r  -*h 

beameTdedY » 

fcoy  the  hopes  V tHtnat  k  f'S  ‘°  *' 
couragements  to  Vta” ?  Wh  a  ft  en- 
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XXX-  There  is,  indeed,  a  deal  of  fpe-DiAL. 
cious  talk  about  Faith  founded  upon  Mi-  VI. 
racks;  but  when  I  examine  this  matter 
thoroughly,  and  trace  Chriftian  Faith  up 
to  its  original,  I  find  it  refts  upon  much 
darknefs  and  fcruple  and  uncertainty.  In- 
ftead  of  points  evident  or  agreeable  to 
Humane  Reafon,  I  find  a  wonderful  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Son  of  God  tempted  in  the 
wildernefs  by  the  Devil,  a  thing  utterly 
unaccountable,  without  any  end,  or  ufe  or 
reafon  whatfoever.  1  meet  with  ft  range 
Hiftories  of  Apparitions  of  Angels  and 
Voices  from  Heaven,  with  furprifing  ac¬ 
counts  of  Daemoniacs,  things  quite  out  of 
the  road  of  common  Senfe  or  Obfervation, 
with  feveral  incredible  feats  faid  to  have 
been  done  by  Divine  Power,  but  more 
probably  the  Inventions  of  Men  ;  nor  the 
lefs  likely  to  be  fo,  becaufe  I  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  fay  with  what  view  they  were  in¬ 
vented.  Defigns  deeply  laid  are  dark,  and 
the  lefs  we  know  the  more  we  fufpedt : 

But,  admitting  them  for  true,  I  fliall  not 
allow  them  to  be  miraculous,  until  I  tho¬ 
roughly  know  the  power  of  what  are  called 
fecond  caufes  and  the  force  of  Magic. 

CR I.  You  feem,  Alciphron ,  to  analyfe, 
not  Faith,  but  Infidelity,  and  trace  it  to 
its  Principles  j  which,  from  your  own 
account,  I  coiled  to  be  dark  and  doubtful 
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Dial,  fcruples  and  furmiles,  haftinefs  in  judging, 
VI.  and  narrownefs  in  thinking,  grounded  on 

1  'r^J  a  fanciful  notion  which  over-rates  the  lit¬ 
tle  fcantling  of  your  own  Experience,  and 
on  real  ignorance  of  the  views  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  of  the  qualities,  operations, 
and  mutual  refpeds  of  the  feveral  kinds 
of  beings,  which  are,  or  may  be,  for 
ought  you  know,  in  the  Univerfe.  Thus 
obfcure,  uncertain,  conceited,  and  con* 
jedtural  are  the  Principles  of  Infidelity. 
Whereas  on  the  other  hand,  the  Principles 
of  Faith  feem  to  me  points  plain  and 
clear.  It  is  a  clear  point,  that  this  Faith 
in  Chrilt  was  fpread  abroad  throughout 
the  world  loon  after  his  death.  It  is  a 
clear  point,  that  this  was  not  effedred  by 
humane  Learning,  Politics,  or  Power.  It  is 
a  clear  point,  that  in  the  early  times  of 
the  Church  there  were  feveral  men  of 
Knowledge  and  Integrity,  who  embraced 
this  Faith  not  from  any,  but  againfi:  all, 
temporal  motives.  It  is  a  clear  point, 
that,  the  nearer  they  were  to  the  fountain¬ 
head,  the  more  opportunity  they  had  to 
fatisfy  themfelves,  as  to  the  Truth  of  thefe 
fadts  which  they  believed.  It  is  a  clear 
point,  that  the  lefs  intereft  there  was  to 
perfuade,  the  more  need  there  was  of  Evi¬ 
dence  to  convince  them.  It  is  a  clear 
point,  that  they  relied  on  the  Authority  of 
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tfrofe  who  declared  themfelves  Eye-wit- D 
neffes  of  the  Miracles  and  Refurreftion 
of  Chrift.  It  is  a  clear  point,  that  thofe 
profeffed  Eye-witnefles  differed  much  for 
this  their  Atteftation,  and  finally  fealed  it 
with  their  Blood.  It  is  a  clear  point,  that 
thefe  Witneffes,  weak  and  contemptible  as 
they  were,  overcame  the  world,  fpread  more 
light,  preached  purer  morals,  and  did 
more  benefit  to  Mankind,  than  all  the  Phi- 
lofophers  and  Sages  put  together.  Thefe 
points  appear  to  me  clear  and  fure,  and, 
being  allow’d  fuch,  they  are  plain,  juft, 
and  reafonable  motives  of  aflent ;  they 


ftand  upon  no  fallacious  ground,  they  con¬ 
tain  nothing  beyond  our  fphere,  neither 
fuppofing  more  knowledge  nor  other  fa¬ 
culties  than  we  are  really  mafters  of;  and 
if  they  fhou’d  not  be  admitted  for  morally 
certain,  as  I  believe  they  will  by  fair 
and  unprejudiced  Inquirers,  yet  the  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  be  only  probable  is  fufficienc 
to  flop  the  mouth  of  an  Infidel.  Thefe 
plain  points,  I  fay,  are  the  Pillars  of  our 
Faith,  and  not  thofe  obfcure  ones  by  you 
fuppofed,  which  are  in  truth  the  unfound, 
uncertain  Principles  of  Infidelity,  to  a  rafh, 
prejudiced,  and  affuming  Spirit.  T o  raif® 
an  Argument,  or  anfwer  an  objection,  from 
hidden  powers  of  Nature  or  Magic  is 
groping  in  the  dark ;  but  by  the  evident 

light 
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£)  i  a  l.  light  of  fenfe  men  might  be  fufficientlv 
VI.  certified  of  fenfible  EfFedb,  and  matters  of 

fuch  as  the  Miracles  and  Refurredion 
of  Chrift:  and  the  Tefiimony  of  fuch 
Men  may  be  tranfmitted  to  After-ages, 
with  the  fame  moral  certainty  as  other 
Hiftorical  Narrations  :  and  thofe  fame  mi¬ 
raculous  Fads,  compared  by  Realon  with 
the  Doctrines  they  Were  brought  to  prove, 
do  afford  to  an  unbialfed  mind  ftrong  In¬ 
dications  of  their  coming  from  God,  or  a 
lupenorPrinciple,  whole  Goodnefs  retrieved 
the  Moral  World,  whofe  Power  commanded 
the  Natural,  and  whofe  Providence  extend¬ 
ed  oyer  both.  Give  me  leave  to  fay,  that 
nothing  dark,  nothing  incomprehenfible, 
or  myfterious,  or  unaccountable,  is  the 
ground  or  motive,  the  principle  or  foun¬ 
dation,  the  proof  or  reafon  of  our  Faith, 
although  it  may  be  the  objed  of  it.  For 
it  muft  be  owned,  that,  if  by  clear  and 
fure  Principles  we  are  rationally  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  point  lefs  clear,  we  do  not  there¬ 
fore  rejed  fuch  point,  becaufe  it  is  myfte¬ 
rious  to  conceive,  or  difficult  to  account 
for,  nor  wou’d  it  be  right  fo  to  do.  As 
for  Jews  and  Gentiles ,  anciently  attributing 
our  Saviour’s  Miracles  to  Magic,  this  is  fo 
far  from  being  a  Proof  againft  them,  that 
to  me  it  feems  rather  a  Proof  of  the  Fads, 
without  difproving  the  Caufe  to  which  we 
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afcrlbe  them.  As  we  do  not  pretend  to  D 1  a  l- 
know  the  Nature  and  Operations  of  Das-  VI. 
mons,  the  Hiftory,  Laws,  and  Syftem  of -v— ^ 
rational  Beings,  and  the  Schemes  or  Views 
of  Providence,  fo  far  as  to  account  for 
every  aftion  and  appearance  recorded  in 
the  Gofpel ;  fo  neither  do  you  know  e- 
nough  of  thofe  things,  to  be  able  from  that 
Knowledge  of  yours  to  object  againft  Ac¬ 
counts  fo  well  attefted.  It  is  an  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  to  raife  Scruples  upon  many  authentic 
parts  of  Civil  Hiftory,  which,  requiring 
a  more  perfedl  Knowledge  of  Fadts,  Cir- 
cumftances,  and  Councils,  than  we  can 
come  at  to  explain  them,  muft  be  to  us  in¬ 
explicable.  And  this  is  ftill  more  eafy  with 
refpedt  to  the  Hiftory  of  Nature,  in  which, 
if  Surmifes  were  admitted  for  Proofs  a- 
gainft  things  odd,  ftrange,  and  unaccoun¬ 
table,  if  our  fcanty  Experience  were  made 
the  rule  and  meafure  of  Truth,  and  all 
thofe  Phtenomena  rejected,  that  we,  through 
ignorance  of  the  Principles,  and  Laws,  and 
Syftem  of  Nature,  cou’d  not  explain,  we 
fhou’d  indeed  make  Difcoveries,  but  it 
wou’d  be  only  of  our  own  Blindnefs  and 
Prefumption.  And  why  Men  that  are  fo 
eafily  and  fo  often  gravell’d  in  common 
Points,  in  things  natural  and  vifible,  fhou’d 
yet  be  fo  lharp-fighted  and  dogmatical  a- 
bout  the  invifible  World,  and  its  Myfte- 
Vol.  II  1  ries9 
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i  A  l.  ries,  is  to  me  a  Point  utterly  unaccounta- 
VI,  ble  by  all  the  Rules  of  Logic  and  good 
Senfe.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  there  are  Points  fuffici- 
ently  plain,  and  clear,  and  full,  whereon  a 
Man  may  ground  a  reafonable  Faith  in 
Chrift :  but  that  the  Attacks  of  Minute 
Philofophers  againft  this  Faith  are  ground¬ 
ed  upon  Darknefs,  Ignorance,  and  Pre¬ 
emption.  ALC.  I  doubt  I  lhall  ftill  re¬ 
main  in  the  dark  as  to  the  Proofs  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  and  always  prefume 
there  is  nothing  in  them. 

i 

XXXI.  For  how  is  it  poffible,  at  this 
remote  diftance,  to  arrive  at  any  Know¬ 
ledge,  or  frame  any  Demonftration  about 
it?  CRI.  What  then?  Knowledge,  I 
grant,  in  a  ftridt  fenfe  cannot  be  had  with¬ 
out  Evidence  or  Demonftration  ;  but  pro¬ 
bable  Arguments  are  a  fufficient  ground  of 
Faith.  Who  ever  fuppofed  that  fcientifi- 
cal  Proofs  were  neceflary  to  make  a  Chri- 
ftian ?  Faith  alone  is  required;  and  pro¬ 
vided  that,  in  the  main  and  upon  the 
whole,  Men  are  perfuaded,  this  faving 
Faith  may  confift  with  fome  degrees  of 
Obfcurity, Scruple, and  Error.  For  although 
the  Light  of  Truth  be  unchangeable,  and 
the  fame  in  its  eternal  Source,  the  Father 
of  Lights:  Yet,  with  refpeft  to  us,  it  is 
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Varioufly  weakened  and  obfcured,  by  paf-  Dial. 
fing  through  a  long  Diftance  or  grofs  Me-  VI. 
dium,  where  it  is  intercepted,  diftorted,  * 

or  tindured  by  the  Prejudices  and  Paffions 
of  Men.  But  all  this  notwithstanding, 
he  that  will  ufe  his  Eyes  may  fee  enough 
for  the  purpofes  either  of  Nature,  or  of 
Grace  ;  though  by  a  light,  dimmer  indeed, 

©r  clearer,  according  to  the  Place,  or  the 
Diftance,  or  the  Hour,  or  the  Medium. 

And  it  will  be  fufficient,  if  fuch  Ana¬ 
logy  appears  between  the  Difpenfations 
of  Grace  and  Nature,  as  may  make 
it  probable  (although  much  fhou’d  be 
unaccountable  in  both)  to  fuppofe  them 
derived  from  the  fame  Author,  and  the 
workmanfhip  of  one  and  the  fame  Hand. 

ALC.  Thofe  who  faw  and  touched  and 
handled  Jefus  Chrijl  after  his  Refurredion, 
if  there  were  any  fuch,  may  be  laid  to 
have  feen  by  a  clear  Light :  But  to  us  the 
Light  is  very  dim,  and  yet  it  is  expeded 
we  fhou’d  believe  this  Point  as  well  as  they. 

For  my  part,  I  believe,  with  Spinofa ,  that 
Chrift’s  Death  was  Literal,  but  his  Refur- 
redion  Allegorical*.  CRT.  And  for  my 
part,  I  can  fee  nothing  in  this  celebrated 
Infidel,  that  fhou’d  make  me  defert  mat¬ 
ters  of  Fad,  and  moral  Evidence,  to  a- 
dopt  his  Notions.  Though  I  muft  needs 

*  V.  Spinofe  Epift,  ad  Oldenburgium, 
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Dial,  own  I  admit  an  allegorical  Refurredficnl 
VI.  that  proves  the  real,  to  wit,  a  Refurredtion 
of  Chrift’s  Difciples  from  Weaknefs  to 
Refolution,  from  Fear  to  Courage,  from 
Defpair  to  Hope,  of  which,  for  ought  I 
can  fee,  no  rational  Account  can  be  given, 
but  the  fenfibleEvidence  that  our  Lord  was 
truly,  really,  and  literally  rifen  from  the 
dead  :  But  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
Difciples,  who  were  Eye-witneffes  of  his 
Miracles  and  Refurredtion,  had  ftronger 
Evidence  than  we  can  have  of  thole 
Points:  So  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  fuch 
Evidence  was  then  more  necelfary,  to  in¬ 
duce  Men  to  embrace  a  new  Inftitution, 
contrary  to  the  whole  Syftem  of  their  Edu¬ 
cation,  their  Prejudices,  their  Paffions, 
their  Inrerefts,  and  every  Plumane  Motive. 
Though  to  me  it  feems,  the  moral  Evi¬ 
dence  and  probable  Arguments  within  our 
reach,  are  abundantly  fufficient  to  make 
orudent  thinking  Men  adhere  to  the  Faith, 
.landed  down  to  us  from  our  Anceftors, 
eftablifhed  by  the  Laws  of  our  Country, 
requiring  Submiffion  in  Points  above  our 
Knowledge,  and  for  the  reft  recommend¬ 
ing  Dodtrines  the  moft  agreeable  to  our 
Intereft  and  our  Reafon.  And,  however 
ftrong  the  Light  might  have  been  at  the 
Fountain-head,  yet  its  long  Continuance 
and  Propagation,  by  fuch  unpromifing  In- 
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ft  rumen  ts  throughout  the  World,  have  Dial. 
been  very  wonderful.  We  may  now  take  VI. 
a  more  comprehenfive  View  of  the  Con-  ‘ 

nexion,  Order,  and  Progrefs  of  the  divine 
Difpenfations,  and,  by  a  retrofped  on  a 
long  Series  of  pad;  Ages,  perceive  a  Unity 
of  Defign  running  throughout  the  whole, 
a  gradual  dil'cloling  and  fulfilling  the  pui- 
pofes  of  Providence,  a  regular  Progress 
from  Types  to  Antitypes,  from  things  Car¬ 
nal  to  things  Spiritual,  from  Earth  to 
Heaven.  We  may  behold  Chrift  cruci¬ 
fied,  that  ftumbling-block  to  the  Jews , 
and  foolilhnefs  to  the  Greeks ,  putting  a  fi¬ 
nal  Period  to  the  Temple  Worlhip  of  the 
one,  and  the  Idolatry  of  the  othei,  and 
that  Stone,  which  was  cut  out  of  the 
Mountain  without  Hands,  and  brake  in 
Pieces  all  other  Kingdoms,  become  it  felt 
a  great  Mountain. 

XXXII.If  adueReflexion  on  thefe  things 
be  not  fufficient  to  beget  a  Reverence  for 
the  Chriftian  Faith  in  the  Minds  of  Men, 

I  fliou’d  rather  impute  it  to  any  other 
Caufe,  than  a  wife  and  cautious  Increduli¬ 
ty  :  When  I  fee  their  eafinefs  of  b  aith  in 
the  common  Concerns  of  Life,  where  there 
is  no  Prejudice  or  Appetite  to  bias  or  dif- 
turb  their  natural  Judgment :  When  I  fee 
thofe  very  Men  that  in  Religion  will  not 
•  I  x  ftir 
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Dial,  ftir  a  itep  without  Evidence,  and  at  every 
VI.  turn  expedt  Demonftration,  trull  their 
Health  to  a  Phyfician,  and  their  Lives  to 
a  Sailor  with  an  implicit  Faith,  I  cannot 
think  they  deferve  the  honour  of  being 
thought  more  incredulous  than  other  Men, 
or  that  they  are  more  accuftom’d  to  know, 
and  for  this  reafon  lefs  inclined  to  believe. 
On  the  contrary,  one  is  tempted  to  fufpedt, 
that  Ignorance  hath  a  greater  fhare  than 
Science  in  our  modern  Infidelity,  and  that 
it  proceeds  more  from  a  wrong  Head,  or 
an  irregular  Will,  than  from  deep  Relear- 
ches.  LI'S.  We  do  not,  it  mull  be 
owned,  think  that  Learning  or  deep  Re- 
fearches  are  necefiary  to  pals  right  Judg¬ 
ments  upon  things.  I  fometimes  fufpedt 
that  Learning  is  apt  to  produce  and  juftify 
Whims,  and  fincerely  believe  wc  Ihou’d 
do  better  without  it.  Our  Seel  are  divi¬ 
ded  on  this  Point,  but  much  the  greater 
part  think  with  me.  I  have  heard  more 
than  once  very  oblerving  Men  remark,  that 
Learning  was  the  true  humane  Means 
which  preferved  Religion  in  the  World, 
and  that,  if  we  had  it  in  our  power  to 
prefer  Blockheads  in  the  Church,  all  wou’d 
foon  be  right.  CRI.  Men  mu  ft  be  ftrange- 
ly  in  love  with  their  Opinions,  to  put  out 
their  Eyes  rather  than  part  with  them. 
But  it  has  been  often  remarked,  by  obfer- 
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vine  Men  that  there  are  no  greater  Bigots  D  i  al, 
than  Infidels.  LTS.  What!  a  Free-thinker  VL 
and  a  Bigot,  impoffible !  CRI.  Not  fo  im-  ~ 
poffible  neither,  that  an  Infidel  fliou  d  bo 
bigoted  to  his  Infidelity.  Methinks  I  fee  a 
Bigot,  wherever  I  fee  a  Man  over-bearing 
and  pofitive  without  knowing  why,  lay¬ 
ing  the  greateft  ftrefs  on  Points  of  lmalleft 
moment,  hafty  to  judge  of  the  Confcience, 
Thoughts,  and  inward  Views  of  other 
Men,  impatient  of  reafoning  againft  his 
own  Opinions,  and  choofing  them  with 
Inclination  rather  than  Judgment,  an  Ene¬ 
my  to  Learning,  and  attached  to  mean 
Authorities.  How  far  our  modem  Inode  s 
agree  with  this  Defcription,  I  leave  to  be 
confidered  by  thofe  who  really  confider 
and  think  for  themfelves.  LTS.  We  are 
no  Bigots,  we  are  Men  that  dilcover  Dif¬ 
ficulties  in  Religion,  that  tie  Knots  and 
raife  Scruples,  which  difturb  the  Repofe 
and  interrupt  the  golden  Dreams  of  Bigots, 
who  therefore  cannot  endure  us. .  C  RI. 

They  who  caft  about  for  Difficulties,  will 
be  fure  to  find  or  make  them  upon  every 
Subject :  But  he  that  wou’d,  upon  the 
foot  of  Reafon,  erebt  himfelf  into  a  Juage, 
in  order  to  make  a  wife  judgment  on  a 
Subjedl  of  that  nature,  will  not  only  con¬ 
fider  the  doubtful  and  difficult  Parts  of  ir, 

but  take  a  comprehenfive  View  of  tue 
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DV?L*  7h0!e’  conflder  [t  ^  all  its  Parts  and  Rc- 
,  '  trace  it  to  its  Original,  examine 

‘-V—  I  S  Principles,  EffeSs,  and  Tendencies, 

r°°.  S  lnternai  an(i  external  ;  he  will 
diftinguifh  between  the  clear  Points  and 
the  obfcure  the  certain  and  the  uncertain, 
the  eflential  and  circumftantial,  between 
what  ts  genuine  and  what  foreign:  he  will 
confider  the  different  forts  of  Proof,  that 
belong  to  different  things,  where  Evidence 
7  5?  be  expedted,  where  Probability  may 
fuffice,  and  where  it  is  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  there  fhou’d  be  Doubts  and  Scruples: 
He  will  proportion  his  Pains  and  Exadt- 
nefs  to  the  Importance  of  the  Inquiry, 
and  check  that  Difpofition  of  his  Mind  to 
conclude  all  thole  Notions,  groundlels 
Prejudices,  with  which  it  was  imbued  be¬ 
fore  it  knew  the  Reafon  of  them.  He 
will  filence  his  Paffions,  and  liften  to 
Truth:  He  will  endeavour  to  untie  Knots 
as  well  as  to  tie  them,  and  dwell  rather 
on  the  light  parts  of  things  than  the  obf¬ 
cure  :  He  will  balance  the  force  of  his 
Underftanding  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
Subjedt,  and  to  render  his  Judgment  im¬ 
partial,  hear  Evidence  on  all  fides,  and, 
io  far  as  he  is  led  by  Authority,  choofe  to 
follow  that  of  the  honefteft  and  wifeft 
Men.  Now  it  is  my  fincere  Opinion,  the 
Chriftian  Religion  may  well  Hand  the  Teif 
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of  fuch  an  Inquiry.  LTS.  But  fuch  an  Dial 
Inquiry  wou’d  coft  too  much  Pains  and  VI. 
Time.  We  have  thought  of  another  Me¬ 
thod,  the  bringing  Religion  to  the'Teft  of 
Wit  and  Humour :  This  we  find  a  much 
Ihorter,  eafier,  and  more  effedtual  Way. 

And,  as  all  Enemies  are  at  liberty  to  choofe 
their  Weapons,  we  make  choice  of  thofe 
we  are  moft  expert  at :  And  we  are  the 
better  pleafed  with  this  Choice,  having 
obferved  that  of  all  things  a  folid  Divine 
hates  a  Jeft.  To  confider  the  whole  of 
the  Subjedt,  to  read  and  think  on  all  fides,  . 
to  objedt  plainly,  and  anfwer  diredtly, 
upon  the  foot  of  dry  Reafon  and  Argu¬ 
ment,  wou’d  be  a  very  tedious  and  trouble- 
fome  Affair.  Befides  it  is  attacking  Pe¬ 
dants  at  their  own  Weapons.  How  much 
more  delicate  and  artful  is  it,  to  give  a 
hint,  to  cover  one’s  felf  with  an  /Enigma, 
to  drop  a  double  Entendre ,  to  keep  it  in 
one’s  Power  to  recover,  and  flip  afide,  and 
leave  his  Antagonifl:  beating  the  Air? 

This  hath  been  pradtifed  with  great  Suc- 
cefs,  and  I  believe  it  the  top  Method  to 
gain  Profelytes,  and  confound  Pedants. 

C  R  I.  I  have  feen  feveral  things  written 
in  this  way,  which,  I  fuppofe,  were  co¬ 
pied  from  the  Behaviour  of  a  fly  fort  of 
Scorners  one  may  fometimes  meet  with. 
Suppofe  a  conceited  Man  that  wou’d  pafs 
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Di  al,  for  witty,  tipping  the  Wink  upon  one, 
VX  thr lifting  out  his  Tongue  at  another;  one 

while  waggifhly  fmiling,  another  with  a 
grave  Mouth  and  ludicrous  Eyes ;  often 
afledfang  the  Countenance  of  one  who 
fm other  d  a  Jeft,  and  fometimes  burfting 
out  in  a  Horfe-laugh:  What  a  Figure 
wou  d  this  be,  I  will  not  fay  in  the  Se¬ 
nate  or  Council,  but  in  a  private  Vifit  a- 
mong  well-bred  Men  ?  And  yet  this  is 
the  Figure  that  certain  great  Authors,  who 
in  this  Age  wou’d  pafs  for  Models,  and 
do  pafs  for  Models,  make  in  their  polite 
and  elaborate  Writings  on  the  moft  weigh¬ 
ty  Points.  ALC.  I  who  profefs  my  fe If 
an  Admirer,  an  Adorer  of  Reafon,  am, 
obliged  to  own,  that  in  fome  Cafes  the 
Sharpnefs  ox  Ridicule  can  do  more  than 
the  Strength  of  Argument.  But  if  we 
exert  our  lelves  in  the  ufe  of  Mirth  and 
Humour,  it  is  not  for  want  of  other 
Weapons.  It  (hall  never  be  faid  that  a 
Free- tn  inker  was  afraid  ofReafoning.  No, 
Cnto ,  we  have  Reafons  in  ftore,  the  beft 
are  yet  to  come;  and  if  we  can  find  an 
Hour  for  another  Conference  before  we 
fht  out  to  morrow  morning,  Fll  under¬ 
take  you  fhall  be  plied  with  Reafons,  as 
clear,  and  home,  and  clofe  to  the  Point 
as  you  cou’d  wifh. 
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I  Chrifian  Faith  impofible.  II.  Words 
/land  for  Ideas.  III.  No  Knowledge 
without  Ideas.  IV.  Grace ,  no  Idea  of 
it  V.  Abfraci  Ideas  what  and  how 
made.  ’  VI.  AbfraCt  general  Ideas  im - 
fallible.  VII.  In  what  Senfe  there  may 
be  general  Ideas.  VIII.  Suggefitng  Ideas 
not  the  only  ufe  of  Words.  IX.  Force  as 
difficult  to  form  an  Idea  of  as  Grace. 

■  X.  Notwithfanding  which  ufeful  Propo - 
fitions  may  be  formed  concerning  it.  XI, 
Belief  of  the  Trinity  and  other  Myfleries 
not  abfurd.  XII.  Mi  fake  s  about  Faith 
an  occafon  of  profane  Raillery.  XIII. 
Faith  its  true  Nature  and  Effects.  XIV. 
Illuf  rated  by  Science.  XV.  By  Arith¬ 
metic  in  particular.  XVI,  Sciences  con- 
y  erf  ant  about  Signs.  XVII,  The  true 
End  of  Speech, Reafon,  Science,  and  Faith. 
XV III.  Metaphyjicai  Objections  as  firong 
againf  Humane  Sciences  as  Articles  of 
Faith.  XIX.  No  Religion,  becaufe  no 
Humane  liberty.  XX.  Farther  Proof 
againf  Humane  Liberty.  XXI.  lata- 

hfni  a  Confluence  of  erroneous  Suppof- 
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twm.  XXII.  Man  an  accountable  A- 
geUj‘,  XXIII.  Incon/ijlency ,  Singularity 
^dCreduUiy  of  Minute  Philofophers. 
AX1Y.  Untrodden  Paths  and  new  Light 
of  the  Minute  Philofophers.  XXV.  So- 
fhifiry  of  the  Minute  Philofophers.  XXVI. 
Minute  Philofophers  ambiguous ,  (enigma¬ 
tical,  unfathomable.  XXVII.  Scepticifm 
of  the  Minute  Philofophers.  XXVill, 
How  a  Sceptic  ought  to  behave.  XXIX. 
Minute  Philofophers  why  difficult  to  con¬ 
vince.  XXX.  Thinking  not  the  epidemi¬ 
cal  Evil  of  thefe  times.  XXXI.  Infide¬ 
lity  not  an  Ejfedl  of  Reafon  or  Though t,its 
true  Motives  affigned.  XXXII.  Variety 
cf  Opinions  about  Religion,  EffeSls  there- 
cj.  XXXIII.  Method  for  proceeding  with 
Minute  Philofophers.  XXXIV.  Want  of 
Thought  and  want  of  Education  DefeSls 
of  the  prefent  Age . 

H  E  Philofophers  having  re- 
folved  to  fet  out  for  London 
next  Morning,  we  alfembled 
at  break  of  day  in  the  Library. 
Alciphron  began  with  aDecla- 
rat  ion  of  his  Sincerity,aifuring  us  he  had  very 
maturely  and  with  a  moft  unbiaffed  Mind 
confidered  all  that  had  been  faid  the  day 
before.  He  added  that  upon  the  whole 
he  cou’d  not  deny  feveral  probable  Reafons 
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were  produced  for  embracing  the  Chnftian  D  i  At, 
Fairh.  But,  faid  he,  thofe  Reafons  being  VII. 
only  probable  can  never  prevail  againft  ab-  '  • 

folute  Certainty  and  Demonftration.  .  If 
therefore  I  can  demonftrate  your  Religion 
to  be  a  thing  altogether  abfurd  and  incon- 
fiflent,  your  probable  Arguments  in  its  de¬ 
fence  do  from  that  Moment  lofe  their 
Force, and  with  it  all  Right  to  be  anfwer’d 
or  confidered.  The  concurring  Teftimo- 
ny  of  fincere  and  able  WitnelTeshath  with¬ 
out  queftion  great  weight  in  humane  Af¬ 
fairs.  I  will  even  grant  that  things  odd 
and  unaccountable  to  Humane  Judgment 
or  Experience,  may  fometimes  claim  our 
Aflent  on  that  foie  Motive.  And  I  will 
alfo  grant  it  pofftble,  for  a  Tradition  to  , 
be  convey’d  with  moral  Evidence  through 
many  Centuries.  But  at  the  fame  time  you 
will  grant  to  me,  that  a  thing  demonftra- 
bly  and  palpably  falfe  is  not  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  on  any  Teftimony  whatever,  which  at 
bed:  can  never  amount  to  Demonftration. 

To  be  plain,  no  Teftimony  can  make 
Nonfenfe  Senfe ;  no  moral  Evidence  can 
make  Contradictions  confiftent.  Know 
then,  that  as  the  Strength  of  our  Caufe 
doth  not  depend  upon,  fo  neither  is  it  to 
be  decided  by  any  critical  Points  of  Hi- 
ftory,  Chronology,  or  Languages.  Y ou  ar« 
not  to  wonder,  if  the  fame  fort  of  Tradi¬ 
tion 
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Dial,  tion  and  moral  Proof,  which  governs  our 
VII.  Aflent  with  refpedt  to  Fa£ts  in  civil  or  na- 
tural  Hiftory,  is  not  admitted  as  a  fuffici- 
ent  Voucher  for  metaphylical  Abfurdities 
and  'abfolute  Impoffibilities.  Things  ob- 
fcure  and  unaccountable  in  humane  Af¬ 
fairs*  or  the  Operations  of  Nature,  may 
yet  be  poflible,  and,  if  well  attefted,  may 
be  a  (Tented  unto:  but  religious  Aflent  or 
Faith  can  be  evidently  Ihewn  in  its  own 
nature  to  be  impracticable,  impoflible,  and 
abfurd.  This  is  the  primary  Motive  to 
Infidelity.  This  is  our  Citadel  and  For- 
trefs,  which  may,  indeed,  be  graced  with 
outworks  of  various  Erudition,  but,  if 
thofe  are  demolifhed,  remains  in  it  felf 
and  of  its  own  proper  Strength  impregna¬ 
ble.  EUPH.  This,  it  muft  be  owned, 
reduceth  our  Inquiry  within  a  narrow  Com- 
pafs:  do  but  make  out  this,  and  I  (hall 
have  nothing  more  to  fay.  ALC.  Know 
then,  that  the  fhallow  Mind  of  the  Vul¬ 
gar,  as  it  dwells  only  on  the  outward  Sur¬ 
face  of  things,  and  confiders  them  in  the 
grofs,  may  be  eafily  impofed  on.  Hence 
a  blind  Reverence  for  religious  Faith  and 
Myftery.  But  when  an  acute  Philofopher 
comes  to  dilfedt  and  analyfe  thefe  Points, 
the  Impofture  plainly  appears:  and  as  he 
has  no  Blindnefs,  fo  he  has  no  Reverence 
for  empty  Notions,  or,  to  fpeak  more 
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properly, tor  meet  Forms  of  Speech,  which  Dial, 
mean  nothing,  and  are  of  no  ufc  to  Man-  VII. 
kind. 


II.  Words  are  Signs :  they  do  or  fhou’d 
ftand  for  Ideas  ;  which  fo  far  as  they  fug¬ 
ged;  they  are  lignificant.  But  Words  that 
fuggeil  no  Ideas  are  infignificant.  He  who 
annexeth  a  clear  Idea  to  every  Word  he 
makes  ufe  of  fpeaks  Senfe ;  but  where  fuch 
Ideas  are  wanting,  the  Speaker  utters  Non- 
fenfe.  In  order  therefore  to  know  whether 
any  Man’s  Speech  be  fenfelefs  and  infigni¬ 
ficant,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  lay  afide 
the  Words  and  confider  the  Ideas  fuggefled 
by  them.  Men,  not  being  able  immedi¬ 
ately  to  communicate  their  Ideas  one  to 
another,  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  fenfi- 
ble  Signs  or  Words;  the  ufe  of  which  is 
to  raiie  thofe  Ideas  in  the  Hearer,  which 
are  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker:  and  if 
they  fail  of  this  End  they  ferve  to  no  Pur- 
pofe.  He  who  really  thinks  hath  a  train 
of  Ideas  fucceeding  each  other  and  connec¬ 
ted  in  his  Mind :  and  when  he  exprefleth 
himfelf  by  Difcourfe,  each  Word  fuggefts 
a  diftindt  Idea  to  the  Hearer  or  Reader ; 


who  by  that  means  hath  the  fame  train  of 
Ideas  in  his,  which  was  in  the  Mind  of  the 
Speaker  or  Writer.  As  far  as  this  Effedt 
is  produced,  fo  far  the  Difcourfe  is  intelli¬ 
gible. 
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Dial,  gible,  hath  lenle  and  meaning.  Hence  it 
VII.  follows,  that  whoever  can  be  fuppofed  to 
underhand  what  he  reads  or  hears  mull: 
have  a  train  of  Ideas  raifed  in  his  Mind, 
correfpondent  to  the  train  of  Words  read 
01  heard. .  Thele  plain  Truths,  to  which 
Men  readily  aflent  in  Theory,  are  but  little 
attended  to  in  Practice,  and  therefore  de- 
ferve  to  be  enlarged  on  and  inculcated  how¬ 
ever  obvious  and  undeniable.  Mankind 
are  generally  averfe  from  thinking  though 
apt  enough  to  entertain  Difcourfe  either  in 
themfelves  or  others  :  the  Effect  whereof 
is,  that  their  Minds  are  rather  Stored  with 
Names  than  Ideas,  the  husk  of  Science 
rather  than  the  thing.  And  yet  thefe 
Words  without  meaning  do  often  make 
Diltindtions  of  Parties,  the  Subject  matter 
of  their  Difputes,  and  the  Objedt  of  their 
Zeal.  This  is  the  moll  general  Caufe  of 
Error,  which  doth  not  influence  ordinary 
Minds  alone,  but  even  thole  who  pals 
for  acute  and  learned  Philofophers  are 
often  employ’d  about  Names  inftead  of 
Things  or  Ideas,  and  are  fuppofed  to  know 
when  they  only  pronounce  hard  Words 
without  a  meaning. 

III.  Though  it  is  evident  that  as  Know¬ 
ledge  is  the  Perception  of  the  Connexion 
or  Disagreement  between  Ideas,  he  who 
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doth  not  diftindly  perceive  the  Ideas  D  i  a  i?, 
marked  by  the  terms,  fo  as  to  form  a  men-  VII. 
tai  Proportion  anfwering  to  the  verbal, 
cannot  poffibly  have  Knowledge:  No 
more  can  he  be  laid  to  have  Opinion  oi 
Faith  which  imply  a  weaker  Affent,  but 
ftill  it  muft  be  to  a  Propofnion,  the  Terms 
of  which  are  underftood  as  clearly,  al¬ 
though  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
the  Ideas  may  not  be  fo  evident,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  Knowledge.  I  fay,  all  degrees  of 
Affent  whether  founded  on  Reafon  or  Au¬ 
thority,  more  or  lefs  cogent,  are  internal 
Ads  of  the  Mind  which  alike  terminate 
in  Ideas  as  their  proper  Objed :  without 
which  there  can  be  really  no  fuch  thing 
as  Knowledge,  Faith,  or  Opinion.  We 
may  perhaps  raife  a  Duff  and  Dilpute  a- 
bout  Tenets  purely  verbal;  but  what  is 
this  at  bottom  more  than  meer  trifling  ? 

All  which  will  be  eafily  admitted  with  re- 
fped  to  Humane  Learning  and  Science  ; 
wherein  it  is  an  allowed  Method  to  expofe 
any  Dodrine  or  Tenet  by  ftripping  them 
of  the  Words,  and  examining  what  Ideas 
are  underneath,  or  whether  any  Ideas  at 
all  ?  This  is  often  found  the  fhorteft  way 
to  end  Difputes,  which  might  otherwiie 
grow  and  multiply  without  end,  the  Liti~ 
gants  neither  underftanding  one  another 
nor  themfelves.  It  were  needlefs  to  illu^ 
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Dial,  ftrate  what  fhines  by  its  own  Light,  and 
VII.  is  admitted  by  all  thinking  Men.  My 
'  endeavour  fhall  be  only  to  apply  it  in  the 
prefent  Cafe.  I  fuppofe  I  need  not  be  at 
any  pains  to  prove,  that  the  fame  Rules  of 
Reafon  and  good  Senfe  which  obtain  in  all 
other  Subjects  ought  to  take  place  in  Re¬ 
ligion.  As  for  thofe  who  confider  Faith 
and  Reafon  as  two  diftindt  Provinces,  and 
wou’d  have  us  think  good  Senfe  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  where  it  is  moft  concerned,  I 
am  refolved  never  to  argue  with  fuch  Men, 
but  leave  them  in  quiet  poffieffion  of  their 
Prejudices.  And  now,  for  the  particular 
Application  of  what  I  have  faid,  I  fhall 
not  lingle  out  any  nice  difputed  Points  of 
School  Divinity,  or  thofe  that  relate  to  the 
Nature  and  Elfence  of  God,  which  being 
allow’d  infinite  you  might  pretend  to 
fcreen  them,  under  the  general  Notion  of 
Difficulties  attending  the  Nature  of  Infi- 
n  ity. 

IV.  Grace  is  the  main  Point  in  the 
Chriftian  Difpenfation,  nothing  is  oftner 
mentioned  or  more  confidered  throughout 
the  New  Teftament;  wherein  it  is  repre- 
fented  as  fomewhat  of  a  very  particular 
kind,  diftindt  from  any  thing  revealed  to 
the  Jews,  or  known  by  the  light  of  Na¬ 
ture.  This  fame  Grace  is  fpoken  of  as 
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the  Gift  of  God,  as  coming  by  JefusDiALi 
Chrift,  as  reigning,  as  abounding,  as  ope-  VIL 
rating.  Men  are  faid  to  fpeak  through 
Grace,  to  believe  through  Grace.  Mention 
is  made  of  the  Glory  of  Grace,  the  Riches 
of  Grace,  the  Stewards  of  Grace.  Chri- 
fhians  are  faid  to  be  Heirs  of  Grace,  to 
receive  Grace,  grow  in  Grace,  be  ftrong 
in  Grace,  to  Hand  in  Grace,  and  to  fall 
from  Grace.  And  lallly,  Grace  is  faid  to 
juftify  and  to  fave  them.  Hence  Chriftia- 
nity  is  llyled  the  Covenant  or  Difpenfation 
of  Grace.  And  it  is  well  known  that  no 
Point  hath  created  more  Controverfy  in 
the  Church  than  this  Doctrine  of  Grace. 

What  Difputes  about  its  Nature,  Extent, 
and  Effects,  about  univerfal,  efficacious, 
fufficient,  preventing,  irrefiftible  Grace 
have  employ’d  the  Pens  of  Proteftant  as 
well  as  Pophh  Divines,  of  Janfenifts  and 
Molinifts,  of  Lutherans,  Calviniils,  and. 
Arminians,  as  I  have  not  the  leaft  curio- 
lity  to  know,  fo  I  need  not  fay.  It  fuf- 
ficeth  to  obferve,  that  there  have  been  and 
are  ftill  fubfifting  great  Cornells  upon  thefe 
Points.  Only  one  thing  I  fhou’d  delire  to 
be  informed  of,  to  wit,  what  is  the  clear 
and  diftindl  Idea  marked  by  the  Word 
Grace  ?  I  prefume  a  Man  may  know  the 
bare  meaning  of  a  Term,  without  going 
into  the  depth  of  all  thofe  learned  Inqui- 
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ries.  This  furely  is  an  eafy  Matter,  pro* 
vided  there  is  an  Idea  annexed  to  fuch 
Term;  And  if  there  is  not,  it  can  be 
neither  the  fubjeft  of  a  rational  Difpute, 
nor  the  Objedl  of  real  Faith.  Men  may 
indeed  impofe  upon  themfelve§  or  others, 
and  pretend  to  argue  and  believe,  when  at 
bottom  there  is  no  Argument  or  Belief, 
farther  than  meer  verbal  trifling.  Grace 
taken  in  the  vulgar  Senfe, either  for  Beauty, 
or  Favour,  I  can  eafily  underftand.  But 
when  it  denotes  an  acftive,  vital,  ruling 
Principle,  influencing  and  operating  on 
the  Mind  of  Man,  diftind:  from  every 
natural  Power  or  Motive,  I  profefs  my 
felf  altogether  unable  to  underftand  it,  or 
frame  any  diftindt  Idea  of  it;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  cannot  aflent  to  any  Propofition  con¬ 
cerning  it,  nor  confequently  have  any 
Faith  about  it;  and  it  is  a  felf  evident 
Truth,  that  God  obligeth  no  Man  to  Im~ 
poflibilities.  At  the  requeft  of  a  Philofo- 
phical  Friend,  I  did  caft  an  Eye  on  the 
Writings  he  fhew’d  me  of  fome  Divines, 
and  talked  with  others  on  this  Subject,  but 
after  all  I  had  read  or  heard  cou’d  make 
nothing  of  it,  having  always  found  when¬ 
ever  I  laid  alide  the  Word  Grace,  and 
looked  into  my  own  Mind,  a  perfedl  va¬ 
cuity  or  privation  of  all  Ideas.  And,  as 
I  am  apt  to  think  Mens  Minds  and  Fa¬ 
culties 
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culties  are  made  much  alike,  I  fulped  that  Dial* 
other  Men,  if  they  examined  what  they  VII. 
call  Grace  with  the  fame  exadnels  and  '—-v — J 
indifference,  wou’d  agree  with  me  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  an  empty 
Name.  This  is  not  the  only  Inftance, 
where  a  Word  often  heard  and  pronounced 
is  believed  intelligible,  for  no  other  reafon 
but  becaufe  it  is  familiar.  Of  the  fame 
kind  are  many  other  Points  reputed  ne- 
ceffary  Articles  of  Faith.  That  which  in 
the  prefent  cafe  impofeth  upon  Mankind 
I  take  to  be  partly  this.  Men  lpeak  of 
this  holy  Principle  as  of  fomething  that 
ads,  moves,  and  determines,  taking  their 
Ideas  from  corporeal  things,  from  Motion 
and  the  Force  or  Momentum  of  Bodies, 
which  being  of  an  obvious  and  fenlible 
Nature  they  fubftitute  in  place  of  a  thing 
fpiritual  and  incomprehenfible,  which  is  a 
manifeft  Deluiion,  For  though  the  Idea 
of  corporeal  Force  be  never  fo  clear  and 
intelligible,  it  will  not  therefore  follow 
that  the  Idea  of  Grace,  a  thing  perfedly 
incorporeal,  muft  be  fo  too.  And  though 
we  may  reafon  diftindly,  perceive,  a  dent, 
and  form  Opinions  about  the  one,  it  will 
by  no  means  follow  that  we  can  do  fo  of 
the  other.  Thus  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a 
clear  fenlible  Idea  of  what  is  real  produ- 
peth,  or  rather  is  made  a  pretence  for,  an 
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D  i  A L.  imaginary  fpiritual  Faith  that  terminates 
VII.  in  no  Objedt;  a  thing  impoflible  !  For 
‘--"V — '  there  can  be  no  Aflent  where  there  are  no 
Ideas :  and  where  there  is  no  Aflent  there 
can  be  no  Faith:  And  what  cannot  be, 
that  no  Man  is  obliged  to.  This  is  as 
clear  as  any  thing  in  Euclid. 

V.  The  fame  Method  of  Reafoning  may 
be  applied  by  any  Man  of  Senfe  to  con¬ 
fute  all  other  the  moft  eflential  Articles  of 
the  Chriflian  Faith.  You  are  not  there¬ 
fore  to  wonder  that  a  Man  who  proceeds 
on  fuch  folid  Grounds,  fuch  clear  and  evi¬ 
dent  Principles,  fhou’d  be  deaf  to  all  you 
can  fay  from  moral  Evidence,  or  probable 
Arguments,  which  are  nothing  in  the  ba¬ 
lance  again!!  Demonflration.  EU P  H. 
The  more  Light  and  Force  there  is  in  this 
Difcourfe,  the  more  you  are  to  blame  for 
not  having  produced  it  fooner.  For  my 
part,  I  fhou’d  never  have  faid  one  Word 
againft  Evidence.  But  let  me  fee  whether 
I  underftand  you  rightly.  You  fay,  every 
Word  in  an  intelligible  Difcourfe  muft 
Hand  for  an  Idea ;  which  Ideas  as  far  as 
they  are  clearly  and  diftindlly  apprehend¬ 
ed,  fo  far  the  Difcourfe  hath  meaning, 
without  which  it  is  ufelefs  and  infignifi- 
cant.  ALC.  I  do.  EUPH.  For  inftance, 
when  I  hear  the  Words  Man,  Triangle , 
Colour,  pronounced  ;  they  muft  excite 
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in  my  Mind  dihindt  Ideas  of  thofe  things  Dial. 
whereof  they  are  Signs,  otherwife  I  can-  VII. 
not  be  laid  to  underhand  them.  ALC.  '-*■ 
Right.  EUPH.  And  this  is  the  only  true 
ufe  of  Language.  ALC.  That  is  what  I 
affirm.  EUPH.  But  every  time  the  Word 
Man  occurs  in  reading  or  Conversion,  I 
am  not  confcious  that  the  particular  di¬ 
hindt  Idea  of  a  Man  is  excited  in  my 
Mind.  For  inhance,  when  I  read  in  St. 

Paul’s  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians  thefe  Words ; 

If  a  Man  thinketh  himfelf  to  be  J'omething, , 
when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  himfelf. 
Methinks  I  comprehend  the  Force  and 
Meaning  of  this  Propofition,  although  I 
do  not  frame  to  my  felf  the  particular  di- 
hind  Idea  of  a  Man.  ALC.  It  is  very 
true,  you  do  not  form  in  your  Mind  the 
particular  Idea  of  Peter,  fames ,  or  John, 
of  a  fair  or  a  black,  a  tall  or  a  low,  a  fat  or 
a  lean,  a  hraight  or  a  crooked,  a  wife  or 
a  foolifh,  a  beeping  or  waking  Man,  but  the 
abhradt  general  Idea  of  Man,  prefcinding 
from,  and  exclufive  of  all  particular  Shape, 

Size,  Complexion,  Paffions,  Faculties,  and 
every  individual  Circumhance.  To  ex-*  , 
plain  this  Matter  more  fully,  you  are  to 
underhand  there  is  in  the  Humane  Mind, 
a  Faculty  of  contemplating  .the  general 
Nature  of  things,  feparate  from  all  thofe 
Particularities  which  dihinguifh  the  Indi-. 
yi  duals  #ne  from  another.  For  Example, 
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Dial,  in  Peter ,  James,  and  John,  you  may  ob« 
V II.  ferve  in  each  a  certain  Collection  of  Sta- 
tore,  iH  igure,  Colour,  and  other  peculiar 
Properties  by  which  they  are  known  afun- 
der,  did; ingu ifhed  from  all  other  Men, 
and,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  individuated.  Now 
leaving  out  of  the  Idea  of  a  Man,  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Individual,  and 
retaining  only  that  v/hich  is  common  to  all 
Men,  you  form  an  abftradt  univerfal  Idea 
of  Man  or  Humane  Nature,  which  in¬ 
cludes  no  particular  Stature,  Shape,  Co¬ 
lour,  or  other  quality  whether  of  Mind  or 
Body.  Alter  the  fame  manner  you  may 
obferve  particular  Triangles  to  differ  one 
from  another,  as  their  Sides  are  equal  ox 
unequal,  and  their  Angles  greater  or  lefter ; 
whence  they  are  denominated  equilateral, 
aequicruraljOr  fcalenum,  obtufangular,  acu- 
tangular,  or  rectangular.  But  the  Mind 
excluding  out  of  its  Idea  all  thefe  peculiar 
Properties  and  Diftindtions  frameth  the 
general  abftradt  Idea  of  a  Triangle;  which 
is  neither  equilateral,  asquicrural,  nor  fca¬ 
lenum,  neither  obtufangular,  acutangular, 
nor  rectangular,  but  all  and  none  of  thefe 
at  once*.  The  fame  may  be  Paid  of  the 
general  abftradt  Idea  of  Colour,  which  is 
Something  diftindt  from  and  exclufive  of 
Blue,  Red,  Green,  Yellow,  and  every 
other  particular  Colour,  including  only 

*  Sss  Locke  on  Humane  Underftanding,  b.  4.  c.  7. 

that 
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that  general  ElTence  in  which  they  all  Dial. 
ogree.  And  what  has  been  faid  of  thefe  VII. 
three  general  Names,  and  the  abftradt  ge-  — v  ' 
neral  Ideas  they  hand  for  may  be  applied 
to  all  others.  For  you  muft  know,  that 
particular  Things  or  Ideas  being  infinite, 
if  each  were  marked  or  fignified  by  a  di- 
ftindt  proper  Name,  Words  muft  have 
been  innumerable,  and  Language  an  end- 
lefs  impoflible  thing.  Hence  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  appellative  or  general  Names 
ftand,  immediately  and  properly,  not  lor 
particular  but  for  abftract  general  Ideas, 
which  they  never  fail  to  excite  in  the 
mind,  as  oft  as  they  are  ufed  to  any  fig- 
nificant  Purpofe.  And  without  this,  there 
cou’d  be  no  Communication  or  Enlarge¬ 
ment  of  Knowledge,  no  fuch  thing  as 
univerfal  Science  or  Theorems  of  any 
kind.  Now  for  underftanding  any  Propo- 
fition  or  Difcourfe,  it  is  lufficient  that 
diftindt  Ideas  are  thereby  raifed  in  your 
mind,  correfpondent  to  thofe  in  the 
Speaker’s,  whether  the  Ideas  fo  raifed  are 
particular  or  only  abftradt  and  general 
Ideas.  Forafmuch,  neverthelefs,  as  thefe 
are  not  fo  obvious  and  familiar  to  vulgar 
minds,  it  happens  that  feme  Men  may 
think  they  have  no  Idea  at  all,  when  they 
fiave  not  a  particular  Idea  ;  but  the  truth 

is. 
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Dial,  ft  you  had  the  abftraft  general  Idea  of 
4  Man,  in  the  inftance  affigned,  wherein 

you  thought  you  had  none.  After  the 
fame  manner,  when  it  is  faid,  that  the 
three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones;  or,  that  Colour  is  the 
Object  of  Sight,  it  is  evident  the  Words 
do  not  Hand  for  this  or  that  Triangle  or 
Colour,  but  for  abftrad  general  Ideas,  ex¬ 
cluding  every  thing  peculiar  to  the  Indi¬ 
viduals,  and  including  only  the  univerfal 
Nature  common  to  the  whole  kind  of 
Triangles  or  of  Colours. 

yi*  EU  PH.  Tell  me,  Alciphron ,  are 
thole  abfiradfc  general  Ideas  clear  and 
diftindl  ?  AL  C.  They  are  above  all  others 
cleat  and  diftindt,  being  the  only  proper 
Objedt  of  Science,  which  is  altogether 
converfant  about  Univerfals.  EUPH.  And 
do  you  not  think  it  very  poflible  for  any 
Man  to  know,  whether  he  has  this  or 
that  clear  and  diftind  Idea  or  no?  AL  C. 
Doubtlefs.  To  know  this  he  needs  only 
examine  his  own  Thoughts  and  look  into 
his  own  mind.  E  UPH.  But  upon  look¬ 
ing  into  my  own  mind,  I  do  not  find  that 
1  have  or  can  have  thefe  general  abftrad 
Ideas  of  a  Man  or  a  Triangle  abovemen- 
tioned,  or  of  Colour  prefcinded  from  all 

•  par- 
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particular  Colours  *  Though  Uhut  mine  D  i  al. 
Eves,  and  ufe  mine  utmoft  Effoits,  and  VII, 
refledl  on  all  that  paffeth  in  my  own  '  -  ’ 

mind,  I  find  it  utterly  impofiihle  to  form 
fuch  Ideas.  AL  C.  To  refledl  with  due  At¬ 
tention  and  turn  the  mind  inward  upon 
it  felf,  is  a  difficult  Task  and  not  every 
one’s  Talent.  EUPH.  Not  to  infill  on 
what  you  allowed,  that  every  one  might 
eafily  know  for  himfelf  whether  he  has 
this  or  that  Idea  or  no :  I  am  tempted  to 
think  no  body  elte  can  form  thofe  Ideas  any 
more  than  I  can.  Pray,  Alciphron ,  which 
are  thofe  things  you  wou  d  call  abfo- 
lutely  impoffible  ?  ALC.  Such  as  include 
a  Contradidion.  EUPH.  Can  you  frame 
an  Idea  of  what  includes  a  Contradiction? 

ALC.  I  cannot.  EUPH.  Confidently 
whatever  is  abfolutely  impoffible  you 
cannot  form  an  Idea  of.  ALC.  This! 
grant.  EUPH.  But  can  a  Colour  or 
Triangle,  fuch  as  you  defcribe  their 
abftradt  general  Ideas,  really  exift? 

ALC.  It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  fuch 
things  ffiou’d  exift  in  Nature.  EUP H. 

Shou’d  it  not  follow  then  that  they  can¬ 
not  exift  in  your  mind,  or  in  other  words 
that  you  cannot  conceive  or  frame  an  Idea 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  a  Treatife  concerning  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Humane  Knowledge  Printed  in  the  year  MDCCX. 
where  the  abfurdity  of  abftratl  Ideas  is  fully  confidered.  > 
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Dial.  °f  them?  ALC.  You  feern,  Euphranor, , 
■IV.  not  to  diHinguiHi  between  pure  Intellect 
’  and  Imagination.  Abflradl  general  Ideas  I 
take  to  be  the  Objeft  of  pure  Intellect, 
which  may  conceive  them  although  they 
cannot  perhaps  be  imagined.  EUPH.  I 
do  not  perceive  that  I  can  by  any  Faculty, 
whether  of  Intellect  or  Imagination’ 
conceive  or  frame  an  Idea  of  that  which 
is  impoffible  and  includes  a  Contradiction. 
And  I  am  very  much  at  a  lofs  to  account 
for  your  admitting  that  in  common  In- 
ftances,  which  you  wou’d  make  an  Ar¬ 
gument  againft  Divine  Faith  and  Myfle- 
ries. 

VII.  ALC.  There  mull:  be  fome  mif- 
take  in  this.  How  is  it  poflible  there 
Ihou’d  be  general  Knowledge  without  ge¬ 
neral  Propofitions,  or  thefe  without  gene¬ 
ral  Names,  which  cannot  be  without  ge¬ 
neral  Ideas  by  Handing  for  which  they  be¬ 
come  general?  EUPH.  But  may  not 
words  become  general,  by  being  made  to 
Hand  .  indifcriminately  for  all  particular 
Ideas,  which  from  a  mutual  Refemblance 
belong  to  the  fame  kind,  without  the 
Intervention  of  any  abflraCt  general  Idea  ? 
ALC.  Is  there  then  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
general  Idea  ?  EUPH.  May  we  not  admit 
general  Ideas,  though  we  fliqu’d  not  ad¬ 
mit 
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tnit  them  to  be  made  by  abftra&ion,  or  Dial 
though  we  Ihou’d  not  allow  of  general  VII. 
abftradt  Ideas  ?  To  me  it  feems,  a  particu-  ' — v — ■ 
lar  Idea  may  become  general  by  being 
ufed  to  Hand  for  or  reprefent  other  Ideas ; 
and  that,  general  Knowledge  is  converfant 
about  Signs  or  general  Ideas  made  fuch 
by  their  fignification ;  and  which  are  con- 
fidered  rather  in  their  relative  Capacity, 
and  as  fubftituted  for  others,  than  in  their 
own  Nature,  or  for  their  own  fake.  A 
Black  Line,  for  inftance,  an  Inch  long, 
though  in  it  felf  particular,  may  yet  be¬ 
come  Univerfal,  being  ufed  as  a  Sign  to 
Hand  for  any  Line  whatfoever.  ALC.lt 
is  your  Opinion  then,  that  words  become 
general  by  reprefentsng  an  indefinite  Num¬ 
ber  of  particular  Ideas.  EUPH.  It  feems 
fo  to  me.  A  L  C.  Whenever  therefore  I 
hear  a  general  Name,  it  rnuft  be  fuppofed 
to  excite  fome  one  or  other  particular  Idea 
of  that  Species  in  my  mind.  E  UPH.  I 
cannot  fay  fo  neither.  Pray,  Alciphron , 
doth  it  feem  to  you  neceffary,  that  as 
often  as  the  word  Man  occurs  in  Reading 
orDifcourfe,you  muft  form  in  your  Mind 
the  Idea  of  a  particular  Man  t  ALC.  I  own, 
it  doth  not :  and  not  finding  particular 
Ideas  always  fuggefted  by  the  Words,  I 
was  led  to  think  I  had  abftradt  general 
Ideas  fuggefted  by  them.  And  this  is  the 
4  Opinion 
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D  ial.  Opinion  of  all  Thinking  Men  who  are 
VII.  agreed,  the  only  ufe  of  Words  is  to  fug- 
'  geft  Ideas.  And  indeed  what  other  ufe  can 
we  aflign  them  ? 

VIII.  EUPH.  Be  the  ufe  of  Words  or 
Names  what  it  will,  I  can  never  think  it 
to  do  things  impoffible.  Let  us  then 
inquire  what  it  is  ?  and  fee  if  we  can  make 
Senfe  of  our  daily  Practice.  Words  it  is 
agreed  are  Signs  :  it  may  not  therefore  be 
amifs  to  examine  the  ufe  of  other 
Signs  in  order  to  know  that  of  Words. 
Counters,  for  inhance,  at  a  Card-Table 
are  ufed,  not  for  their  own  fake,  but  only 
as  Signs  fubhituted  for  Money  as  Words 
are  for  Ideas.  Say  now,  Alciphron ,  is  it 
neceffary  every  time  thefe  Counters  are 
ufed  throughout  the  whole  progrefs  of  a 
Game,  to  frame  an  Idea  of  the  diftinft 
Sum  or  Value  that  each  reprefents  ? 
ALC.  By  no  means:  it  is  fufficient  the 
Players  at  hr  ft  agree  on  their  refpeftive 
Values,  and  at  laft  fubhitute  thofe  Va¬ 
lues  in  their  head.  EUPH.  And  in 
cahing  up  a  Sum,  where  the  Figures  hand 
for  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence,  do  you 
think  it  necehary,  throughout  the  whole 
Progrefs  of  the  Operation,  in  each  Step 
to  form  Ideas  of  Pounds,  Shillings,  and 
Pence?  ALC,  I  do  not,  it  will  fuffice  if 

in 
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in  the  Conclufion  thofe  Figures  diredtour  Dial. 
Adtions  with  refpedt  to  Things.  EUPH.  VII. 
From  hence  it  feems  to  follow  that  c — y— » 
Words  may  not  be  infignificant,  although 
they  fhou’d  not,  every  time  they  are  ufed, 
excite  the  Ideas  they  fignify  in  our  Minds, 
it  being  fufficient,  that  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  fubftitute  Things  or  Ideas  for 
their  Signs  when  there  is  occafion.  It 
feems  alfo  to  follow,  that  there  may  be 
another  ufe  of  Words,  befides  that  of 
marking  and  fuggefting  diftindt  Ideas,  to 
wit,  the  influencing  our  Condudt  and 
Adtions ;  which  may  be  done  either  by  form¬ 
ing  Rules  for  us  to  adt  by,  or  by  railing 
certain  Paffions,  Difpolitions,  and  Emo¬ 
tions  in  our  Minds.  A  Difcourfe,  there¬ 
fore,  that  diredts  how  to  adt  or  excites  to 
the  doing  or  forbearance  of  an  Adtion 
may,  it  feems,  be  ufeful  and  fignificant, 
although  the  Words  whereof  it  is  com- 
pofed  fhou’d  not  bring  each  a  diftindt 
Idea  into  our  Minds.  ALC.  It  feems  fo. 
EUPH.  Pray  tell  me,  Alci.phron ,  is  not 
an  Idea  altogether  inadtive?  ALC.  It  is 
EUPH.  An  Agent  therefore,  an  adtive 
Mind,  or  Spirit  cannot  be  an  Idea  or  like 
an  Idea.  Whence  it  fhou’d  feem  to  follow, 
that  thofe  Words  which  denote  an  adtive 
Principle,  Soul,  or  Spirit  do  not,  in  a 
ftridt  and  proper  Senfe,  ftand  for  Ideas : 

And 
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Dial.  And  yet  they  are  not  infignificant  neither  : 
fince  I  underhand  what  is  Jignified  by 
v~  ~  term  /,  or  my  fe If,  or  know  what  it 
means  although  it  be  no  Idea,  nor  like  an 
Idea,  but  that  which  thinks  and  wills 
and  apprehends  Ideas  and  operates  about 
them.  ALC.  What  wou’d  you  infer 
from  this?  EUPH.  What  hath  been 
inferred  already,  that  Words  may  be  figni- 
ficant  although  they  do  not  hand  for  - 
Ideas  *.  The  contrary  whereof  having 
been  prefumed  feems  to  have  produced 
the  Dodtrine  of  abhradl  Ideas.  ALC. 
Will  you  not  allow  then  that  the  Mind 
can  abhradl  ?  EUPH.  I  do  not  deny  it 
may  abhradl  in  a  certain  fenle,  inafmuch 
as  thofe  things  that  can  really  exih,  or 
be  really  perceived  afunder,  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  afunder,  or  abhradled  one  from  the 
other ;  for  inftance  a  Man’s  Head  from 
his  Body,  Colour  from  Motion,  Figure 
from  Weight.  But  it  will  not  thence 
follow,  that  the  Mind  can  frame  abftradl 
general  Ideas,  which  appear  to  be  impof- 
lible.  ALC .  And  yet  it  is  a  current 
Opinion,  that  every  fubftantive  Name 
marks  out  and  exhibits  to  the  Mind  one 
diftindt  Idea  feparate  from  all  others. 
EUPH.  Pray,  Alciphron,  is  not  the  Word 

*  See  the  Principles  of  Humane  Knowledge^  Sett.  1 35- 
And  the  Introduction .  Sett.  20, 

Humber 
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Number  fuch  a  fubftantive  Name  ?  ALC.  Dial. 
It  is.  EUPH.  Do  but  try  now  whether  VII. 
you  can  frame  an  Idea  of  Number  in  ab- 
ftradt  exclufive  of  all  Signs,  Words  and 
Things  number’d.  I  profefs,  for  my  own 
part  I  cannot.  ALC.  Can  it  be  fo  hard 
a  matter  to  form  a  Ample  Idea  of  Num¬ 
ber,  the  Objedt  of  a  molt  evident  demon- 
ftrable  Science?  Hold,  let  me  fee,  if  I 
can’t  abflradt  the  Idea  of  Number,  from 
the  numeral  Names  and  Characters,  and 
all  particular  numerable  things.  Upon 
which  Alciphron  paufed  a  while  and  then 
faid ;  to  confefs  the  Truth  I  do  not  find 
that  I  can.  EUPH.  But  though,  it 
feems,  neither  you  nor  I  can  form  diftindt 
Ample  Ideas  of  Number,  we  can  never- 
thelefs  make  a  very  proper  and  fignificant 
life  of  numeral  Names.  They  diredt  us  in 
the  difpofition  and  management  of  our 
Affairs,  and  are  of  fuch  neceffary  uie, 
that  we  fliou’d  not  know  howto  do  with¬ 
out  them.  And  yet,  if  other  Mens  Fa¬ 
culties  may  be  judged  of  by  mine,  ^  to  at¬ 
tain  aprecife  Ample  abftradt  Idea  of  Num¬ 
ber,  is  as  difficult  as  to  comprehend  any 
My  fiery  in  Religion. 

IX.  But  to  come  to  your  own  Inflance, 
let  us  examine  what  Idea  we  can  frame  of 
Force  abflradled  from  Body,  Motion,  and 
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outward  feniible  Effeds.  For  my  felf.,  I 
do  not  find  that  I  have  or  can  have  any 
fuch  idea.  ALC.  Surely  every  one  knows 
what  is  meant  by  Force.  EUPH.  And 
yet  I  queftion  whether  every  one  can 
form  a  diftind  Idea  of  Force.  Let  me  in¬ 
treat  you,  Alciphron ,  be  not  amufed  by 
Terms,  lay  afide  the  word  Force,  and  ex¬ 
clude  every  other  thing  from  your 
Thoughts,  and  then  fee  what  precife  Idea 
you  have  of  Force.  ALC,  Force  is  that 
in  Bodies  which  produceth  Motion  and 
other  feniible  Effeds.  EUP  H.  It  is  then 
fomething  diftind  from  thofe  Effeds. 
ALC .  It  is.  EUPH.  Be  pleafed  now 
to  exclude  the  confideration  of  its  Sub- 
jed  and  Effeds,  and  contemplate  Force 
it  felf  in  its  own  precife  Idea.  ALC.  I 
profefs  I  find  it  no  fuch  eafy  matter. 
EUPH.  Take  your  own  Advice,  and 
£hut  your  eyes  to  affifi  your  Meditation. 
Upon  this  Alciphron  having  clofed  his  eyes, 
and  mufed  a  few  Minutes,  declared  he 
cou’d  make  nothing  of  it.  And  that,  re¬ 
plied  Euphranor,  which  it  feems  neither 
you  nor  1  can  frame  an  Idea  of,  by  your 
own  Remark  of  Mens  Minds  and  Facul¬ 
ties  being  made  much  alike,  we  may  fup- 
pofe  others  have  no  more  an  Idea  of  than 
we.  ALC,  We  may.  EUPH.  But,  not- 
wichflanding  all  this,  it  is  certain  there  are 
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many  Speculations,  Rcafonings,  and  13 ii-  13 1  a  l, 
putes,  refined  Subtilties  and  nice  Diftinc-  VII. 
tions  about  this  fame  Force.  And  to  ex-  ' 
plain  its  Nature,  and  diftinguilh  the  feve 
ral  notions  or  kinds  of  it,  the  T erms  Gr a - 
vity,  Rea&ion ,  vis  hiertia ,  vis  injit  a ,  vis 
imprejfa,  vis  mortua ,  vis  viva ,  impetus , 
momentum ,  folicitatio ,  conatus ,  and  divers 
other  fuch  like  Expreffions  have  been  ufed 
by  learned  Men:  and  no  fmall  Controver- 
fies  havearifen  about  the  Notions  orDefini- 
tions  of  thefe  terms.  It  has  puzzled  Men. 
to  know  whether  Force  is  fpiritual  or  cor¬ 
poreal,  whether  it  remains  after  Action, 
how  it  is  transferred  from  one  Body  to 
another;  Strange  Paradoxes  have  been 
framed  about  its  Nature^  Properties,  and 
Proportions :  F or  inftance,  that  contrary 
Forces  may  at  once  fubfift  in  the  fame 
quiefeent  Body:  That  the  Force  ot  Per- 
cufiion  in  a  fmall  particle  is  Infinite:  For 
which  and  other  Curiofities  of  the  fame 
fort,  you  may  confult  Borellus  de  vi  per- 
cufjionis ,  the  Lezioni  Academiche  of  2  ori- 
ceili ,  the  Exercitations  of  Hertnanus ,  and 
other  Writers.  It  is  well  known  to  the 
learned  World*  what  a  Controverfy  hath 
been  carried  on  between  Mathematician  sj 
particularly  Monfieur  Leibnitz  and  Mon- 
fieur  Papin  in  the  Leipjic  Acta  Eruditorum 
about  the  Proportion  of  ForeeSj  whether 
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D  i  AL.they  be  each  to  other  in  a  Proportion  com- 
VII.  pounded  of  the  fimple  Proportions  of  the 

'“’"'''’"■■■^Bodies  and  the  Celerities,  or  in  one  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  fimple  Proportion  of  the 
Bodies  and  the  duplicate  ProportioQ  of  the 
Celerities  ?  A  Point,  it  feems,  not  yet 
agreed :  as  indeed  the  reality  of  the  thing 
it  felf  is  made  a  Queftion.  Leibnitz  di- 
ftinguifheth  between  the  nifus  elementaris 
and  the  impetus ,  which  is  formed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  nifus  elementaris ,  and 
feems  to  think  they  do  not  exift  in  Na¬ 
ture,  but  are  made  only  by  an  abftradtion 
of  the  Mind.  The  fame  Author  treating 
of  original,  active  Force,  to  illuftrate 
his  Subjedf  hath  recourfe  to  the  fubftantial 
Forms  and  Entelecheia  of  Ariftotle.  And 
the  ingenious  Loricelli  faith  of  Force  and 
Impetus,  that  they  are  fubtile  Abftra&s 
and  fpiritual  Quinteflences ;  and  concern¬ 
ing  the  momentum  and  the  velocity  of 
heavy  Bodies  falling,  he  faith  they  are 
wi  certo  che ,  and  un  non  fo  che ,  that  is  in 
plain  Englijh  he  knows  not  what  to  make 
of  them.  Upon  the  whole  therefore,  may 
we  not  pronounce,  that  excluding  Body, 
Time,  (Space,  Motion  and  all  its  fenfible 
Meafures  and  Effecfs,  we  (hall  find  it  as 
difficult  to  form  an  Idea  of  Force  as  of 
Grace?  ALC.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
think  of  it. 
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X.  EUPH.  And  yet,  I  prefume,  you 
allow  there  are  very  evident  Proporti¬ 
ons  or  Theorems  relating  to  Force,  which 
contain  ufeful  Truths:  for  inllance,  that 
a  Body  with  conjund  Forces  defer  ibes  the 
Diagonal  of  a  Parallelogram,  in  the  fame 
time  that  it  wou’d  the  Sides  with  fepa- 
rate.  Is  not  this  a  Principle  of  very  ex- 
tenfive  ufe  ?  Doth  not  the  Dodnne  of  the 
Compofition  and  Refolution  of  F  orces  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  and,  in  confequence  thereor, 
numberlefs  Rules  and  Theorems  direding 
Men  how  to  ad,  and  explaining  Pheno¬ 
mena  throughout  the  Mechanics  and  ma¬ 
thematical  Philofophy  ?  And  ii,  by  con- 
fidering  this  Podrine  of  Force,  Men 
arrive  at  the  Knowledge  of  many  Inven¬ 
tions  in  Mechanics,  and  are  taught  to 
frame  Engines,  by  means  of  w  hich  things 
difficult  and  otherwife  impoffible  may  be 
performed,  and  if  the  fame  Dodrine 
which  is  fo  beneficial  here  below,  ferveth 
alfo  as  a  Key  to  difeover  the  Nature  of  the 
Celeftial  Motions,  fhall  we  deny  that  it  is 
of  ufe,  either  in  Pradice  or  Speculation, 
becaufe  we  have  no  diftind  Idea  of 
Force?  Or  that  which  we  admit  with 
regard  to  Force,  upon  what  pretence  can 
we  deny  concerning  Grace ?  If  there  are 
Queries,  Difputes,  Perplexities,  diverfity  of 
Notions  and  Opinions  about  the  one,  fo 
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Dial,  there  are  about  the  other  alfo:  if  we  can 
VII.  form  no  precife  diftinCt  Idea  of  the  one, 
fo  neither  can  we  of  the  other.  Ought  we 
not  therefore  by  a  parity  of  Reafon  to 
conclude,  there  may  be  divers  true  and 
ufeful  Propofitions  concerning  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other  ?  And  that  Grace  may 
be  an  ObjeCt  of  our  F aith,  and  influence 
our  Life  and  Actions,  as  a  Principle  de- 
ItruCtive  of  evil  habits  and  productive  of 
good  ones,  although  we  cannot  attain  a 
diftinCt  Idea  of  it,  feparate  or  abftracted 
from  God  the  Author,  from  Man  the 
Subject,  and  from  Virtue  and  Piety  its 
Effects  ? 

XI.  Shall  we  not  admit  the  fame  Me¬ 
thod  of  arguing,  the  fame  Rules  of  Logic, 
Reafon,  and  good  Senfe  to  obtain  in 
things  Spiritual,  and  things  Corporeal,  in 
Faith  and  Science,  and  fhall  we  not  ufe 
the  fame  Candour,  and  make  the  fame 
Allowances,  in  examining  the  Revelations 
of  God  and  the  Inventions  of  Men?  For 
ought  I  fee,  that  Philofopher  cannot  be 
free  from  Bias  and  Prejudice,  or  be  faid 
to  weigh  things  in  an  equal  Balance  who 
fhall  maintain  the  DoCtrine  of  Force  and 
rejeCt  chat  of  Grace,  who  fhall  admit  the 
abftraCt  Idea  of  a  Triangle,  and  at  the 
fame  time  ridicule  the  Holy  Trinity.  But, 
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however  partial  or  prejudiced  other  Mi- Dial* 
mite  Philofophers  might'  be,  you  have  laid  VII. 
it  down  for  a  Maxim,  that  the  fame  Lo- ' — « — ’ 
gic  which  obtains  in  other  matters  muft  be 
admitted  in  Religion.  LTS.  I  think, 
Alciphron,  it  wou’d  be  more  prudent  to 
abide  by  the  way  of  Wit  and  Humour, 
than  thus  to  try  Religion  by  the  dry  Tell 
of  Reafon  and  Logic.  ALC.  Fear_  not : 
by  all  the  Rules  of  right  Reafon,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  impoffible  that  any  Myftery,  and 
leafl  of  all  the  Trinity  fhou’d  really  be 
the  ObjeCt  of  Man’s  Faith.  EUP H.  I 
do  not  wonder  you  thought  fo,  as  long  as 
you  maintained  that  no  Man  cou’d  alfent 
to  a  Propofition,  without  perceiving  or 
framing  in  his  Mind  diftinCt  Ideas  marked 
by  the  Terms  of  it.  But  although  Terms 
are  Signs,  yet  having  granted  that  thofe 
Signs  may  be  fignificant,  though  they 
fhou’d  not  fuggeft  Ideas  reprefented  by 
them,  provided  they  ferve  to  regulate  and 
influence  our  Wills,  Paflions,  or  Conduit, 
you  have  confequently  granted,  that  the 
Mind  of  Man  may  aflent  to  Propofitions 
containing  fuch  Terms,  when  it  is  fo  di¬ 
rected  or  affeited  by  them,  notwithfland- 
ing  it  fhou’d  s  not  perceive  diftinCt  Ideas 
marked  by  thofe  Terms.  Whence  itfeems 
to  follow,  that  a  Man  may  believe  the 
DoCtrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  he  finds^  it 
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Dial,  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture,  That  the  Fa- 
VII.  ther,  the  Son,  add  the  Holy  Ghoft  are 
God,  and  that  there  is  but  one  God  ?  Al¬ 
though  he  doth  not  frame  in  his  Mind, 
any  abftradt  or  diftindt  Ideas  of  Trinity, 
Subftance,  or  Perfonality,  provided,  that 
this  Dodtrine  of  a  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier  makes  proper  Impreflions  on  his 
Mind,  producing  therein.  Love,  Hope, 
Gratitude,  and  Obedience,  and  thereby  be¬ 
comes  a  lively  operative  Principle  in¬ 
fluencing  his  Life  and  Adtions,  agreeably 
to  that  Notion  of  faving  Faith  which  is 
required  in  a  Chriftian.  This  I  fay,  whe¬ 
ther  right  or  wrong,  feems  to  follow 
from  your  own  Principles  and  Conceflions. 
But  for  further  fatisfadtion,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  inquire,  whether  there  be  any 
.  thing  parallel  to  this  Chriftian  Faith  in 
the  Minute  Philofophy.  Suppofe,  a  fine 
Gentleman  or  Lady  of  Fafhion,  who  are 
too  much  employ’d  to  think  for  them- 
felves,  and  are  only  Free-thinkers  at  fe- 
cond  hand,  have  the  advantage  of  being 
betimes  initiated  in  the  Principles  of 
your  Sedt,  by  converfing  with  Men  of 
Depth  and  Genius,  who  have  often  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  their  Opinion,  the 
World  is  governed  either  by  Fate  or  by 
Chance,  it  matters  not  which;  will  you 
deny  it  poffible  for  fuch  Perfons  to  yield 
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their  Affent  to  either  of  tnefe  Propofitions  ?  Di  al. 
ALC.  I  will  not.  EUP  H.  And  may  not  VII. 
fuch  their  Affent  be  properly  called  Faith '?  ' — *—4 
ALC.  It  may.  EUPH.  And  yet  it  is 
poffible,  thofe  Difcipl  es  of  the  Minute  Phi- 
lofophy  may  not  dive  fo  deep,  as  to  be 
able  to  frame  any  abftrait,  or  precile,  or 
any  determinate  Idea  whatfoever,  either 
of  Fate  or  of  Chance.  ALC,  This  too 
I  grant.  EUPH.  So  that  according  to 
you,  this  fame  Gentleman  or  Lady  may 
be  faid  to  believe  or  have  Faith  where 
they  have  not  Ideas.  ALC.  They  may. 

EUP  H.  And  may  not  this  Faith  or  Per- 
fuaiion  produce  real  Effects,  and  fhew  it 
felf  in  the  Conduit  and  T enor  of  their 
Lives,  freeing  them  from  the  Fears  of  Su- 
perflation,  and  giving  them  a  true  Re- 
lifh  of  the  World,  with  a  noble  Indo¬ 
lence  or  Indifference  about  what  comes  af¬ 
ter.  ALC.  It  may.  EUP  H.  And  may 
not  Chriftians,  with  equal  Reafon,  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  believe  the  Divinity  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  or  that  in  him  God  and  Man  make 
one  Perfon,  and  be  verily  perfuaded  there¬ 
of,  fo  far  as  for  fuch  Faith  or  Belief  to 
become  a  real  Principle  of  Life  and  Con¬ 
duit,  inafmuch  as  by  Virtue  of  iuch  Per- 
fuafion  they  fubmit  to  his  Government, 
believe  his  Doitrine,  and  praitife  his  Pre¬ 
cepts,  although  they  frame  no  abftrait 
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Dial.  Idea  of  the  Union  between  the  Divine  and 
"VII,  Humane  N"ature  j  nor  may  be  able  to  clear 
up  the  Notion  of  Perfon  \0  the  Content 
ment  of  a  Minute  Philofopher.  To  me 
it  feems  evident,  that  if  none  but  thofe 
who  had  nicely  examined,  and  cou’d  them- 
felves  explain,  the  Principle  of  Individua¬ 
tion  in  Man,  or  untie  the  Knots  and  an— 
fwer  the  Objections,  which  may  be  raifed 
even  about  Humane  Perfonal  Identity, 
wou’d  require  of  us  to  explain  the  Divine 
Myfteries,  we  fhou’d  not  be  often  called 
upon  for  a  clear  and  diflinCt  Idea  of  Per¬ 
fon  in  relation  to  the  Trinity,  nor  wou’d 
the  Difficulties  on  that  Plead  be  often  ob¬ 
jected  to  our  Faith,  ALC.  Methinks, 
there  is  no  fuch  Myftery  in  Perfonal  Iden¬ 
tity.  E  UPH.  Pray  in  what  do  you  take 
it  to  confift  ?  ALC .  In  Confcioufnefs. 
EU PH.  Whatever  is  poffible  may  be  fup- 
pofed.  ALC.  It  may.  EUPH.  We 
Will  fuppofe  now  (which  is  poffible  in 
the  nature  of  Things,  and  reported  to  be 
faCt)  that  a  Perfon,  through  fome  violent 
Accident  or  Diflemper,  fhou’d  fall  into 
fuch  a  total  Oblivion,  as  to  lofe  all  Con¬ 
fcioufnefs  of  his  pall  Life,  and  former 
Ideas.  I  ask,  is  he  not  ftill  the  fame  Per¬ 
fon  ?  ALC.  He  is  the  fame  Man,  but  not 
the  fame  Perfon.  Indeed  you  ought  not 
to  fuppofe  that  a  Perfon  lofeth  its  former 
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Confcioufnefs ;  for  this  is  impoffible,  Dial,, 
though  a  Man  perhaps  may ;  but  then  he  VII. 
becomes  another  Perfon.  In  the  lame  Per-  <-  r*-* 
fon,  it  mutt  be  owned,  fome  old  Ideas 
may  be  loft,  and  fome  new  ones  got;  but 
a  total  Change  is  inconliftent  with  Iden- 
tity  of  Perfon.  EUPH.  Let  us  then  fup- 
pofe  that  a  Perion  hath  Ideas,  and  is  con— 
fcious  during  a  certain .  Ipace  of  Time, 

•which  we  will  divide  into  three  equal 
Parts  whereof  the  later  Terms  are  marked 
by  the  Letters  A,  B,  C.  In  the  firft  part 
o£  Time,  the  Perfon  gets  a  certain  Num¬ 
ber  of  Ideas,  which  are  retained  in  A : 
during  the  fecond  Part  of  Time,  he  retains 
one  half  of  his  old  Ideas,  and  lofeth  the 
other  half,  in  place  of  which  he  acquires 
as  many  new  ones  :  So  that  in  B  his  Ideas 
are  half  old  and  half  new.  And  in  the 
third  Part,  we  fuppofe  him  to  lole  the 
Remainder  of  the  Ideas  acquired  in  the 
Firft,  and  to  get  new  ones  in  their  ftead, 
which  are  retained  in  C,  together  with 
thofe  acquired  in  the  fecond  P art  of  Time. 

Is  this  a  poffible  fair  Suppofition  ?  ALC. 

It  is,  EUPH. Upon  thefe  Premifes  I  am 
tempted  to  think,  one  may  demonftrate, 
that  Perfonal  Identity  doth  not  confift  in 
Confcioufnefs.  ALC.  As  how?  EUPH. 

You  fhall  judge  j  but  thus  it  feems  to  me. 

The  Perfons  in  A  and  B  are  the  fame,  be- 
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Dial,  ing  confcious  of  common  Ideas  by  fuppo- 
VIL  fition.  The  Perfon  in  B  is  (for  the  fame 
Kealon)  one  and  the  lame  with  the  Per- 
fon  in  C.  Therefore  the  Perfon  in  A  is 
the  fame  with  the  Perfon  in  C,  by  that 
undoubted  Axiom,  conveniunt  uni  ter- 
tw  convemunt  inter  Je.  But  the  Perfon  in 
C  hath  no  Idea  in  common  with  the  Per¬ 
fon  in  A.  Therefore  Perfonal  Identity 
doth  not  confift  in  Confcioufnefs.  What 
do  you  think,  Alciphron ,  is  net  this  a  plain 
Inference  ?  AL  C.  I  tell  you  what  I  think : 
i  ou  will  never  affift  my  Faith,  by  puzzling 
my  Knowledge.  5 

XII.  Thete  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  a  prac¬ 
tical  Faith,  or  Allent,  which  fheweth  it 
felf  in  the  Will  and  Addons  of  a  Man,  al¬ 
though  his  Underftanding  may  not  be  fur- 
mfoed  with  thofe  abftradt,  precife,  diftimft 
Ideas,  which,  whatever  a  Philofopher  may 
pretend,  are  acknowledged  to  be  above 
the  Talents  of  common  IVIen  $  amon°' 
whom,  neverthelefs,  may  be  found,  even 
according  to  your  own  Concefiion,  many 
Inftances  of  fuch  practical  Faith,  in  other 
matters  which  do  not  concern  Religion. 
What  fhou’d  hinder  therefore,  but  that 
Dodlrines  relating  to  Heavenly  Mylteries, 
might  be.  taught  in  this  faving  Sen fe  to 
vulgar  Minds,  which  you  may  well  think 
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incapable  of  all  Teaching  and  Faith  in  Dial. 
the  Senfe  you  fuppofe.  Which  miftaken  VII. 
Senfe ,  faid  Crito ,  has  given  occafion  to  ' — r—* 
much  profane  and  mifapplied  Raillery. 

But  all  this  may  very  juftly  be  retorted 
on  the  Minute  Philofophers  themfelves, 
who  confound  Scholafticifm  with  Chriftia- 
nity,  and  impute  to  other  Men  thofe 
Perplexities,  Chimaeras,  and  inconfiftent 
Ideas,  which  are  often  the  Workmanfhip 
of  their  own  Brains,  and  proceed  from 
their  own  wrong  way  of  Thinking.  Who 
doth  not  fee  that  fuch  an  ideal  abftradted 


Faith  is  never  thought  of  by  the  Bulk  of 
Chriftians,  Husbandmen,  for  inftance,  Ar- 
tifans  or  Servants  ?  Or  what  Footfteps  are 
there  in  the  Holy  Scripture  to  make  us 
think,  that  the  wiredrawing  of  abftradt 
Ideas  was  a  Task  injoined  either  Jews  or 
Chriftians  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  Law 
or  the  Prophets,  the  Evangelifts  or  Apolfles 
that  looks  like  it  ?  Every  one  whofe  Un- 
derftanding  is  not  perverted  by  Science 
falfly  fo  called,  may  fee,  the  faving  Faith 
of  Chriftians  is  quite  of  another  kind,  a  vi¬ 
tal  operative  Principle,  productive  of  Cha¬ 
rity  and  Obedience.  ALC.  What  are 
we  to  think  then  of  the  Diiputes  and  De- 
cifions  of  the  famous  Council  of  Nice , 
and  fo  many  fubfequent  Councils  ?  Whac 
was  the  Intention  of  thofe  venerable  Fa¬ 
thers 
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Dial,  thers  the  Hotnooufians  and  the  Honioiou - 
.  ,  J'iam  •  Why  did  they  difturb  themfelves 

■WvW  and  the  World  with  hard  Words,  and  lub- 
tile  Controverfies  ?  CRI.  Whatever  their 
Intention  was,  it  cou’d  not  be  to  beget 
nice  abftra&ed  Ideas  of  Myfteries  in  the 
Minds  of  common  Chriftians,  this  being 
evidently  impollible :  Nor  doth  it  appear 
that  the  Bulk  of  Chriftian  Men  did  in 
thofe  Days  think  it  any  Part  of  their  Du¬ 
ty,  to  lay  a  fide  the  Words,  (hut  their 
Eyes,  and  frame  thofe  abftradt  Ideas ;  any 
more  than  Men  now  do  of  Force,  Time, 
Number,  or  feveral  other  things,  about 
which  they  neverthelefs  believe,  know, 
argue  and  difpute.  To  me  it  feems,  that, 
whatever  was  the  Source  of  thefe  Contro¬ 
verfies,  and  howfoever  they  were  managed, 
wherein  Humane  Infirmity  muft  be  lup- 
pofed  to  have  had  its  Share,  the  main 
End  was  not,  on  either  fide,  to  convey 
precife  pofitive  Ideas  to  the  Minds  of  Men, 
by  the  ufe  of  thofe  contefted  Terms,  but 
rather  a  negative  Senfe,  tending  to  exclude 
Polytheifm  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sabellia- 
nifm  on  the  other*.  ALC.  But  what  fliall 
we  fay  of  fo  many  learned  and  ingenious 
Divines,  who  from  time  to  time  have 
obliged  the  World  with  new  Explications 
of  Myfteries,  who,  having  themfelves  pro- 

fefledly 
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feffedly  laboured  to  acquire  accurate  Ideas,  Dial. 
wou’d  recommend  their  Difcoveries  and  VII. 
Speculations  to  others  for  Articles  ofFaith?  v—v— 
CRI .  To  all  filch  Innovators  in  Religion 
I  wou’d  fay  with  Jeromey  “  Why  after 
C£  fo  many  Centuries  do  you  pretend  to 
“  teach  us  what  was  untaught  before  ? 

“  Why  explain  what  neither  Peter  nor 
<£  Paul  thought  neceffary  to  be  ex- 
*£  plained  ?-f-”  And  it  mull  be  owned, 
that  die  Explication  of  Myfteries  in  Divi¬ 
nity,  allowing  the  Attempt  as  fruitlefs  as 
the  ,  Purfuit  of  the  Philofopher’s  Stone  in 
Chymiftry,  or  the  Perpetual  Motion  in 
Mechanics,  is  no  more  than  they,  charge¬ 
able  on  the  Profeffion  it  felf,  but  only  on 
the  wrongheaded  ProfelTors  of  it. 

XIII.  It  feems,  that  what  hath  been 
now  faid,  may  be  applied  to  other  My¬ 
fteries  of  our  Religion.  Original  Sin,  for 
Inftance,  a  Man  may  find  it  impofiible  to 
form  an  Idea  of  in  abftrad:,  or  of  the 
manner  of  its  Tranfmiffion,  and  yet  the 
Belief  thereof  may  produce  in  his  Mind 
a  falutary  Senfe  of  his  own  Unworthinefs, 
and  the  Goodnefs  of  his  Redeemer :  from 
whence  may  follow  good  Habits,  and  from 
them  good  Actions,  the  genuine  Effects 

Hieronym,  sd  PdrvuTiacniuni  5c  Ocednum  de  crron- 
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D  ial.  of  Faith,  which  confidered  in  its  true 
VII.  Light,  is  a  thing  neither  repugnant  nor 
incomprehenfible,  as  fome  Men  wou’d 
perfuade  us,  but  fluted  even  to  vulgar  Ca¬ 
pacities,  placed  in  the  Will  and  Affedtions 
rather  than  in  the  Underftanding,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  holy  Lives,  rather  than  fubtle  The¬ 
ories.  Faith,  I  fay,  is  not  an  indolent 
Perception  but  an  operative  Perfuafion  of 
Mind,  which  ever  worketh  fome  fuitable 
Adtion,  Difpofition,  or  Emotion  in  thofe 
who  have  it ;  as  it  were  eafy  to  prove 
and  illuftrate  by  innumerable  Inftances, 
taken  from  Humane  Affairs.  And,  indeed, 
while  the  Chriflian  Religion  is  confidered 
as  an  Inflitution  fitted  to  ordinary  Minds, 

i  rather  than  to  the  nicer  Talents,  whether 

improved  or  puzzled,  of  fpeculative  Men ; 
and  our  Notions  about  Faith  are  accor¬ 
dingly  taken  from  the  Commerce  of  the 
World,  and  Pradtice  of  Mankind,  rather 
than  from  the  peculiar  Syftems  of  Refin¬ 
ers  ;  it  will,  I  think,  be  no  difficult  Mat¬ 
ter  to  conceive  and  juflify  the  Meaning 
and  Ufe  of  our  Belief  of  Myfleries,  againft 
the  moft  confident  Aflertions  and  Objec¬ 
tions  of  the  Minute  Philofophers,  who  are 
eafily  to  be  caught  in  thofe  very  Snares, 
which  they  have  fpun  and  fpread  for  others. 
And  that  Humour  of  Controverfy,the  Mo¬ 
ther  and  Nurfe  ©f  Hereiies,  wou’d  doubt- 

lefs 
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lefs  very  much  abate,  if  it  was  confidered  Dial- 
that  things  are  to  be  rated,  not  by  the  Co-  VII. 
lour,  Shape,  or  Stamp,  fo  truly  as  by 
the  Weight.  If  the  Moment  of  Opinions 
had  been  by  fome  litigious  Divines  made 
the  Meafure  of  their  Zeal,  it  might  have 
fpared  much  Trouble  both  to  thcmfelvcs 
and  others.  Certainly  one  that  takes  his 
Notions  of  Faith,  Opinion*  and  Aiient 
from  Common  Senie,  and  Common  Ule, 
and  has  maturely  weighed  the  Nature  of 
Signs  and  Language,  will  not  be  fo  apt  to 
controvert  the  Wording  of  a  Myftery,  or 
to  break  the  Peace  of  the  Church,  for  the 
fake  of  retaining  or  rejecting  a  Term. 

XIV.  ALC.  It  feems,  Euphranof-  and 
you  wou’d  perfuade  me  into  an  Opinion, 
that  there  is  nothing  fo  Angularly  abfurd 
as  we  are  apt  to  think,  in  the  Belief  of 
Myfteries ;  and  that  a  Man  need  not  re¬ 
nounce  his  Reafon  to  maintain  his  Reli¬ 
gion.  But  if  this  were  true,  how  comes 
it  to  pafs,  that,  in  proportion  as  Men 
abound  in  Knowledge,  they  dwindle  in 

Faith?  EUPH.  O  Alc'tphron ,  I  have 

learned  from  you,  that  there  is  nothing 

like  going  to  the  Bottom  of  things,  and 
analysing  them  into  their  firft  Principles. 

I  fhall  therefore  make  anEffay  of  this  Me¬ 
thod,  for  clearing  up  the  Nature  of  Faith  s. 

Vol.  XI.  M  with 
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Dial,  with  what  Succels,  I  (hall  leave  vou  to 
VIL  determine  j  for  I  dare  not  pronounce  my 
'  *“— »  felt  on  my  own  Judgment,  whether  it  be 

right  or  wrong  5  But  thus  it  feems  to  me. 
The  Objections  made  to  Faith  are  by  no 
means  an  EffeCt  of  Knowledge,  but  pro¬ 
ceed  rather  .  from  an  Ignorance  of  what 
Knowledge  is  ;  which  Ignorance  may  pof- 
nbly  be  found  even  in  thofe  who  pafs  for 
Matters  of  this  or  that  particular  Branch 
Knowledge.  Science  and  Faith  agree  in 
this,  that  they  both  imply  an  Affent  of  the 
Mmd :  And,  as  the  Nature  of  the  Firth  is, 
mott  clear  and  evident,  it  fhou’d  be  firfl 
contidered  in  order  to  catt  a  Light  on  the 
other.  To  trace  things  from  their  Origi- 
nal,  it  feems  that  the  Humane  Mind,  na¬ 
turally  furnithed  with  the  Ideas  of  things 
particular  and  concrete,  and  being  detign’d, 
not  for  the  bare  Intuition  of  Ideas,  but 
for  Action  or  Operation  about  them,  and 
purfuing  her  own  Happinefs  therein,  hands 
in  need  of  certain  general  Rules  or  Theo¬ 
rems  to  direct  her  Operations  in  this  purfuit; 
the  fupplying  which  Want  is  the  true,  origi¬ 
nal,  reafonable  End  of  ftudying  the  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Now  thefe  Rules  being  gene¬ 
ral,  it  follows,  that  they  are  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  meer  Confideration  of  the 
original  Ideas,  or  particular  Things,  bue 
by  the  means  of  Marks  or  Signs,  which, 

being 
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being  fb  far  forth  univerfal,  become  the  im-  Dial, 
mediate  Inltruments  and  Materials  of  Sci-  VII. 
ence.  It  is  not  therefore  by  meer  Con¬ 
templation  of  particular  Things,  and  much 
lefs  of  their  abftraCt  general  Ideas,  that  the 
Mind  makes  her  Progrefs,  but  by  an  ap- 
pofite  Choice  and  skilful  Management  of 
Signs  :  For  Inltance,  Force  and  Number, 
taken  in  concrete  with  their  Adjuncts,  Sub¬ 
jects,  and  Signs,  are  what  every  one  knows ; 
and  confidered  in  abftraCt,  fo  as  making 
precile  Ideas  of  themlelves, they  are  what  no 
Body  can  comprehend.  That  their  abftraCt 
Nature,  therefore,  is  not  the  Foundation  of 
Science,  is  plain:  And  that  barely  confider- 
ing  their  Ideas  in  concrete,  is  not  the  Method 
to  advance  in  the  relpeCtive  Sciences,  is 
what  every  one  that  reflects  may  lee  ;  no¬ 
thing  being  more  evident,  than  that  one 
who  can  neither  write  nor  read,  in  com¬ 
mon  Ufe  underltands  the  meaning  of  Nu¬ 
meral  Words,  as  well  as  the  belt  Philofo-  'i 
pher  or  Mathematician. 

XV.  But  here  lies  the  Difference  :  the 
one, who  underltands  the  Notation  of  Num- 
bers,  by  means  thereof  is  able  to  exprefs 
briefly  and  diltinCtly  all  the  Variety 
and  Degrees  of  Number,  and  to  perform 
with  eale  and  difpatch  feveral  arithmeti¬ 
cal  Operations,  by  the  help  of  general 

M  2  Rules, 
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1  ’  .^ulc.s'  which  Operations  as  the  Ufe 

in  Humane  Life  is  very  evident,  fo  it  is 
no  lefs  evident,  that  the  performing  them 
tepends  on  the  aptnefs  of  the  Notation.  If 
we  fuppofe  rude  Mankind  without  the 
Ufe  ot  Language,  it  may  be  prefumed, 
they  won  dbe  ignorant  of  Arithmetic  :•  But 
t.ie  Ufe  of  Names,  by  the  Repetition  where¬ 
of  in  a  certain  Order  they  .might  exprefs 
endlefs  Degrees  of  Number,  wou’d  be  the 

,  hrfb  Step  towards  that  Science.  The  next 
Step  wou’d  be,  to  devife  proper  Marks  of 
a  permanent  Nature,  and  vifible  to  the 
Eye,  the  Kind  and  Order  whereof  muft  be 
ehofe  with  Judgment,  and  accommodated 
to  the  Names.  Which  Marking,  or  Nota¬ 
tion,  wou  d,  in  Proportion  as  it  was  apt 
and  regular,  facilitate  the  Invention  and 
Application  of  general  Rules,  to  affift  the 
Mind  in  realoning,  and  judging,  in  ex¬ 
tending,  recording,  and  communicating 
its  Knowledge  about  Numbers  :  in  which 
Theory  and  Operations,  the  Mind  is  im¬ 
mediately  occupied  about  the  Signs  or 
Notes,  by  Mediation  of  which  it  is  di¬ 
rected  to  aCt  about  Things,  or  Number  in 
concrete  (as  the  Logicians  call  it)  without 
ever  confidering  the  fimple,  abftraCt,  in¬ 
tellectual,  general  Idea  of  Number.  I  ima¬ 
gine  one  need  not  think  much  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  Science  of  Arithmetic,  in 

its 
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ks  Rife,  Operations,  Rules,  and  Theo-  Dial. 
remes,  is  altogether  converfant  about  the  VII. 
artificial  Ufe  of  Signs,  Names,  and  Cha-  v-— v  ^ 
ratters.  Thefe  Names  and  Characters  are 
univerfal,  inafmuch  as  they  are  Signs. 

The  Names  are  referred  to  Things,  and 
the  Characters  to  Names,  and  both  to 
Operation.  The  Names  being  few,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  a  certain  Analogy,  the  Cha¬ 
racters  will  be  more  ufeful,  the  fimpler 
they  are,  and  the  more  aptly  they  exprefs 
this  Analogy..  Hence  the  old  Notation  by 
Letters  was  more  ufeful  than  W ords  writ¬ 
ten  at  length  :  And  the  modern  Notation 
by  Figures,  expreffing  the  Progrefiion  or 
Analogy  of  the  Names  by  their  fimple 
Places,  is  much  preferable  to  that  for  Eafe 
and  Expedition,  as  the  Inventions  of  Al¬ 
gebraical  Symbols  is  to  this  for  extenfive 
and  general  Ufe.  As  Arithmetic  and  Al¬ 
gebra  are  Sciences  of  great  Clearnefs,  Cer¬ 
tainty,  and  Extent,  which  are  immediate¬ 
ly  converfant  about  Signs,  upon  the  skil¬ 
ful  Ufe  and  Management  whereof  they  in- 
tirely  depend,  fo  a  little  Attention  to  them 
may  pofiibly  help  us  to  judge  of  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  the  Mind  in  other  Sciences,  which, 
though  differing  in  Nature,  Defign,  and 
ObjeCt,  may  yet  agree  in  the  general  Me¬ 
thods  of  Proof  and  Inquiry. 

•  M  3  XVI, 
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Dial.  XVI.  If  I  miftake  not,  all  Sciences,  fo 
VII.  far  as  they  are  univerfal  and  demonftra- 

* — ^  '  ble«  by  Humane  Reafon,  will  be  found 

converfant  about  Signs  as  their  immediate 
Objedt,  though  thefe  in  the  Application 
are  referred  to  Things  :  the  Reafon  where¬ 
of  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend.  For  ah 
the  Mind  is  better  acquainted  with  fome 
fort  of  Objects,  which  are  earlier  fuggefted 
to  it,  ftrike  it  more  fenfibly,  or  are  more 
eafily  comprehended  than  others,  it  is  na¬ 
turally  led  to  fubftitute  thofe  Objedts  for 
fuch  as  are  more  fubtile,  fleeting,  or  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive.  Nothing,  I  fay,  is  more 
natural,  than  to  make  the  Things  we 
know,  a  Step  towards  thofe  we  do  not 
know ;  and  to  explain  and  reprefent 
Things  lefs  familiar  by  others  which  are 
more  fo.  Now,  it  is  certain  we  imagine 
before  we  refledl,  and  we  perceive  by 
Senfe  before  we  imagine;  and  of  all  our 
Senfes  the  Sight  is  the  moll  clear,  diftindt, 
various,  agreeable,  and  comprehenflve. 
Hence  it  is  natural  to  affift  the  Intelledf 
by  the  Imagination,  the  Imagination  by 
Senfe,  and  the  other  Senfes  by  Sight.  Hence, 
Figures,  Metaphors,  and  Types.  We  il- 
luftrate  fpi ritual  Things  by  corporeal;  we 
fubftitute  Sounds  for  Thoughts,  and  writ¬ 
ten  Letters  for  Sounds  ;  Emblems,  f ym- 
hols,  and  Hieroglyphics  for  Things 'too 

ob- 
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obfcure  to  ftrike,  and  too  various  or  too  D  i  a  l 
fleeting  to  be  retained.  Wefubftitute  Things  y  n. 
imaginable  for  Things  intelligible,  fenfible 
Things  for  imaginable,  fmaller  Things  for 
thofe  that  are  too  great  to  comprehend 
eafily,  and  greater  Things  for  fuch  as  are 
too  fmall  to  be  difeerned  diftinCtly,  pre- 
fent  Things  for  abfent,  permanent  for  pe¬ 
rilling,  and  vifible  for  invifible.  Hence  the 
Ufe  of  Models  and  Diagrams.  Hence  right 
Lines  are  fubftituted  for  Time,  Velocity, 


and  other  things  of  very  different  Natures. 
Hence  we  fpeak  of  Spirits  in  a  figurative 
Style,  expreiiing  the  Operations  of  the 
Mind  by  Allufions  and  Terms,  borrowed 
-  from  fenfible  Things,  fuch  as  apprehend , 
conceive ,  reflect,  difleourfle ,  and  fuch  like  : 
And  hence  thofe  Allegories  which  illuf- 
frate  Things  intellectual  by  Vifions  exhi¬ 
bited  to  the  Fancy.  Plato ,  for  Inftance, 
reprefen ts  the  Mind  prefiding  in  her  Ve¬ 
hicle  by  the  Driver  of  a  winged  Chariot, 
which  fometimes  moults  and  droops ;  this 
Chariot  is  drawn  by  two  Hoffes,  the  one 
good  and  of  a  good  Race,  the  other  of  a 
Contrary  kind,,  f'ymbolically  expreffing  the 
Tendency  of  the  Mind  towards  the  Divini¬ 
ty, as  {he  foars  or  is  born  aloft  by  two  InftinCts 
like  Wings,  the  one  in  the  Intellect  towards 
Truth,  the  other  in  the  Will  towards 
Excellence,  which  InftinCts  moult  or  are 

M  4  weakr 
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vveakeii  d  by  fenfual  Inclinations,  expreflin« 
auo  her  alternate  Elevations  and  Depref- 
fions,  the  Struggles  between  Reafon  and  Ap¬ 
petite,  like  Horfes  that  go  an  unequal  Pace 
oi  raw  different  vVays,  embarraffing  the 
ooul  in  her  Progrefs  to  Perfection.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  DoCtrine  of  Sffns 

a  Point  of  great  Importance,  and  general 

Extent,  which,  if  duly  confidered,  wou’d 
caff  no  fmall  light  upon  Things,  and  aff 

°r  a  |u.^  and  genuine  Solution  of  many 
Uifjiculties, 

Thus  much,  upon  the  whole 
may  be  faid  of  all  Signs  :  that  they  do 
not  always  fuggeft  Ideas  fignified  to  the 
Mind  :  that  when  they  fuggeft  Ideas,  they 
pre  net  general  abftraCt  Ideas :  that  they 
have  othei  Ufes  befides  barely  {landing  for 
and  exhibiting  Ideas,  fuch  as  raffing  prO- 

lC  *  T  T "  ^  producing  certain  Difpo- 

iHions  or  Habits  of  Mind,  and  directing 
our  Actions  in  purfuit  of  that  Happi- 
nefs,  which  is  .  the  ultimate  End  and  De- 
the  piimary  Spring  and  Motive,  that 
lets  rational  Agents  at  work  :  that  the 
true  End  of  Speech,  Reafon,  Science, 
1  aith,  A flent  in  all  its  different  Degrees 
is  not  meerly,  or  principally,  or  always 
me  imparting  or  acquiring  of  Ideas,  but 
rather  fomething  Qf  an  active,  operative 

Na- 
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Nature,  tending  to  a  conceived  Good,  D  i  al. 
which  may  fometimes  be  obtained,  not  VII-  a 
only  although  the  Ideas  marked  are  not  v* 
offered  to  the  Mind ,  but  even  although 
there  fhou’d  be  no  poffibility  of  offering 
or  exhibiting  any  fuch  Idea  to  the  Mind : 
for  Inftance,  the  Algebraic  Mark,  which 
denotes  the  Root  of  a  negative  Square,  hath 
its  Ufe  in  Logiflic  Operations,  although 
it  be  impoffible  to  form  an  Idea  of  any 
fuch  Quantity.  And  what  is  true  of  Al¬ 
gebraic  Signs,  is  alfo  true  of  Words  or 
Language,  modern  Algebra  being  in  fad 
a  more  fhort,  appofite,  and  artificial  Sort 
of  Language,  and  it  being  poflible  to  ex- 
prefs  by  Words  at  length,  though  lefs  con¬ 
veniently,  all  the  Steps  of  an  Algebraical 
Procefs.  And  it  muff  be  confeffed,  that 
even  the  Mathematical  Sciences  them- 
felves,  which  above  all  others  are  rec¬ 
koned  the  moil  clear  and  certain,  if  they 
are  confidered,  not  as  Inftruments  to  di- 
red  our  Pradice,  but  as  Speculations  to 
employ  our  Curiolity,  will  be  found  to 
fall  fhort  in  many  Inftances  of  thofe  clear 
and  diftind  Ideas,  which,  it  feems,  the 
Minute  Philofophers  of  this  Age,  whe¬ 
ther  knowingly  or  ignorantly,  exped  and 
infill  upon  in  the  Myfteries  of  Religion. 
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^vn  L‘  ■  X  nIIL  iBe  the  Science  or  Subjedt  what 

VIL  LWr’  Whrnf0eVe,r  Men  <luit  Particulars 
for  Generalities,  things  Concrete  for  A b- 

ftradions  when  they  forfake  pradical 
Views  and  the  ufeful  Purpofes  of  Know- 
^dge  for  barren  Speculation,  confidering 
Means  and  Inftruments  as  ultimate  Ends& 
and  labouring  to  attain  precife  Ideas  which 
^leyj kpP°fe  mdifcriminately  annexed  to 
a  Terms  they  will  be  fure  to  embar- 
iafs  themfelves  with  Difficulties  and  Dif- 
putes.  Such  are  thofe  which  have  fprung 
in  Geometry  about  the  Nature  of  the 
Angle  of  Contadf,  the  Dodtrine  of  Pro¬ 
portions,  of  Indivifibles,  Infinitefimals,  and 
divers  other  Points;  notwithstanding  all 
which,  that  Science  is  very  rightly  cf- 
teemed  an  excellent  and  ufeful  one,  and 
is  really  found  to  be  fo  in  many  Occa- 
fions  of  Humane  Life,  wherein  it  go¬ 
verns  and  directs  the  Actions  of  Men,  fo 
that  by  the  Aid  or  Influence  thereof  thofe 
Operations  become  juft  and  accurate,  which 
wou  d  otherwife  be  faulty  and  uncertain. 
And  from  a  parity  of  Reafon,  we  fhou’d 
not  conclude  any  other  Dodtrines  which 
govern,  influence  or  diredt  the  Mind  of 
Man  to  be,  any  more  than  that,  the  lefs 
true  or  excellent,  becaufe  they  afford  mat¬ 
ter  of  Controverfy  and  ufelefs  Specula¬ 
tion  to  curious  and  licentious  Wits: 

;  :  ",  Par- 
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particularly  thofe  Articles  of  our  Chriftian  Dial. 
Faith,  which  in  proportion  as  they  are  VII. 
believed,  perfuade,  and,  as  they  perfuade, '  'T-* 

influence  the  Lives  and  Anions  of  Men. 

As  to  the  perplexity  of  Contradictions  and 
abftraCted  Notions,  in  all  parts  whether 
of  Humane  Science  or  Divine  Faith,  Ca¬ 
villers  may  equally  objeCt,  and  unwary 
Ferfons  incur,  while  the  judicious  avoid 
it.  There  is  no  need  to  depart  from  the 
received  Rules  of  Reafoning  to  juftify  the 
Belief  of  Chriftians.  And  if  any  pious 
Men  think  otherwife,  it  may  be  fuppofed 
an  EflfeCt,  not  of  Religion  or  of  Reafon, 
but  only  of  Humane  Weaknefs.  If  this 
Age  be  Angularly  productive  of  Infidels,  I 
lhall  not  therefore  conclude  it  to  be  more 
knowing,  but  only  more  prefuming,  than 
former  Ages;  And  their  Conceit,  I  doubt,  is 
not  the  EffeCt  of  Confideratlon.  To  me  it 
feemSjthat  the  more  thoroughly  and  exten¬ 
sively  any  Man  fhall  confider  and  fcan  the 
Principles,  ObjeCts,  and  Methods  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  more  he 
will  be  convinced,  there  is  no  weight  in 
thofe  plaufible  Objections  that  are  made 
againft  the  Myfteries  of  Faith,  which  it 
will  be  no  difficult  matter  for  him  to 
maintain  or  juftify  in  the  received  Method 
of  arguing,  on  the  common  Principles  of 
Logic,  and  by  numberlefs  avow’d  parallel 

Cafes, 
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^tVtt1"  £afeS’  throughout  the  feveral  Branches  of 
.  *Kimane  Knowledge,  in  all  which  the 

^  Suppofition  of  abftradt  Ideas  creates  the 

fame  Difficulties, 


i -X?'  fL-C‘  al,ow>  Euphranor, 

this  Reafoning  of  yours  to  have  all  the 

r  orce  you  meant  it  fhou’d  have.  I  freely 
own  there  may  be  Myfteries :  that  we  may 
believe,  where  we  do  not  underftand:  and 
that  Faith  may  be  of  ufe  although  its 
Objedt  is  not  dillindtly  apprehended.  In 
a  word,  I  grant  there  may  be  Faith  and 
Myftei  ies  in  ocher  things  but  not  in  Reli¬ 
gion  :  And  that  for  this  plain  Reafon: 
becaufe  it  is  abfurd  to  fiippoie, there  ffiou’d 
be  any  fuch  thing  as  Religion ;  and  if 
there  be  no  Religion  it  follows  there  can¬ 
not  be  Religious  Faith  or  Mvfleries  R<= 
ligion,  it  is  evident,  implies  the  Worffiip 
of  a  God  j  which  Worffiip  fuppofeth  Re¬ 
wards  and  Puniffiments,  which  fuppofe 
Merits  and  Demerits,  Adtions  good  and 
evil,  and  thefe  fuppofe  Humane  Liberty 
a  thing  impoffiblej  and  confequently  Re¬ 
ligion  a  thing  built  thereon  muft  bean 
unreafonable  abfurd  thing.  There  car  be 
no  rational  Hopes  or  Fears  where  there  is 
no  Guilt,  nor  any  Guilt  where  then  is 
nothing  done,  but  what  unavoidably  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  Strudiure  of  the  World 

<  end 
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and  the  Laws  of  Motion.  Corporeal  Ob-  Dial. 
)t€ts  ft r ike  on  the  Organs  of  Senfe,  whence  VII. 
enfues  a  Vibration  in  the  Nerves,  which,  — v 
being  communicated  to  the  Soul  or  Ani¬ 
mal  Spirit  in  the  Brain  or  Root  of  the 
Nerves,  produceth  therein  that  Motion 
called  Volition :  And  this  produceth  a  new 
Determination  in  the  Spirits,  caufing  them 
to  flow  into  fuch  Nerves  as  mull  neceffarily 
by  the  Laws  of  Mechanifm  produce  fuch 
certain  Addons.  This  being  the  Cafe,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  thofe  things  which  vulgarly 
pafs  for  Humane  Adions  are  to  be  efteemed 
Mechanical,  and  that  they  are  falfely  af- 
cribed  to  a  free  Principle.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  no  Foundation  for  Praife  or  Blame, 

Fear  or  Hope,  Reward  or  Punilhmenr, 
nor  confequently  for  Religion,  which,  as 
I  obferved  before,  is  built  upon  and  fup- 
pofeth  thofe  things.  EUP  H.  You  ima¬ 
gine,  Alciphron ,  if  I  rightly  underftand 
you,  that  Man  is  a  fort  of  Organ  played 
on  by  outward  Objeds,  which  according 
to  the  different  fhape  and  texture  of  the 
Nerves  produce  different  Motions  and 
Effeds  therein.  ALC.  Man  may,  indeed, 
be  fitly  compared  to  an  Organ ;  but  a  Pup¬ 
pet  is  the  very  Thing.  You  muft  know, 
that  certain  Particles  i filling  forth  in 

right  Lines  from  all  fenfible  Objeds 

compofe  fo  many  Rays,  or  Filaments, 

....  4  which 
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|  •  I  U1  tildl 

little  wooden  Machine  vulgarly  called  a 

\uPPet  ■  Wlth  this  only  difference  that 
the  latter  are  grofs  and  vifible  to  common 
eyes  whereas  the  former  are  too  fine  and 
lubtile  to  be  difcerned  by  any  but  a  la  vac  i- 
?US  n  thinker.  This  admirably  accounts 
for  all  thofe  Operations, which  we  have  been 
taught  to  afcribe  to  a  thinkingPrincipie  with* 
in  us.  EUP H. This  is  an  ingenious  Thought 
and  muft  be  of  great  ufe  in  freeing  Men 
from  all  Anxiety  about  Moral  Notions,  as 
it  transfers  the  Principle  of  Action  from 
the  Humane  Soul  to  things  outward  and 
foreign.  But  I  have  my  Scruples  about  it 
For  you  fuppofe  the  Mind  in  a  literal 
fenfe  to  be  moved  and  its  Volitions  to  be 
meer  Motions.  Now,  if  another  fhou’d 
affirm,  as  it  is  not  impofiible  fome  of 
other  may,  that  the  Soul  is  incorporeal, 
and  that  Motion  is  one  thing  and  Voli¬ 
tion  another,  I  wou’d  fain  know  how  you 
cou’d  make  your  Point  clear  to  fuch  a 
one.  It  muft  be  owned  very  clear  to  thofe 
who  admit  the  Soul  to  be  corporeal,  and 
all  her  Ads  to  be  but  fo  many  Motions. 
Upon  this  Suppofition,  indeed,  the  Light 
wherein  you  place  Humane  Nature  is  no 
lefs  true,  than  it  is  fine  and  new.  But  let 


any 
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any  one  deny  this  Suppofition,  which  is  Dial, 
eafily  done,  and  the  whole  Superftrudture  VII. 
falls  to  the  ground.  If  we  grant  the 
abovementioned  Points,  I  will  not  deny  a 
fatal  Neceffity  muff  enfue.  But  I  fee  no 
reafon  for  granting  them.  On  the  contrary 
it  feems  plain,  that  Motion  and  Thought 
are  two  things  as  really  and  as  manifeftly 
diftindt  as  a  Triangle  and  a  Sound.  It 
feems  therefore,  that  in  order  to  prove  the 
neceffity  of  Humane  Actions,  you  fup- 
pofe  what  wants  Proof  as  much  as  the 
very  Point  to  be  proved. 

XX.  ALC.  But  fuppofing  the  Mind 
incorporeal,  I  ffiall,  neverthelefs,  be  able 
to  prove  my  Point.  Not  to  amufe  you 
with  far  fetched  Arguments,  I  ffiall  only 
defire  you  to  look  into  your  own  Bread: 
and  obferve  how  things  pafs  there,  when 
an  Objedt  offers  it  felf  to  the  Mind.  Firffc 
the  Underftanding  confiders  it:  in  the 
next  place  the  Judgment  decrees  about  it, 
as  a  thing  to  be  chofen  or  rejected,  to  be 
omitted  or  done,  in  this  or  that  manner : 

And  this  Decree  of  the  Judgment  doth  4 
neceffarily  determine  the  Will,  whofe 
Office  is  meerly  to  execute  what  is  or¬ 
dained  by  another  Faculty :  Confequently 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  Freedom  of  the 
Will.  For  that  which  is  neceffary  cannot 

be 
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t>  i,AL.  be  free.  In  Freedom  there  fhou’d  be  art 
VII.  Indifference  to  either  fide  of  the  Queftion' 
a  Power  to  aft  or  not  to  aft,  without 

Pire  CTn^°n  °r  controul :  and  without 
this  indifference  and  this  Power  it  is  evi 

dent  the  Will  cannot  be  free.  ’  But  it  is 
no  lets  evident,  that  the  Will  is  not  indif¬ 
ferent  in  its  Aftions,  being  abfolutely  de¬ 
termined  and  governed  by  the  Judgment 
Now  whatever  moves', he  Judfmen,' 
whethet  the  greateff  prefent  Unealinefs,  or 
the  greateft  apparent  Good,  or  whatever 
elfe  it  be,  it  is  all  one  to  the  Point  in 
hand.  The  Will  being  ever  concluded 
and  controlled  by  the  Judgment  is  in  all 
Cafes  alike  under  Neceffity.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  throughout  the  whole  of  Humane 
Nature,  nothing  like  a  Principle  of  Free¬ 
dom,  every  Faculty  being  determined  in 
all  its  Afts  by  fomething  foreign  to  it.  The 
Undemanding,  for  Inftance,  cannot  alter 
its  Idea,  but  mull  necelfarily  fee  it  fuch 
as  it  prefents  it  felf.  The  Appetites  by  a 
natural  Neceffity  are  carried  towards  their 
refpeftive  Objefts.  Reafon  cannot  infer 
indifferently  any  thing  from  any  thing, 
but  is  limited  by  the  Nature  and  Connexi^ 
on  of  Things,  and  the  eternal  Rules  of 
Reafoning.  And  as  this  is  confeffedly  the 
Cafe  of  all  other  Faculties,  fo  it  ecjually 
holds  with  refpeft  to  the  Will  it  felf,  as 

hath 
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hath  been  already  (hewn.  And  if  we  may  Diai, 
credit  the  Divine  Charadterizer  of  our  VII. 
Times,  this  above  all  others  mud:  be  al-  ' — r-~*. 
lowed  the  mod  flavifli  Faculty.  “  Appe- 
«  tite  (faith  that  noble  Writer)  which  is 
“  elder  Brother  to  Reafon,  being  the  Lad 
“  of  ftronger  growth,  is  fure  on  every 
“  conteft  to  take  the  advantage  of  draw- 
«  ing  all  to  his  own  fide  :  And  Will,  fa 
“  highly  boafted,  is  but  at  bed:  a  Foot- 
“  ball  or  Top  between  thofe  Youngfters 
«  who  prove  very  unfortunately  matched, 

“  till  the  youngeft,  indead  of  now  and 
“  then  a  kick  or  lafh  bellow’d  to  little 
**  purpofe,  forfakes  the  Ball  or  1  op  it 
«  felf,  and  begins  to  lay  about  his  elder 
“  Brother”.  CRI.  This  beautiful  Para¬ 
ble  for  Style  and  Manner  might  equal 
thofe  of  a  known  Englijh  Writer,  in  low 
Life  renowned  for  Allegory,  were  it  not 
a  little  incorredt,  making  the  weaker. 

Lad  find  his  account  in  laying  about  the 
ftronger.  ALC.  This  is  helped  by  fup- 
pofing  the  ftronger  Lad  the  greater 
Coward  :  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  fo  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  Point  in  hand.  This 
is  a  clear  date  of  the  Cafe.  The  fame 
Point  may  be  alfo  proved  from  the  Pre- 
fcience  of  God.  That  which  is  certainly 
foreknown  will  certainly  be.  And  what  is 
certain  is  neceffary.  And  neceffary  adtions 
Vol.  II.  N  cannot 
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Dial,  cannot  be  the  Effed  of  Free-will.  Thus 
Vil.  you  have  this  fundamental  Point  of  our 
Free-thinking  Philofophy  demonftrated 
d  lire  rent  ways.  EUPH.  Tell  me  Alci- 
Am,  do  you  think  it  implies  a  Comra- 
diction,  that  Goo.  ihou’d  make  a  Man 
Free?  ALC.  I  do  not.  EUPH.  It  is 
then  poffible  there  may  be  fuch  a  thing. 
ALC.  This  I  do  not  deny.  EUPH.  You 
can  therefore  conceive  and  fuppofe  fuch  a 
free  Agent.  ALC.  Admitting  that  I  carf- 
what  tfcpn ?  EUPH  Wou’d  not  fuch  an 
one  think  that  he  aCted  ?  ALC.  He 
wou  d,  EUP  H.  And  condemn  himlelf 
for  fome  Actions  and  approve  himfelf 
foi  othei s.  ALC.  This  too  I  grant. 
EUPH.  Wou’d  he  not  think  he  deferved 
Reward  or  Puniffiment  ?  ALC.  He  wou’d. 
EUPH  And  are  not  all  thefe  Characters 
actually  found  in  Man?  ALC ,  They  are. 
EUPH.  Tell  me  now,  what  other  Cha¬ 
racter  of  your  fuppofed  Free  Agent  may 
not  actually  be  found  in  Man  ?  For  if 
there  is  none  fuch,  we  muft  conclude  that 
Man  hath  all  the  marks  of  a  Free  Agent., 
ALC.  Let  me  fee!  I  was  certainly  over- 
feen  in  granting  it  poffible,  even  for  Al¬ 
mighty  Power,  to  make  fuch  a  thing  as  a 
Free  Humane  Agent.  I  wonder  how  I 
came  to  make  fuch  an  abfurd  Conceffion, 
after  what  had  been,  as  I  obferved  be- 

4  fore. 
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fore,  demonffrated  fo  many  different  ways.  D 
EUPTI-  O  Alciphron,  it  is  vulgarly  ob- 
ferved  that  Men  judge  of  others  by  them-  *— 
felves.  But  in  judging  of  me  by  this  Rule, 
you  may  be  miftaken.  Many  things  are 
plain  to  one  of  your  Sagacity,  which  are 
not  fo  to  me,  who  am  often  bewildered 
rather  than  enlightened  by  thofe  very 
Proofs,  that  with  you  pafs  for  clear  and 
evident.  And,  indeed,  be  the  Inference 
never  fo  juft,  yet  fo  long  as  the  Premifes 
are  not  clear,  I  cannot  be  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced.  You  rnuft  give  me  leave  there¬ 
fore  to  propofe  fotne  Quelfions,  the  So¬ 
lution  of  which  may  perhaps  fhew  what 
at  prefent  I  am  not  able  to  difcern.  ALC . 

I  fhall  leave  what  hath  been  faid  with  you, 
to  confider  and  ruminate  upon.  It  is  now 
time  to  fet  out  on  our  journey  ;  there  is, 
therefore,  no  room  for  a  long  String  of* 
Queflion  and  Anfwer. 

XXI.  EUPH.  I  fhall  then  only  beg 
leave  in  a  fummary  Manner,  to  make  a 
Remark  or  two  on  what  you  have  advanced. 

In  the  firft  place- 1  obferve,  you  take  that 
for  granted  which  I  cannot  grant,  when 
you  affert  whatever  is  certain  the  fame  to 
be  neceflary.  To  me,  Certain  and  Ne- 
ceffary  feem  very  different ;  there  being 
nothing  in  the  former  Notion  that  implies 

N  a  Con- 
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Dial.  Conflraint,  nor  confequently  which  may 
Y^I.  not  confifl  with  a  Man’s  being  accountable 
~  f°r  his  Actions.  If  it  is  forefeen  that  fuch 
an  Action  fhall  be  done  :  may  it  not  alfo 
be  forefeen  that  it  fhall  be  an  Effed  of 
Humane  Choice  and  Liberty?  In  the  next 
place  I  obferve,  that  you  very  nicely  ab- 
ilrad  and  diflinguifh  the  Addons  of  the 
Mir.d,  Judgment,  and  Will:  That  you 
makeufe  offuchTerms  asPower,  Faculty, 
Ad,  Determination,  Indifference,  Free¬ 
dom,  Neceffity,  and  the  like,  as  if  they 
flood  for  diflind  abflrad  Ideas:  And  that 
this  Suppofition  feems  to  enfnare  the  Mind 
into  the  fame  Perplexities  and  Errors, 
which,  in  all  other  Inffances,  are  obferved 
to  attend  the  Dodrine  of  Abftradion.  It 
is  felf  evident,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing 
as  Motion  j  and  yet  there  have  been  found 
Philofophers,  who,  by  refined  Reafoning, 
wou’d  undertake  to  prove  there  was  no 
fuch  thing.  Walking  before  them  was 
thought  the  proper  Way  to  confute  thole 
ingenious  Men.  It  is  no  lels  evident,  that 
Man  is  a  free  Agent :  and  though  by  ab- 
llraded  Reafonings  you  fhou’d  puzzle  me, 
and  feem  to  prove  the  contrary,  yet  fo 
long  as  I  am  confcious  of  my  own  Adions, 
this  inward  Evidence  of  plain  Fad  will 
bear  me  up  againfl  all  your  Reafonings, 
however  fubtile  and  refined.  The  confuting 

plain 
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plain  Points  by  obfcure  ones,  may  perhaps  D 
convince  me  of  the  Ability  of  your  Philo- 
fophers,  but  never  of  their  Tenets.  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  why  the  acute  Cratylus  thou  d 
fuppofe  a  Power  of  Adding  in  the  Appetite 
and  Reafon,  and  none  at  all  in  the  Will  ? 
Allowing,  I  lay,  the  Diftindtion  of  three 
fuch  Beings  in  the  Mind,  I  do  not  fee  how 
this  cou’d  be  true.  But  if  I  cannot  ab- 
ftradt  and  diftinguifh  fo  many  Beings  in 
the  Soul  of  Man  fo  accurately  as  you  do, 

I  do  not  find  it  neceflary,  fince  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  me  in  the  grofs  and  concrete  that 
I  am  a  free  Agent.  Nor  will  it  avail  to 
fay,  the  Will  is  governed  by  the  Judgment, 
or  ’determined  by  the  Objedt,  while,  in 
every  fudden  common  Cafe,  I  cannot 
difcern  nor  abftradt  the  Decree  of  the 
Judgment  from  the  Command  of  the  Will; 
while  I  know  the  fenfible  Objedi  to  be  ab- 
folutely  inert :  And  laftly,  while  I  am  con- 
fcious  that  I  am  an  adtive  Being,  who 
can  and  do  determine  my  felf.  If  I  fiiou’d 
fuppofe  things  fpiritual  to  be  corporeal, 
or  refine  things  adtual  and  real  into  gene- 
neral  abftradted  Notions,  or  by  metaphy- 
fical  Skill  fplit  things  fimple  and  indivi¬ 
dual  into  manifold  Parts,  I  do  not  know 
what  may  follow  :  But  if  I  take  things  as 
they  are,  and  ask  any  plain  untutored 
Man,  whether  he  adts  or  is  free  in  this  or 
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I>VrTL't]l!itTParticular  Adion>  he  readily  affents 

Jv  TA,  1  ,r«diIy  Relieve  him  fr0m  wha  f 

?p"h;  A"d  'M.  by  an  Induction 
of  Particulars,  I  may  conclude  Man  to  b~ 

a  fee  Agent,  although  1  may  bepuzzled 

to  define  or  conceive  a  Notion  of  Freedom 

m  genera!  and  a  bit  raft.  And  if  Man  be 

n  ,]  agS  palLni7  accountahle.  But  if  you 
f  f;  dehne,  abftradf,  fuppofe,  and  it  fhall 

toliow  that  according  to  your  Definitions, 
Abitradhons,  and  Suppofitions,  there  can 
be  no  Freedom  in  Man,  and  you  fhall 
thence  infer  that  he  is  not  accountable,  I 
fhall  make  bold  to  depart  from  your  me- 
taphyfical  abflxadted  Senfe,  and  appeal  to 
the  common  Senfe  of  Mankind. 

XXII.  If  we  confider  the  Notions  that 
obtain  in  the  World  of  Guilt  and  Merit 
1  raile  and  Blame,  Accountable  and  Unac¬ 
countable,  we  fhall  find  the  common  Que- 
fhon  in  order  to  applaud  or  cenfure,  ac¬ 
quit  or  condemn  a  Man,  is,  whether  he 
uid  fuch  an  Adion?  and  whether  he  was 
himfelf when  he  did  it?  which  comes  to 
the  fame  thing.  It  fhou’d  feem  therefore 
that  in  the  ordinary  Commerce  of  Man¬ 
kind,  any  Perfon  is  efteemed  accountable 
limply  as  he  is  an  Agent.  And  though 
you  fhou’d  tell  me  that  Man  is  inactive, 
cind  that  the  fenfible  Objedis  adt  upon  him, 

yet 
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«t  my  OW"  Experience  allures  me  of  the  Dial. 
contrary.  I  know  I  aft,  and  what  I  aft  1  VII. 
am  accountable  for.  And  if  this  be  true,  ' 
the  Foundation  of  Religion  and  Morality 
remains  unfhaken.  Religion,  I  fay,  is  con¬ 
cerned  no  farther  than  that  Man  ihou’d  be 
Accountable  :  And  this  he  is  according  to 
my  Senfe,  and  the  common  Senfe  of  the 
World,  if  he  adls ;  and  that  he  doth  adt  is 
felf  evident.  The  Grounds,  therefoie,  and 
Ends  of  Religion  are  fecured  s  whether 
your  philofophic  Notion  of  Liberty  agrees 
with  Man’s  Aftions  or  no,  and  whether 
his  A  diions  are  certain  or  contingent,  the 
Queftion  being  not  whether  he  did  it  w  ith 
a  Free  Will,  or  what  determined  his  Will  ? 
not,  whether  it  was  certain  or  foreknowm 
that  he  wou’d  do  it?  but  only  whether  he 
did  it  wilfully  ?  as  what  mull  entitle  him 
to  the  Guilt  or  Merit  of  it.  AL  C.  But 
Hill,  the  Queftion  recurs,  whether  Man 
be  Free?  EUPH.  To  determine  this 
Queftion,  ought  we  not  firft  to  determine 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  Free ?  ALC . 

We  ought.  EUPH.  In  my  Opinion,  a 
Man  is  faid  to  be  Free,  fo  far .  forth  as  he 
can  do  what  he  will.  Is  this  fo  or  is 
it  not?  ALC.  It  feems  fo.  EUPH 
Man  therefore  adting  according  to  his 
Will,  is  to  be  accounted  Free.  ALC. 

This  I  admit  to  be  true  in  the  Vulgar 

N  4  Senfe, 
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CynL"  ?en%  b’uta  Philofopher  goes  higher,  and 

ww  p?S  Tuether  Man  be  free  to  will  ? 
i  ^  ...  '  *  nat  W^ether  he  can  will  as 
.  wills  ?  I  know  not  how  Phiiofophical 

l  mav  oe  to  ash  this  Quedion,  but  it 
teems  very  unintelligible.  The  Notions 

■  Guilt  and  Merit,  Juftice  and  Reward 
ale  ,]n  dle  Minds  of  Men,  antecedent 
to  all  Metaphyfical  Difquifitions :  And 
according  to  thofe  received  natural  No¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  doubted  that  Man  is  ac¬ 
countable,  that  he  ads,  and  is  felf-deter- 
mined. 


.  Put  a  Minute  Philofopher  fna.ll 

in  virtue  of  wrong  Suppofitions,  confound 
things  mod  evidently  didind;  Body,  for 
In dance,  with  Spirit,  Motion  with  Voli¬ 
tion  Certainty  with  Necedity  j  and  an  Ab- 
ftrader  or  Refiner  fhall  fo  analyfe  the  molt 
limpleinflantaneous  Ad  of  the  Mind,  as 
to  dutinguifh  therein  divers  Faculties  and 
endencies,  Principles  and  Operations, 
Caines  and  Effeds ;  and  having  abdraded 
fuppoied,  and  reafoned  upon  Principles  gra¬ 
tuitous  and  obfcure,  iuclt  a  one  he  will  con¬ 
clude  it  is  no  Ad  at  all,  and  Man  no  Agent 
but  a  Puppet,  or  an  Organ  play’d  on  by  out¬ 
ward  Objeds,  and  his  Will  a  Top  ora 
Foot-ball.  And  this  paffeth  for  Philofo- 
phy  and  Free-thinking.  Perhaps  this  may 

be 
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be  what  it  paffeth  for,  but  it  by  no  means  Dial. 
feems  a  natural  or  juft  way  of  Thinking.  VII. 
To  me  it  feems,  that  if  we  begin  from  * -v— ' ’ 

Things  particular  and  concrete,  and  thence 
proceed  to  general  Notions  and  Conclu- 
lions,  there  will  be  no  Difficulty  in  this 
Matter.  But  if  we  begin  with  Generali¬ 
ties,  and  lay  our  Foundation  in  abftrad: 

Ideas,  we  fhall  find  our  felves  entangled 
and  loft  in  a  Labyrinth  of  our  own  ma¬ 
king.  I  need  not  obferve,  what  every  one 
mu  ft  fee,  the  ridicule  of  proving  Man  no 
Agent,  and  yet  pleading  for  Free  Thought 
and  Adion,  of  fetting  up  at  once  for  Ad¬ 
vocates  of  Liberty  and  Neceffity.  I  have 
haftily  thrown  together  thefe  Hints  or 
Remarks,  on  what  you  call  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  Article  of  the  Minute  Philofophy,  and 
your  Method  of  proving  it,  which  ieems 
to  furniffi  an  admirable  Specimen  of  the 
Sophiftry  of  abftrad  Ideas.  If  in  this  fum- 
mary  way  I  have  been  more  dogmatical 
than  became  me,  you  mu  ft  excufe  what 
you  occafioned,  by  declining  a  joint  and 
leifurely  Examination  of  the  Truth.  ALC. 

I  think  we  have  examined  Matters  fuffi- 

i  .  '  r 

ciently.  CRI.  To  all  you  have  faid  a- 
gainft  Humane  Liberty,  it  is  a  fufficient 
Anfwer  to  obferve  that  your  Arguments 
proceed  upon  an  erroneous  Suppolition, 
either  of  the  Soul’s  being  corporeal,  or  of 
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-  al.  abftrad  Ideas.  And  on  the  other  hand* 
v  ll.  there  is.  not  need  of  much  Inquiry  to 
be  convinced  of  two  Points,  than  which 
none  are  more  evident,  more  obvious, 
and  more  umverfally  admitted  by  Men 
of  all  forts,  learned  or  unlearned,  in  all 
Times  and  Places,  to  wit,  that  Man  ads 
and  is  accountable  for  his  Adions.  What¬ 
ever  Abftraders,  Refiners,  or  Men  pre¬ 
judiced  to  a.  falfe  Hypothefis  may  pre¬ 
tend,  it  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  evident  to 
every  thinking  Man  of  common  Sen fes 
that  Humane  Minds  are  fo  far  from  be¬ 
ing  Engines  or  Foot-balls,  aded  upon  and 
bandied  about  by  corporeal  Objeds,  with¬ 
out  any  inward  Principle  of  Freedom  or 
Action,  that  the  only  original  true  Notions 
that  we  have  of  Freedom,  Agent, or  Adion, 
are  obtained  by  refledingon  our  felves,  and 
the  Operations  of  our  own  Minds.  The 
Singularity  and  Credulity  of  Minute  Phi- 
lofophers,  who  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
abufed  by  the  Paralogiims  of  three  or  four 
eminent  Patriarchs  of  Infidelity  in  the 
laft  Age,  is,  I  think,  not  to  be  matched ; 
there  being  no  Inftance  of  bigotted  Super- 
nation,  the  Ringleaders  whereof  have  been 
able  tofeduce  their  Followers,  more  open¬ 
ly  and  more  widely  from  the  plain  Dic¬ 
tates  of  Nature  and  common  Senfe. 


XXIV, 
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XXIV.  ALC.  It  has  been  always  Dial. 
an  Objection  againft  the  Difcoverers  of  yn. 
Truth,  that  they  depart  from  received  < — v — » 
Opinions.  The  Char  after  of  Singulari¬ 
ty  is  a  Tax  on  Free-thinking  :  And  as 
fuch  we  moll  willingly  bear  it,  and  glo¬ 
ry  in  it.  A  Genuine  Philofopher  is  ne¬ 
ver  modeft  in  a  falfe  Senfe,  to  the  pre¬ 
ferring  Authority  before  Realon,  or  an  old 
and  common  Opinion  before  a  true  one- 
Which  falfe  Modefty,  as  it  difcourages 
Men  from  treading  in  untrodden  Paths, 
or  ftriking  out  new  Light,  is  above  all 
other  Qualities  the  greateft  Enemy  to  Free- 
thinking.  CRI.  Authority  in  difpu table 
Points  will  have  its  Weight  with  a  judi¬ 
cious  Mind,  which  yet  will  follow  Evi¬ 
dence  wherever  it  leads.  Without  prefer¬ 
ring  we  may  allow  it  a  good  Second  to 
Reafon.  Your  Gentlemen,  therefore,  of 
the  Minute  Philofophy,  may  fpare  a  World 
of  Common  Place  upon  Reafon,and  Light, 
and  Difcoveries.  We  are  not  attached  to 
Authority  againft  Reafon,  nor  afraid  of 
untrodden  Paths  that  lead  to  Truth,  and 
are  ready  to  follow  a  new  Light  when  we 
are  fure  it  is  no  ignis  fatuus.  Reafon  may 
oblige  a  Man  to  believe  againft  his  Incli¬ 
nations  i  but  why  Ihou’d  a  Man  quit  fa- 
lutary  Notions  for  others  not  lefs  un¬ 
reasonable  than  pernicious?  Your  Schemes 
and  Principles,  and  boafted  Demonftra- 

tions 
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^  r  ^■L‘ t*ons  ,  have  been  at  large  propofed  and 
VII.  examined.  You  have  fhifted  your  No- 
'*  tions,  fucceffively  retreated  from  one 
Scheme  to  another,  and  in  the  End  renoun¬ 
ced  them  all.  Your  Objections  have  been 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  with  the 
fame  Event.  If  we  except  all  that  relates  to 
the  particular  Errors  and  Faults  of  pri¬ 
vate  Perfons,  and  Difficulties  which,  from 
the  Nature  of  Things,  we  are  not  obliged 
to  explain,  it  is  furprifing  to  fee,  after 
iuch  magnificent  Threats,  how  little  re¬ 
mains,  that  can  amount  to  a  pertinent  Ob¬ 
jection  againft  the  Chriflian  Religion.  What 
you  have  produced  has  been  tried  by  the 
fair  Teft  of  Reafon ;  and  though  you 
ihou’d  hope  to  prevail  by  Ridicule  when 
you  cannot  by  Reafon,  yet  in  the  upfhot 
I  apprehend  you  will  find  it  impracticable 
to  defir oy  all  Senfe  of  Religion.  Make 
your  Countrymen  ever  fo  vicious,  igno¬ 
rant,  and  profane,  Men  will  flill  be  dif- 
pofed  to  lookup  to  a  fupreme  Being.  Reli- 
ligion,  right  or  wrong,  will  fubfifl  in  fome 
Shape  or  other,  and  fome  worffiip  there 
will  furely  be  either  of  God  or  the  Crea¬ 
ture.  As  for  your  Ridicule,  can  any  thing 
be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  fee  the  moll 
unmeaning  Men  of  the  Age  fet  up  for 
Free-thinkers,  Men  fo  ftrong  in  Alfertion, 
and  yet  fo  weak  in  Argument,  Advocates 
for  Freedom  introducing  a  Fatality,  Pa¬ 
triots 
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rampl'mg  on  the  Laws  of  their  Dia l. 
,  and  Pretenders  to  Virtue,  de-  VII.  j 


partial  Man  but  caft  an  eye  on  the  Opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Minute  Philofophers  and  then 
fay  if  any  thing  can  be  more  ridiculous, 
than  to  believe  fuch  things,  and  at  tne 
fame  time  laugh  at  Credulity. 

XXV.  LTS.  Say  what  you  will,  we 
have  the  Laughers  on  our  fide  :  And  as  for 
your  Reafoning  I  take  it  to  be  another 
Name  for  Sophiftry.  CRI.  And  I  lup- 
pofe  by  the  fame  Rule  you  take  your  own 
Sophifms  for  Arguments.  To  lpeak 
plainly,  I  know  no  fort  of  Sophifm  that 
is  not  employ’d  by  Minute  Philofophers 
againft  Religion.  They  are  guilty  of  a 
•Petitio  Principii,  in  taking  for  granted 
that  we  believe  Contradictions  ;  of  non 
Caufa  pro  CauJ'a ,  in  affirming  that  uncha¬ 
ritable  Feuds  and  Difcords  are  the  Eftedls 
of  Chriftianity ;  of  Ignoratio  elenchi ,  in 
expecting  Demonftration  where  we  pre¬ 
tend  only  to  Faith.  If  I  was  not  afraid  to 
offend  the  Delicacy  of  polite  Ears,  nothing 
were  eafier  than  to  affign  Inftances  ot 
every  kind  of  Sophifm,  which  wou  d  ffiew 
how  skilful  your  own  Philofophers  are  in 
the  pradice  of  that  Sophiftry  you  im¬ 
pute  to  others.  EUPH.  For  my  own 


part. 
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DVnL‘nfr^  lf-  SoPhi%  be  the  Art  or  Faculty 

ttcZf  °therfMen>  1  ™<t  acquit 
thde  Gentlemen  of  it.  They  feem  to 

have  led  me  a  progrefs  through  Atheifm 

Libertimfm,  Enthufiafm,  Fatalifm  not 

to  convince  me  of  the  Truth  of  any  of 

them,  fo  much  as  to  confirm  me  in  mv 

own  way  of  Thinking.  They  have  TZ 

poled  their  fairy  Ware  not  to  cheat  but 

1  kn0W  them  to  be  pro- 

fcnfe  °f  RldlCUle>  {o  in  a 

Tr  r  I  /0t  wkat  t0  make  of  them. 

t  °°  not  know  what  to  make 
°f  Jf*  1  lkou’d  be  forry  you  did.  He 

Phihfo^  th“  - 

.  XXVI.  Tbe  ambiguous  Charade? 
js, it  feem s, the  fure  way  to  Fame  and  Efteem 
m  the  learned  World,  as  it  Hands  confti- 
tuted  at  prefent  When  the  ingenious 
^eader  is  at  a  lofs  to  determine  whe- 
ther  his  Author  be  Atheift  or  Deift  or 
Polytheirt,  Stoic  or  Epicurean,  Sceptic  or 
Dogmatilt,  Infidel  or  Enthuliaft,  in  jeft 
or  in  earned,  he  concludes  him  without 
hefi  tat  ion  to  be  aenigmatical  and  pro¬ 
found.  In  fad,  it  is  true  of  the  mod 
admired  Writers  of  the  Age,  That  no 
Man  alive  can  tell  what  to  make  of  them 
oi  what  they  would  be  at,  ALC.  We 

have 
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have  among  us  Moles  that  dig  deep  under  Dial. 
ground,  and  Eagles  that  foar  out  of  VII. 
fight.  We  can  aft  all  Parts  and  become  all  ' — 
Opinions, putting  them  on  or  off  with  great 
freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour.  EUPH.  It 
feems  then  you  are  a  pair  of  infcrutable, 
unfathomable,  falhionable  Philofophers. 

ALC.  It  cannot  be  denied.  EUPH.Bm, 

I  remember,  you  fet  out  with  an  open 
dogmatical  Air,  and  talited  of  plain  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  evident  Reaioning,  promifed  to 
make  things  as  clear  as  Noon-day, .  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  wrong  Notions  and  plant  right  in 
their  Head.  Soon  after,  you  began  to  re¬ 
cede  from  your  firft  Notions  and  adopt 
others :  you  advanced  one  while  and  re¬ 
treated  another,  yielded  and  retraced, faid, 
and  unfaid  :  And  after  having  followed  you 
through  fo  many  untrodden  Paths  and  in¬ 
tricate  Mazes  I  find  my  felf  never  the 
nearer.  ALC.  Did  we  not  tell  you  the 
Gentlemen  of  our  Sedt  are  great  Profi¬ 
cients  in  Raillery)?  EUPH.  But,  me- 
thinks,  it  is  a  vain  Attempt,  for  a  plain 
Man  of  any  fettled  Belief  or  Principles  to 
engage  with  fuch  llippery,  fugitive,  chan¬ 
geable  Philofophers.  It  feems  as  if  a 
Man  Ihou’d  ftand  ftill  in  the  fame  place, 
while  his  Adverfary  choofes  and  changes 
his  Situation,  has  full  range  and  liberty  to 
traverfe  the  Field,  and  attack  him  on  all 

fides 
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.:i  s  and  in  all  ffiapes,  from  a  nearer  or 
fai  tner  diftance.cn  Horfe-back  or  on  Foot 
in  iig.r  or  heavy  Armour,  in  clofe  Fight 
or  w  th  miffive  Weapons.  ALC.  It  muft 
be  owned,  a  Gentleman  hath  great  Ad- 

vantage  over  aftrait-iaced  Pedant  or  Bi- 

got.  EU  PH.  But  after  all,  what  am  I  the 
better  for  the  Convention  of  two  fuch 
knowing  Gentlemen  ?  I  hoped  to  have  un¬ 
learned  my  Errors,  and  to  have  learned 
Truths  n  om  you,  but,  to  my  great  dis¬ 
appointment,  I  do  not  find  that  I  am 
either  untaught  or  taught.  ALC  To 
unteach  Men  their  Prejudices  is  a  difficult 
task  :  And  this  muft  firft  be  done,  before 
we  can  pretend  to  teach  them  the  Truth 
Befides,  we  have  at  prefent  no  time  to 
prove  and  argue.  EVP II.  But  fuppofe 
my  Mind  white  Paper,  and  without  be¬ 
ing  at  any  pains  to  extirpate  my  Opini¬ 
ons,  or  prove  your  own,  only  fay  what 
you  wou’d  write  thereon,  or  what  you 
wou  d  teach  me  in  cafe  I  were  teacheable. 
Be  for  once  in  earneft,  and  let  me  know 
fome  one  Conclulion  of  yours  before  we 
part ;  or  I  ftiall  intreat  '  Crito  to  violate 
the  Laws  of  Flofpitality  towards  thole, 
who  have  violated  the  Laws  of  Philofo- 
phy,  by  hanging  out  falfe  Lights  to  one 
benighted  in  Ignorance  and  Error.  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  (faid  he  turning  to  Crito ) 

whether 
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whether  thefe  Philofophical  Knight-  Dial 
errants  fhou’d  not  be  confined  in  this  VII. 
Caftle  pf  yours,  till  they  make  Repara-  ' — v — ■ 
tion.  Enphmnor  has  Reafon,  faid  Crilo, 
and  my  Sentence  is  that  you  remain  here 
in  durance,  till  you  have  done  fomething 
towards  fatisfying  the  Engagement  I  am 
under,  having  promifed,  he  fhou’d  know 
your  Opinions  from  your  felves,  which 
you  alfo  agreed  to. 


XXVII.  A  L  C.  Since  it  muft  he  fo,  $ 
ivill  now  reveal  what  I  take  to  be  the  Sum 
and  Subftance,  the  grand  Arcanum  and 
ultimate  Conclufion  of  our  Seel,  and  that 
in  two  Words,  IIANTA  TIIOAHflX 
C  RI.  You  are  then  a  downright  Sceptic; 
But, Sceptic  as  you  are, you  own  it,  proba¬ 
ble  there  is  a  Goth  certain  that  the  Chriftian, 
Religion  is  ufeful,  poffible  it  may  be  true, 
certain  that  if  it  be  the  Minute  Philolbphers 
are  in  a  bad  way.  This  being  the  Cafe, how 
can  it  be  queftioned  what  courfe  a  wife 
Man  Ihou’d  take  ?  Whether  the  Princi- 
pies  of  Chriftians  or  Infidels  are  trueft 
may  be  made  a  Queftion,  but  which  are 
fafeft  can  be  none.  Certainly  if  you  doubt 
of  all  Opinions  you  muft  doubt  of  your 
own  $  and  then,  for  ought  you  know,  the 
Chriftian  may  be  true.  The  more  doubt, 
the  more  room  there  is  for  Faith,  a 
Vol,  IL  O  Sceptic 
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Dial.  Sceptic  of  all  Men  having  the  leaf!  Right 
VII.  to  demand  Evidence.  But,  "whatever  un— 
certainty  thefe  may  be  in  other  Points, 
thus  much  is  certain  :  either  there  is  or  is 
not  a  God :  there  is  oris  not  a  Revelation  : 
Man  either  is  or  is  not  aft  Agent :  The  Soul 
is  01  is  not  Immortal.  If  the  Negati  ves  are 
not  fure,  the  Affirmatives  are  poffible.  If  the 
Negatives  are  improbable,  the  Affirmatives 
are  probable.  In  Proportion,  as  any  of 
your  ingenious  Men  finds  himfelf  unable 
to  prove  any  one  of  thefe  Negatives,  he 
hath  grounds  to  fufpeft  he  may  be  mif- 
faken.  A  Minute  Philofopher,  therefore, 
that  wou’d  adt  a  confident  part,  fhou'd 
-have  the  Diffidence,  the  Modefly,  and1  the 
Timidity,.  as  well  as  the  Doubts,  of  a 
.  Sceptic ;  not  pretend  to  an  Ocean  of  Light, 
and  then  lead  us  to  an  Abyfs  of  Darknefs. 
If  I  have  any  Notion  of  Ridicule,  this 
is  molt  ridiculous.  But  your  ridiculing 
what,  for  ought  you  know,  may  be  true, 

I  can  make  no  fenfe  of.  It  is  neither 
adting  as  a  wife  Man  with  regard  to  your 
own  Intereft,  nor  as  a  good  Man  with 
regard  to  that  of  your  Country. 

XXVIII.  Tully  faith  fomewhere,  aut 
undique  religionem  tolle  aut  ufquequaque 
eonjerva :  Either  let  us  have  no  Religion 
at  all  or  let  it  be  rfefpecled.  If  any  fingle 
Infiance  can  be  fhewn  of  a  People  that 

ever 
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ever  prolpered  without  fome  Religion,  or  Dial. 
if  there  be  any  Religion  better  than  the  VII. 
Chriftian  j  propofe  it  in  the  grand  Aftem-  1 
bly  of  the  Nation  to  change  our  Conftitu- 
tion,  and  either  live  without  Religion,  of 
introduce  that  new  Religion.  A  Sceptic; 
as  well  as  other  Men, is  Member  of  a  Com¬ 
munity,  and  can  diftinguifh  between  Good 
and  Evil,  Natural  or  Political.  Be  this 
then  his  Guide  as  a  Patriot,  though  he 
be  no  Chriftian.  Or,  if  he  doth  not  pre¬ 
tend  even  to  this  difcernment,  let  him  not 
pretend  to  correct  or  alter  what  he  knows 
nothing  of :  Neither  let  him  that  only 
doubts  behaive  as  if  he  cou’d  demonftrate. 
Timagoras  is  wont  to  fay,  I  find  my 
Country  in  pofleflion  of  certain  Tenets  : 
they  appear  to  have  an  ufeful  Tendency, 
and,  as  fuch,  are  encouraged  by  the  Le- 
giflature ;  they  make  a  main  part  of  our 
Cofiftitution  :  I  do  not  find  thefe  Innova¬ 
tors  can  difprove  them,  or  fubftitute  things 
more  ufeful  and  certain  in  their  Read : 
out  of  regard  therefore  to  the  Good  of 
Mankind,  and  the  Laws  of  my  Country,  I 
{hall  acquiefce  in  them.  I  do  not  fay  'Ti- 
magoras  is  a  Chriftian,  but  I  reckon  him  a 
Patriot.  Not  to  inquire  in  a  Point  of  fo 
great  concern  is  folly,  but  it  is  ftill  a 
higher  degree  of  folly  to  condemn  without 
inquiring.  Lyficles  feemed  heartily  tired 
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Dial,  of  this  Converfation.  It  is  now  late,  faid 
VII.  he  to  Alcipkron,  and  all  things  are  ready 
for  our  departure.  Every  one  hath  his 
-  own  way  of  Thinking  ;  and  it  is  as  irn- 
__  poffible  for  me  to  adopt  another  Man’s, 
as  to  make  his  Complexion  and  Features 
mine.  Alciphrpn  pleaded  that,  having 
complied  with  Eupbra?ior’s  Conditions, 
they  were  now  at  Liberty :  And  Euphra- 
nor  anfwered  that,  all  he  defired  having 
been  to  know  their  Tenets,  he  had  nothing 
further  to  pretend- 

XXIX.  The  Philofophers  being  gone, 
I  obferved  to  Crito  how  unaccountable  it 
was,  that  Men  fo  ealy  to  confute  ffiou’d 
yet  be  fo  difficult  to  convince.  This,  faid 
Crito,  is  accounted  for  by  Arijlotle,  who 
tells  us  that  Arguments  have  not;  an  Ef¬ 
fect  on  all  Men,  but  only  on  them  whofe 
Minds  are  prepared  by  Education  and 
Cuftom,  as  Land  is.  for  Seed  *  Make  a 
Point  never  fo  clear,  it  is  great  odds,  that 
a  Man,  whofe  Habits  and  the  Bent  of 
whofe  Mind  lie  a  contrary  way,  ffiall  be 
unable  to  comprehend  it.  So  weak  a, 
thing  is  Reafon  in  Competition  with  In¬ 
clination.  I  replied,  this  anfwer  might 
hold  with  refpedt  to  other  Perfons  and. 
other  Times.:  but  when  the  queftion  \yas 

*  Ethic,  ad  Nicora.  L  iq.  c. 
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of  inquisitive  Men,  in  an  ^gc  wherein  Di  At, 
Reafori  was  fo  much  cultivated,and  Thin^-  VII. 
jng  fo  much  in  vogue,  it  did  not  feem 
fatisfadory.  I  have  known  it  remarked, 
faid  Crito ,  by  a  Man  of  much  Obferva- 
tton,  that  in  the  prefent  Age  Thinking 
is  more  talk’d  of  but  Iefs  pradifed  than  in 
ancient  times  j  and  that  fince  the  Reviva^ 
of  Learning  Men  have  read  much  and 
wrote  much  but  thought  little :  inio- 
. .w  nc;  to  think  clofelv  and 


iuftly  is  the  leaft  part  of  a  learned  Min, 
and  none  at  all  of  a  polite  Man.  T  e 
Free-thinkers^  it  muft  , be  owned,  make 
great  Pretenfions  to  Thinking,  ;;  and  yet 
they  fhew  but  little  Exadnefs  in  it.  A 
lively  Man,  faid  he,  and  what  the  Woidd 
calls'  a  Man  of  fenfe  are  often  deftitute 
of  this  Talent,  which  is  not  a  meer  gift 
of  Nature,  but  mull  be  improved  and 
perfected,  by  much  Attention  and  Exer- 
cife  on  very  different  Subjeds,  a  thing  of 
mote  pains  and  time  than  the  hafty  Men 
of  parts  in  our  Age  care  tO  take.  Such 
tyere  the  Sentiments  of  a  judicious  Friend 
of  mine  :  And,  if  you  are  hot  already 
ftiffieiently  convinced  of  thefe  Truths, 
you  need  only  caft  an  eye  On  the  dark 
and  confufed,  but  neverthelels  admired, 
Writers  of  this  famous  Sed :  Arid  tlieit 
you  will  be  able  to  judge,  Whether  thofe 
?  O  3  who 
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u-^°j  are  ^  Men  of  fuch  wrong 
.  H.  Heads  can  have  very  good  ones  of  their 

own.  Such,  for  inftance,  was  Spinofa 
the  great  Leader  of  our  modern  Infidels, 
in-  whom  are  to  be  found  many  Schemes 
and  Notions  much  admired  and  followed 
of  late  yeais:  fuch  as  undermining  Reli¬ 
gion  under  the  pretence  of  vindicating 
and  explaining  it :  The  maintaining  it 
not  neceflary  to  believe  in  Chrift  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Flefh:The  perfuading  Men  that 
Miracles  are  to  be  underftood  only  in  a 
fpiritual  and  allegorical  fenfe :  That  Vice 
is  not  fo  bad  a  thing  as  we  are  apt  to 
trunk  ;  That  Men  are  meer.  Machines 
impelled  by  fatal  Necefiity.  I  have  heard, 
faHI,  Spino/a  reprefented  as  a  Man  of 
clole  Argument  and  Demondration.  He 
did,  replied  Crito ,  demondrate  ;  but  it 
was  after  fuch  a  manner,  as  any  one  may 
demondrate  any  thing.  Allow  a  Man  the 
privilege  tp  make  his  own  Definitions 
of  common  Words,  and  it  will  be  no  hard 
matter  foi  him  to  infer  Conclufions 
which  in  one  fenfe  fhall  be  true  and  in  ' 
another  falfe,  at  once  feeming  Paradoxes 
and  marfifed  Truifms.  For  example,  let 
but  Spinofa  define  ■  natural  Right  to  be 
natural  Power,  and  he  will  eafily  de¬ 
mondrate,  that  whatever  a  Man  can  do 
he  hath  a  light  to  do  ■.  Nothing  can  be 

*  Tra&at,  Politic*  c.  2,  plainer 
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plainer  than  the  folly  of  this  Proceeding :  D  r 
but  our  Pretenders  to  the  lumen  ficcumz re  V 
often  fo  paffionately  prejudiced  againft  Re- ' 
ligion,  as  to  fwallow  the  groffeft  Non  fen ie 
and  Sophiftry  of  weak  and  wicked  Wi  iters 

for  Demonftration. 

XXX.  And  fo  great  a  Noife  do  thefe  Men  , 
make,  with  their  thinking,  reafoning,  and 
demonftrating,  as  to  prejudice  iome  well-  , 
meaning  Perfons  againft  all  Ufe  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  Reafon.  Honeft  Demea,  Ri¬ 
ving  feen  a  Neighbour  of  his  ruined  by  the 
Vices  of  a  Free-thinking  Son,  contracted 
luch  a  Prejudice  againft  Thinking,  that , 
he  wou’d  not  fuffer  his  own  to  read  Eu^  ; 
clld ,  being  told  it  might  teach  him  to 
think ;  till  a  Friend  convinced  him  the 
epidemical  Diftemper  was  not  Thinking, 
but  only  the  want  and  affectation  of  it,.. 

I  know  an  eminent  Free-thinker,  who  ne-  , 
ver  goes  to  bed,  without  A  Gallon  of  Wine 
in  his  Belly,  and  is  fure  to  replenilli  be¬ 
fore  the  Fumes  are  off  his  Brain,  by  which  , 
means  he  has  not  had  one  fober  Thoug  t 
thefe  feven  Years ;  another,  that  wou  d  not 
for  the  World  lofe  the  Privilege  and  Re¬ 
putation  of  Free-thinking,  who  games  all 

Night,  and  lies  in  bed  all  Day  :  And  as 
for  the  Outfide  or  Appearance  of  Thought 
in  that  meagre  Minute  Philofopher  Ibycu f, 
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!£^s  aa  not  °f  thinking,  but  of car- 

,  eng>  cheating,and  writing  in  an  Office, 

Strange,  laid  he,  that  fuch  Men  fhou’d 
et  up  or  F tee-thinkers!  But  it  is  yet  more 
ftrange  that  other  Men  ffiou’d  be  out  of 
Conceit  with  Thinking  and  Reafoning,for 
the  fake  of  fuch  Pretenders.  I  anfwered, 
that  fome  good  Men  conceived  an  Oppoii- 
tion  between  Reafon  and  Religion,  Faith 
and  Knowledge,  Nature  and  Grace ;  and 
that,  confequontly,  the  way  to  promote  Re¬ 
ligion  was,  to  quench  the  ligh  t  of  Nature, 
and  difcourage  all  rational  Inquiry. 


How  che  Intentions  of 
thele  Men  may  be,  replied  C 'rito,  I  ffiall 

not  fay  j  but  iu rely  their  Notions  are  very 
wrong.  Can  any  thing  be  m'orediffionoura- 
e  to  Religion,  than  the  repreienting  it 
as  an  unreafonable,  unnatural,  ignorant  Jn- 
ltitution  l  God  is  the  Father  of  all  Lights, 
whether  natural  or  revealed.  Natural  Con- 
eupifcence  is  one  thing,  and  the  Light  of 

attire  another.  You  cannot  therefore  argue 

Lorn  the  Former  againit  the  Latter :  Neither 
pan  yOU  from  Science  falily  f0  called 
againil:  real  Knowledge,  Whatever  there¬ 
fore  is  Laid  of  the  one  in  Holy  Scripture 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  the  other.  I  in- 
cnat  Humane  Learning  in  the  hands 
Divines,  had  from  time  to  time,  ere* 
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ated  great  Difputes  and  Divifions  in  the  Dial, 
Church.  As  abftradted  Metaphyfics,  re-  VIC 
plied  Crito\ lhave  always  had  a. Tendency  '  - 

to  produce  Difputes  among  Chrifiians,  as 
well  as  other  Men,  fo  it  fhou’d  feem  .that 
genuine  Truth  and  Knowledge  wou’d  al¬ 
lay  this  Humour,  which  makes  Men  fa-' 
crifice  the  undifputed  Duties  of  Peace  and 
Charity  to  difputable  Notions.  After  all, 
faid  I,  whatever  may  be  fa  id  for  Reafon, 
it  is  plain*  the  Sceptics  and  Infidels  of  the 
Age  are  not  to  be  cured  by  it.  I  will  not 
difpute  this  Point,  faid  Crito-,  in  order  to 
cure  a  Diftemper,'  you  fhou’d  confider 
what  produced  it.  Had  Men  reafoned 
themfelves  into  a  wrong  Opinion,  one 
might  hope  to  reafon  them  out  of  it.  But 
this  is  not  the  Cale ;  the  Infidelity  of  moil 
Minute  Philofophers  feeming  an  Effect  of 
very  different  Motives  from  Thought  and 
Reafon,  little  Incidents,  Vanity,  Dif- 
gufl, Humour, Inclination,  without  the  leaft 
affi  fiance  from  Reafon,  are  often  known 
to  make  Infidels.  Where  the  general  Ten¬ 
dency  of  a  Doftrine  is  difagreeable,  the 
Mind  is  prepared  to  relifh  and  improve 
every  thing  that  with  the  leafi  Pretence 
feems  to  make  againft  it.  Hence  the 
coarfe  Manners  of  a  Country  Curate,  the 
polite  ones  of  a  Chaplain,  the  Wit  of  a. 

Minute  Philofopher,  a  Jeft,  a  Song,  a  Tale 

can 
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Dial,  can  fcrve  indead  of  a  Reafoa  for  Infideli- 
V  Jl.  ty.  Bupalus  preferred  a  Rake  in  the  Church 

'  and  tJjc?  made  ufe  of  him  as  an  Argument 

agamit  it.  Vice,  Indolence,  Fadion,  and 
r  alhion  produce  Minute  Philofophers  and 
meer  Pctulancy  not  a  few.  Who  then  can 
expend  a  thing  fo  irrational  and  capricious 
fhou  d  yield  to  Reafon  ?  It  may,  never- 
thelefs,  be  worth  while  to  argue  again  ft 
fuch  Men,  and  expofe  their  Fallacies,  if 
not  for  their- .own  fake,  yet  for  the  fake 
of  others  ;  as  it  may  leffen  their  Credit, 
and  prevent  the  growth  of  their  Sed,  by 
removing  a  Prejudice  in  their  Favour, 
which  fometimes  inclines  others  as  well  as 
them  (pi  ves  to  think  they  have  made  a  Mo¬ 
nopoly  of  Humane  Reafon. 

XXXII.  The  mod  general  Pretext  which 
looks  like  Reafon,  is  taken  from  the  Va¬ 
riety  of  Opinions  about  Religion.  This  ■ 
is  a  reding  Stone  to  a  lazy  and  fuperd- 
cial  mind :  But  one  of  more  Spirit  and 
a  juder  way  of  Thinking,  makes  it  a  Step 
whence  he  looks  about,  and  proceeds  to 
examine,  and  compare  the  differing  Indi- 
tutions  of  Religion.  He  will  obferve,  which 
of  thele  is  the  mod  fublime  and  rational 
in  its  Dodrines,  mod  venerable  in  its 
Myderies,  mod  ufeful  in  its  Precepts,  mod 
decent  in  its  Wdrdiip  ?  Wliich  createth 
4  the 
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the  nobleft  Hopes,  and  raoft  worthy  Views  ?  D  i  a  l. 
He  will  confider  their  Rife  and  Progrels ;  VIE 
which  oweth  leaft  to  Humane  Arts  or 
Arms  ?  Which  flatters  the  Senfes  and  grofs 
Inclinations  of  Men  ?  Which  adorns  and 
improves  the  moll  excellent  Part  of  our 
Nature  ?  Which  hath  been  propagated  in 
the  moft  wonderful  Manner?  Which  hath 
furmounted  the  greateft  Difficulties,  or 
the  moft  difinteiefted  ^eal  and 
Sincerity  in  its  Profeffors  ?  He  will  in¬ 
quire,  which  beft  accords  with  Nature  and  ' 
Hiftory  ?  He  will  confider,  what  favours 
of  the  World,  and  what  looks  like  Wif- 
dom  from  above  ?  He  will  be  careful  to  ' 
feparate  Humane  Allay  from  that  which  is 
Divine;  and  upon  the  whole,  form  his 
Judgment  like  a  reafonable  F ree-thinker. 

But  inftead  of  taking  fuch  a  rational 
Courfe,  one  of  thefe  hafty  Sceptics  fliall 
conclude  without  demurring,  there  is  no 
Wifdom  in  Politics,  no  Honefty  in  Deal¬ 
ings,-  no  Knowledge  in  Philofophy,  no 
Truth  in  Religion :  And  all  by  one  and 
the  fame  fort  of  Inference,  from  the  nu¬ 
merous  Examples  of  Folly,  Knavery,  Ig¬ 
norance,  and  Error,  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  World.  But,  as  thofe  who  are 
unknowing  in  every  thing  elfe,  imagine  f 
themfeives  fharpfighted  in  Religion,  this 

learned 
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ifm  is  ofteneft  levelled  againft 
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XXXIII.  In  my  Opinion,  he,  that  wou’d 
convince  an  Infidel  who  can  be  brought  to 
Reafon,  ought  in  the  firft  place  cleady  to 
convince  him  of  the  Being  of  a  God,  it 
teeming  to  me,  that  any  Man  who  is  real- 

J/,a  Jhei“’  ,cannot  be  an  Enemy  to  the 
Chriltian  Religion  :  And  that  the  Igno¬ 
rance  or  Disbelief  of  this  fundamental 
roint,  is  that  which  at  bottom  conftitutes 
the  Minute  Philofopher.  I  imagine  they, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  great  Au- 
thors  in  the  Minute  Philofophy,  need  not 
be  told  of  this.  The  Being  of  a  God  is  capable 
of  clear  Proof,  and  a  proper  ObjeCt  of  Hu- 
inane  Reafon  j  whereas  the  Myfteries  of  his 
Nature,  and  indeed  whatever  there  is  of 
Myftery  in  Religion*  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain,  and  prove  by  Reafon,  is  a  vain  At¬ 
tempt.  It  is  fufficient  if  we  can  {hew  there 
is  nothing  abfurd  or  repugnant  in  our 
Belief  of  thole  Points,  and,  in  Head  of  fra¬ 
ming  Hypothefes  to  explain  them,  we  ufe  our 
Reafon  only  for  anfwering  the  Objections 
brought  againft  them.  But  on  all  Occa- 
fions,  We  ought  to  diftinguilh  the  ferious, 
modeft,  ingenuous  Man  of  Senfe,  who 
hath  Scruples  about  Religion,  and  behaves 
like  a  prudent  Man  in  doubt,  from  the 
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Minute  PhUofopbers,  thofe  profane  and  Du  At. 
conceited  Men,  who  muft  need|  profelyte 
others  to  their  own,  Doubts  When  one  S-nd 
of  this  Stamp  prefents  hinffelf,  we  fliou  d 
confider  what  Species^  he  is  of:  Whether 
a  firft  or  a  fecond-hand  Philofopher,  a  Li¬ 
bertine,  Scorner,  or  Sceptic?  Each  Cha¬ 
rade  r  requiring  a  peculiar  Treatment. 

Some  Men  are  top  ignorant  to  bp  humble* 
without  which  there  can  be  no  Docility  : 

But  though  a  Man  muft  in  fame  degree 
have  thought  and  confidered  to  be  capable 
of  being  convinced,  yet  it  is  poflible  thq 
moft  ignorant  may  be.  laugh  d  oq  t  of 
Opinions.  I  knew  a  Woman  of  Senfe  re¬ 
duce  two  Minute  Philofophers,_who  had 
long  been  a  Tv  ufance  to  the  I^eighbour 
hood,  by  taking  her  Cue  from  their  predo¬ 
minant  Affectations.  The  one  fet  up  for 
being  the  moft  incredulous  Alan  upon 
Earth  the  other  for  the  moft  unbounded 
Freedom.  She  obferved  to  the  firft,  that, 
he  who  had  Credulity  fufffcien.t  to  truft  the 
moft  valuable  Things,  his  Life  and  For¬ 
tune,  to,  his  Apothecary  and  Lawyer,  ri- 
diculoufty  affected  the  Charader  of  lucre-, 
dufous,  by  refufing  to  truft  his  Soul,  a 
Thing  in  his  own,  account  but  a  meer 
Trifle,  to  his  Parffh-Prieft.  The  other, 
being  what  you  call  a  Beau,  Ihe  made  fen- 
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Evn1'  5  n'T  ab/'°'UK  a  Slave>  ™  in  point 
inrheW  %  lmportant  thing 

tendon  d>  TWKle  he  7aS  earne%  con- 

£•  ?Suf°r  a  Llberty  of  Thinking  with 
which  he  never  troubled  his  Head ,  and 

hi°m  to"?  m0reT “  concerned  and  became 
?  ?  afrertcan  dependency  on  Faffiion, 

and  obtain  Sc°pe  for  his  Genius,  where 

i  was  heft  qualified  to  exert  it  felf.  The 
Minute  Philofophers  at  firft  hand  are  very' 
rew,  and  confidered  in  themfelves,  of  final! 
confequence  But  their  Followers,  who 
P  ,  e\r  Taithupon  them,  are  numerous, 
and  not  lefs  confident  than  credulous ;  there 
being- fome thing  in  the  Air  and  Manner  of 

, . .  e  fec°nd- hand  Philofophers,  veryaptto 
uifconcert  a  Man  of  Gravity  and  Argu¬ 
ment  and  much  more  difficult  to  be  born 
than  the  Weight  of  their  Objections. 


L,  Crito  having  made  an  end 

Euphranor  declared  it  to  be  his  Opinion’ 
ffiat  it  wou’d  much  conduce  to  the  public’ 
Benefit,  if,  inftead  of  diicouraging  Free 
thinking,  there  was  ereCted  in  the  midit  of 
this  Free  Country  a  Dianoetic  Academy 
or  Seminary  for  Free-thinkers,  provided 
with  retired  Chambers,  and  Galleries,  and 
lhady  Walks  and  Groves,  where,  after  fe- 

ven  Years  fpent  in  filence  and  Meditation,. 


Philosopher. 
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a  Man  might  commence  a  genuine  Free-  D  i  al. 

thinker,  and  from  that  time  forward,  have  VII. 
Licence  to  think  what  he  pleafed,  and  a 
Badge  to  diftinguilh  him  from  Counter¬ 
feits.  In  good  earneft,  faid  Crtto,  I  ima¬ 
gine  that  Thinking  is  the  great  Defidera- 
tum  of  the  prefent  Age  ;  and  that  the 
real  Caufe  of  whatever  is  amifs,  may  juft- 
lv  be  reckoned  the  general  Neglect  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  thofe  who  need  it  moll,  the 
People  of  Falhion.  What  can  be  expected 
where  thofe  who  have  the  moll  Influence, 
have  the  leaft  Senfe,  and  thofe  who  are 
fure  to  be  followed,  fet  the  w  or  ft  Exam¬ 
ple?  Where  Youth  fo  uneducated  are  yet 
fo  forward  ?  Where  Modefty  is  efteemed 
Puflllanimity,  and  a  Deference  to  Years, 
Knowledge,  Religion,  Laws,  want  of  Senfe 
and  Spirit  ?  Such  untimely  Growth  of  Ge-; 
nius  wou’d  not  have  been  valued  or  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  wife  Men  of  Antiquity  j 
whofe  Sentiments  on  this  Point  are  fo  ill 
fuited  to  the  Genius  of  our  Times,  that  it 
is  to  be  feared  modern  Ears  cou’d  not  bear 
them.  But  however  ridiculous  fuch  Max¬ 
ims  might  feem  to  our  Jivitljh  Youth,  who; 
are  fo  capable  and  fo  forward  to  try  Expe¬ 
riments,  and  mend  the  Conftitution  of 
their  Country,  I  believe  it  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Men  of  Senfe,  that  if  the  Go¬ 
verning 

i . 


20 ^  T if e  Minute 

Dvn  L‘ n  rnif§  T?rt  of  Mankind  wou’d  in  thefc 

^VIL  Days, for  Experiment’s  fake,  confiderthem- 

felves  in  that  old  Homerical  Light  as  Pallors 

nm  Jf  w,hofel.Duty  ^  was  to 

prove  thexr  Flock,  they  wou’d  foon  find 

diat  this  is  to  be  done  by  an  Education 
very  different  from  the  Modern,  and  other- 
guefs  Maxrnis  than  thofe  of  the  Minute 
Philofophy.  If  our  Youth  were  really 
mur  d  to  Thought  and  Reflexion,  and  aii 
Acquaintance  with  the  excellent  Writers 
ol  Antiquity,  we  Ihou’d  foon  fee  that  licen¬ 
tious  Humour,  vulgarly  called  Free-think¬ 
ing,  bamlhed  from  the  Prefence  of  Gentle- 
men  together  with  Ignorance  and  ill  Talle; 
which  as  they  are  infeparable  from  Vice" 
fo  Men  follow  Vice  for  the  fake  of  Plea¬ 
sure,  and  fly  from  Virtue  through  an  ab¬ 
horrence  of  Pain.  Their  Minds  therefore 
betimes  Ihou’d  be  formed  and  accuftomed 
to  receive  Pleafure  and  Pain  from  proper 
Objects,  or,  which  is  the  fame  tiling  to 
have  their  InclinationsandAverhons  rightly 
placed.  KaA<&  ^capay  rj  pu'cr&y. This, according 
to  Plato  and  Arijlotle,  was  the  o,M 
the  right  Education  *.  And  thole  who  in 
their  own  Minds,  their  Health,  or  their 

Plato  m  Protag.  &  Ariftot.  ethic,  ad  Nicom.  1  2, 

c*  2,  (X  1,  I  Q.  C.  Q. 


For- 
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Fortunes,feel  the  curfed  Effete  of  a  wrong  Dial. 
bne  wou’d  do  well  to  conhder  they  VII. 
cannot  better  make  amends  for  what  was 
amifs  in  themfelves,  than  by  preventing 
the  fame  in  their  Poftenty.  While  Crtto 
was  faying  this,  Company  came  in,  which 
p^jt  an  end  to  our  Con  variation. 
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TOWARDS 

A  New  Theory  of  Vifion . 

p?gY  Defign  is  to  fhew  the  Man-' 
ner,  wherein  we  perceive  by 
Sight  the  Diftance,  Magni¬ 
tude,  and  Situation  of  Ob¬ 
jects.  Alfo  to  confider  the 
Difference  there  is  betwixt  the  Ideas  of 
Sight  and  T ouch,  and  whether  there  be 
any  Idea  common  to  both  Senfes. 

II.  It  is,  I  think,  agreed  by  all,  that 
Diflance,  of  it  felf  and  immediately, cannot 
be  feen  :  For  Diftance  being  a  Line  di¬ 
rected  end-wife  to  the  Eye,  it  projects 
only  one  Point  in  the  Fund  of  the  Eye, 
which  P oint  remains  invariably  the  fame, 

whe- 
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whether  the  Diftance  be  longer 
fhorter. 


or 


III.  I  find  it  alfo  acknowledged,  that 
the  Eftimate  we  make  of  the  Diftance  of 
Objects  confiderably  remote,  is  rather  an 
A£t  of  Judgment  grounded  on  Experience, 
than  of  Senfe.  For  Example,  when  I  per¬ 
ceive  a  great  Number  of  intermediate  Ob¬ 
jects,  fuch  as  Houfes,  Fields,  Rivers,  and 
the  like,  which  I  have  experienced  to 
take  up  a  confiderable  Space,  I  thence 
form  a  Judgment  or  Conclufion,  that  the 
Obiecft  I  fee  beyond  them  is  at  a  great  Di- 
ftance.  Again,'  when  an  Object  appears 
faint  and  fmall,  which  at  a  near  Diftance 
I  have  experienced  to  make  a  vigorous  and 
large  Appearance,  I  inftantly  conclude  it 

to  be  far  off:  And  this,  ’tis  evident  is 

*  . 

the  refult  of  Experience ;  without  which, 
from  the  fain tnefs  and  littlenefs  I  fhould 
not  have  inferred  any  thing  concerning 
the  Diftance  of  Objects. 


IV.  But  when  an  Objeft  is  placed  at  fo 
near  a  Diftance,  as  that  the  Interval  between 
the  Eyes  bears  any  fenfible  Proportion  to 
it,  the  Opinion  of  fpeculative  Men  is, 
that  the  two  Optic  Axes  (the  Fancy  that 
wc  fee  only  with  one  Eye  at  once  being 

concurring  at  the  Objeft  do 

there 


<es, 
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there  make  an  Angle,  by  means  of  which, 
according  as  it  is  greater  or  leffer  the 
Ob;e£l  is  perceived  to  be  nearer  or  raitiiei 

off  •f' 

V.  Betwixt  which,  and  the  foregoing 
manner  of  eftimating  Diftance,  there  is 
this  remarkable  Difference  :  I  hat,  whet  eas 
there  was  no  apparent,  neceflary  Connexion 
between  fmall  Diftance  and  a  laige  and 
ftrong  Appearance,  or  between  great  Di¬ 
ftance  and  little  and  faint  Appearance, 
there  appears  a  very  neceffary  Connexion  be¬ 
tween  an  obtufe  Angle  and  near  Diftance, 
and  an  acute  Angle  and  farther  Diftance. 
It  does  not  in  the  leaft  depend  upon  Ex¬ 
perience,  but  may  be  evidently  known  by 
any  one  before  he  had  experienced  it,  that 
the  nearer  the  Concurrence  of  the  Optic 
Axes,  the  greater  the  Angle,  and  the  re¬ 
moter  their  Concurrence  is,  the  leffer  will 
be  the  Angle  comprehended  by  them. 

VI.  There  is  another  way  mentioned 
by  Optic  Writers,  whereby  they  will 
have  us  judge  of  thofe  Diftances,  in  re- 
fpedt  of  which  the  Breadth  of  the  Pu¬ 
pil  hath  any  fenftble  bignefs  :  And  that 
is  the  greater  or  lefier  Divergency  of  the 
Rays,  which  iffuing  from  the  vifible  Point, 

|  See  vjhat  Defcartes  and  others  have  - written  on  this 

Subjeff.  , 

VOL.  II.  Qw  do 
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do,  (al!  on  t!w  Pupil :  That  Point  being 
judged  neared,  which  is  ieen  by  moft  di- 

^eio'ug  Rays;  and  that  remoter,  which  is 
feen  by  ieis  diverging  Rays  :  And  fo  on 
the  apparent  Didance  dill  increafing  as 
the  Divergency  of  the  Rays  decreafes,  till 
at  length  it  becomes  infinite,  when  the 
Rays  that  fall  on  the  Pupil  are  to  Senfe 
Parallel.  .  And  after  this  manner  it  is  faid 

we  perceive  Didance  when  we  look  onlv 
witn  one  Eye.  ! 

VII.  In  this  Cafe  alfo,  ’tis  plain  we  are 
not  beholding  to  Experience:  It  being 
a  certain,  neceffary  Truth,  that  the  nearer  * 
the  direcd  Rays  falling  on  the  Eye  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  Paralielifm,  the  farther  off 
is  the  Point  of  their  Interfeftion,  or  the 
vifible  Point  from  whence  they  flow. 

VIII.N ow  though  the  Accounts  here  given 
of  perceiving  near  Didance  by  Sight  are 
icceiv  d  xor  true,  and  accordingly  made 
ufe  of  in  determining  the  apparent  Places 
of  Objects,  they  do  neverthelefs  feem 
very  uniatisfadlory :  And  that  for  thefe 
following  Reafons. 


\ 


IX.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  iVIind 
perceives  any  Idea ,  not  immediately 
and  ol  it  fell,  it  mud  be  by  the  means 
f.  of 


V  Q 


of  fome  other  Idea  :  Thus,  for  In  dance, 
the  Paffions  which  are  in  the  Mind  of  ano¬ 
ther,  are  of  themfelves  to  me  lnvinble. 
may  neverthelefs  perceive  them  by  Sig  it, 
though  not  immediately, yet  by  means  of  the 
Colours  they  produce  in  the  Countenance. 
We  often  fee  Shame  or  Fear  in  the  Looks 
of  a  Man,  by  perceiving  the  Changes  of 
his  Countenance  to  Red  or  Pale. 

X.  Moreover  it  is  evident  that  no  Idea, 
which  is  not  itfelf  perceived ,  can  be 
the  means  of  perceiving  any  other  Idea. 
If  I  do  not  perceive  the  Rednefs  or  Palenefs 
of  a  Man’s  Face  themfelves,  it  is  impof- 
fible  I  fhould  perceive  by  them  the  Paf¬ 
fions  which  are  in  his  Mind. 

XL  Now  from  Sect.  II.  it  is  plain 
that  Diftance  is  in  its  own  nature  imper¬ 
ceptible,  and  yet  it  is  perceived  by  Sight. 
It  remains, therefore,  that  it  be  brought  in¬ 
to  view  by  means  of  fome  other  Idea,  that 
is  it  felf  immediately  perceived  in  the  Aft 
of  Vifion. 

XII.  But  thofe  Lines  and  Angles,  by 
means  whereof  fome  Men  pretend  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  Perception  of  Diftance,  are  them¬ 
felves  not  at  all  perceived,  nor  are  they 
in  truth  ever  thought  of  by  thofe  unskil- 

Qj>  ful 
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i'ul  in  Optics.  I  appeal  to  any  ones  Expe- 
iienc,  whether  upon  Sight  of  an  Object, 
he  computes  its  Diftanceby  the.bignefs  of 
the  Angie,  made  by  the  meeting  of  the 
two  Optic  Axes  ?  Or  whether  he  ever 
thinks  of  the  greater  or  leffer  Divergency 
of  the  Rays,  which  arrive  from  any  Point 
to  his  Pupil  ?  Every  one  is  himfelf  the 
heir  Juctge  of  what  he  perceives,  and  what 
not.  In  vain  fhall  any  Man  tell  me,  that 
I  perceive  certain  Lines  and  Angles  which 
introduce  into  my  Mind  the  various  Ideas 
of  Diflance,  lo  long  as  I  my  felf  am  con- 
fcious  of  no  fuch  thing. 

,  XIII.  Since  therefore  thofe  Angles  and 
Lines  are  not  themfelves  perceived  by  Sight, 
it  follows  from  Sect.  X.  that  the  Mind 

does  not  by  them  judge  of  the  Diflance 
of  Objects.  -  " 

XIV.  The  Truth  of  this  Aflertion 
will  be,  yet,  farther  evident  to  any  one 
that  conliders  thofe  Lines  and  Angles 
have  no  real  Exillence  in  Nature,  being 
only  an  Hypothefis  fram’d  by  the  Mathe¬ 
maticians,  and  by  them  introduced  into 
Optics,  that  they  might  treat  of  that 
Science  in  a  Geometrical  way. 


XV.  The 


of  Vision.  nj 

XV.  The  laft  Reafon  I  fliall  give  for 
receding  that  Doftrine,  is,  that  tho’  we 
ftiould  grant  the  real  Exiftence  of  thofe 
Optic  Angles,  &c.  and  that  it  was  poffible 
for  the  Mind  to  perceive  them  ;  yet  thefe 
Principles  wou’d  not  be  found  fufficient 
to  explain  the  Phenomena  of  Diftance,  as 
fliall  be  fnewn  hereafter. 

XVI.  Now,  it  being  already  {hewn  that 
Diftance  is  fuggefted  to  the  Mind,  by  the 
Mediation  of  feme  other  Idea  which  is  it 
felf  perceived  in  the  Aft  of  Seeing,  it 
remains  that  we  inquire  what  Ideas,  or 
Senfations  there  be  that  attend  Villon,  un¬ 
to  which  we  may  fuppofe  the  Ideas  of 
Diftance  are  connected,  and  by  which  they 
are  introduced  into  the  Mind.  And  Firjl, 

It  is  certain  by  Experience,  that  when  we 
look  at  a  near  Objeft  with  both  Eyes,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  approaches,  or  recedes  from 
us,  we  alter  the  Difpolition  of  our  Eyes, 
by  leflening  or  widening  the  Interval  be¬ 
tween  the  Pupils.  This  Difpolition  or 
Turn  of  the  Eyes  is  attended  with  a  Sen- 
fa  tion,  which  feems  to  me  to  be  that 
which  in  this  Cafe  brings  the  Idea  of 
greater  or  Idler  Diftance  into  the  Mind. 

XVII.  Not  that  there  is  any  natural 
or  necelfary  Connexion  between  the  Sen- 

Q  i  fation 
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fation  we  perceive  by  the  Turn  of  the 
Eyes,  and  greater  or  lefter  Diftance ;  but 
becaufe  the  Mind  has  by  conftant  Expe¬ 
rience  found  the  different  Senfations  cor- 
refponding  to  the  different  Difpofitions  of 
the  Eyes,  to  be  attended  each  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Degree  of  Diftance  in  the  Objecft  j 
There  has  grown  an  Habitual  or  Cufto- 
mary  Connexion  between  thofe  two  forts 
of  Ideas,  fo  that  the  Mind  no  fooner  per¬ 
ceives  the  Senfation  arifing  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Turn  it  gives  the  Eyes,  in  order  to 
bring  the  Pupils  nearer,  or  farther  afuni 
der,  but  it  withal  perceives  the  different 
Idea  of  Diftance  which  was  wont  to  be 
connected  with  that  Senfation  :  Juft  as 
upon  hearing  a  certain  Sound,  the  Idea  is 
immediately  fuggefted  to  the  Underftand- 
ing,  which  Cuftom  had  united  with  it. 

XVIII.  Nor  do  I  fee,  how  I  can  eafily 
be  miftaken  in  this  Matter.  I  know  evi¬ 
dently  that  Diftance  is  not  perceived  of  it 
fe If.  That  by  confequence,  it  muft  be 
perceived  by  means  of  fome  other  Idea 
which  is  immediately  perceived,  and  va¬ 
ries  with  the  different  Degrees  of  Diftance. 

I  know  alfo  that  the  Senfation  arifing  from 
the  Turn  of  the  Eyes  is  of  it  felf  imme¬ 
diately  perceived,  and  various  Degrees 
thereof  are  connected  with  different  Di- 
ftancgs,  which  never  fail  to  accompany 

them 
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them  into  my  Mind,  when  I  view  an  Ob- 
jedt  diftindtly  with  both  Eyes,  whofc  Di¬ 
stance  is  fo  fmall  that  in  relpedt  of  it  the 
Interval  between  the  Eyes  has  any  confi- 
derable  Magnitude. 

XIX.  I  know  it  is  a  received  Opinion, 
that  by  altering  the  Difpofition  of  the  Eye.% 
the  Mind  perceives  whether  the  Angle  of 
the  Optic  Axes,  or  the  lateral  Angles  com¬ 
prehended  between  the  Interval  of  the  Eyes 
and  the  Optic  Axes,  are  made  greater  or  lef- 
fer  ;  and  that  accordingly  by  a  kind  of  Na¬ 
tural  Geometry,  it  judges  the  Point  of  their 
Interfedion  to  be  nearer,  or  farther  ofE 
But  that  this  is  not  true,  I  am  convinced 
by  my  own  Experience,  fince  I  am  not 
confcious,  that  I  make  any  fuch  ufe  of  the 
Perception  I  have  by  the  Turn  of  my  Eyes. 
And  forme  to  make  thofe Judgments,  and 
draw  thofe  Conclufions  from  it,  without 
knowing  that  I  do  fo,  feems  altogether  in- 
comorehenfible. 

Jk. 

XX.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that 
the  Judgment  we  make  of  the  Diftanbe 
of  an  Objedt,  viewed  with  both  Eyes,  is 
entirely  the  Refult  of  Experience.  If  we 
had  not  conftantly  found  certain  Senfati- 
ons  ariiing  from  the  various  Difpofition  of 
the  Eyes,  attended  with  certain  Degrees 
of  Diftance,  we  fhou’d  never  make  thofe 

4  fud- 
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fudden  Judgments  from  them,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Diftance  of  Objefts ;  no  more 
than  we  wou’d  pretend  to  judge  of  a  Man’s 
Thoughts  by  his  pronouncing  Words  we 
had  never  heard  before. 

XXL  secondly.  An  Qbjecft  placed  at  a 
cei  tain  Diftance  from  the  Eye,  to  which 
the  breadth  of  the  Pupil  bears  a  confide- 
raine  Proportion,  being  made  to  approach, 

Ejn  more  confufedly:  And  the  nearer 
it  is  brought,  the  more  confufed  Ap- 
peaiance  it  manes.  And  this  being  found 
conftantly  to  be  fo,  there  arifeth  in  the 
Mmd  an  Habitual  Connexion  between  the 
feveral  Degrees  of  Confulion  and  Diftance ; 
the  greater  Confulion  ftill  implying  the 
lefier  Diftance,  and  the  lefier  Confulion, 
the  greater  Diftance  of  the  Objeft. 


vXj 
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This  confuled  Appearance  of 
)jedl  doth  therefore  feem  to  be 
the  Medium,  whereby  the  Mind  judgeth 
of  Diftance  in  thole  Cafes,  wherein  the 
moft  approved  Writers  of  Optics  will  have 
it  judge  by  the  different  Divergency,  with 
which  the  Rays  flowing  from  the  Radia¬ 
ting  Point  fall  on  the  Pupil.  No  Man,  I 
believe,  will  pretend  to  fee  or  feel  thole 
imaginary  Angles,  that  the  Rays  are  fup- 
pofed  to  form  according  to  their  various 
Inclinations  on  his  Eye.  But  he  cannot 

choofe 
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choofe  Seeing  whether  the  Object  appeal 
more  or  hfs  confufed.  It  is  thereto  re  a 
manifeft  Confequence  from  what  has  been 
demonftrated,  that  inftead  of  the  greater 
or  Idler  Divergency  of  the  Rays,  the  Mind 
makes  ufe  of  the  greater  or  lefler  Confu- 
fednefs  of  the  Appearance,  thereby  to  de¬ 
termine  the  apparent  Place  of  an  Object. 

XXIII.  Nor  doth  it  avail  to  fay,  there 
is  not  any  neceffary  Connexion  between 
confufed  Vifion,  and  Diftance,  great  or 
fmall.  For  I  ask  any  Man,  what  neceffary 
Connexion  he  fees  between  the  Rednefs  of 
a  Blufh  and  Shame  ?  And  yet  no  looner 
fliall  he  behold  that  Colour  to  arife  in  the 
Face  of  another,  but  it  brings  into  his 
Mind  the  Idea  of  that  Paid  on  which 
hath  been  obferved  to  accompany  it. 

XXIV.  What  feems  to  have  milled  the 
Writers  of  Optics  in  this  Matter  is,  that 
they  imagine  Men  judge  of  Diftance,  as 
they  do  of  a  Conclufion  in  Mathematics ; 
betwixt  which  and  the  Premifes  it  is  in¬ 
deed  abfoluteiy  requiftte  there  be  an  appa¬ 
rent,  neceffary  Connexion But  it  is  lar 
otherwife,  in  the  hidden  Judgments  Men 
make  of  Diftance.  We  are  not  to  think, 
that  Brutes  and  Children,  or  even  grown 
reafonable  Men,  whenever  they  perceive 

an 
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an  Objedt  to  approach,  or  depart  from 

Demonftracioiu  ™“  °f  G'°mOT? 

qci/x*  oxno  i  *iiSt  4}  ' 

XXV.  That  one  Idea  may  iueyeft  ann- 
Aerco  the  Mind  it  will  fuiL  Aat  h“y 
have  been  obferved  to  go  together,  with! 
out  any  Demonflration  of  the  Necefflty  of 
en  Coexillence  or  without  fo  much  as 

coexfft  5  or3',!'  1S,that  makcs  «>  <° 

c  exilt.  Of  this  there  are  innumerable 

Inltances,  of  which  no  one  can  be  iano- 
rant, 


XXVI.  Thus,  greater  Confufion  having' 
been  conftantly  attended  with  nearer  Di- 
itance,  no  fooner  is  the  former  Idea  per- 
eeived  but  it  fuggefts  the  latter  to  our 
Thoughts.  And  if  it  had  been  the  ordi- 
C°urfeof  Nature,  that  the  farther 
off  an  Object  were  placed,  the  more  con- 
fufed  tt  ihou’d  appear,  it  is  certain,  the 
very  fame  Perception,  that  now  makes  us 
think  an  Objcd  approaches,  would  then 

us  to  imagine  it  went  farther 

??nLThat  PercePtio!b  abftrading  from 
Ouftem  and  Experience,  being  equally 

htted  to  produce  the  Idea  of  great  Di¬ 
stance,  or  final  1  Diftance,  or  no  Diftance 
at  ail. 


XXVII.  Thirdly 
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XXVII-  Thirdly-,  AnObjedt  being  placed 
t  tjie  Diftance  above  lpecified,  and 

brought  nearer  to  the  Eye,  wc  may  ne~ 
verthelefs  prevent,  at  leaft  for  fome  time, 
the  Appearance’s  growing  more  confeed 
by  draining  the  Eye,  In  which  Cafe  that 
Senfation  fupplys  the  place  of  confufed 
Vifion,  in  aiding  the  Mind  to  judge  ol  tn 
Diftance  of  the  Object ;  it  being  efteemed 
fo  much  the  nearer,  by  how  much  the 
Effort  or  Straining  of  the  Eye  in  order  to. 
diftindt  Vifion  is  greater. 

XXVIII.  I  have  here  fet  down  tliofe 
Senfations  or  Ideas,  that  feem  to  be  the 
conftant  and  general  Occafions  of  in¬ 
troducing  into  the  Mind  me  different 
Ideas  of  near  Diftance.  It  is  true  in  molt 
p.ifpo  .that  divers  other  Cir cumftances 
Contribute  to  frame  our  Idea  of  Diftance 
to  wit,  the  particular  Number,  Size, 
Kind,  &c.  of  the  things  leen.  Concern¬ 
ing  which,  as  well  as  all  other  the  fore- 
mentioned  Occafions  which  fuggelt  Di¬ 
ftance,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  they  have  norm 
of  them,  in  their  own  Nature,  any  Ra¬ 
tion  or  Connexion  with  it  :  Nor  is  n 
poffible,  they  fhou’d  ever  fignify  the  vari¬ 
ous  Degrees  thereof,  otherwife  than  as  by 
Experience  they  have  been  found  to  b 
connected  with  them. 
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XXIX.  I  fhall  proceed  upon  rhefe  Prin¬ 
ciples  to  account  for  a  Phenomenon,  which 

ttrs  of  Om°  ly  jPUZzW  the  Wri- 

ters  of  Optics  and  1S  fo  far  from  be; 

vT„?  ?■  ty  fy  °f  their  Theories  ot 
fi on,  that  it  is,  by  their  own  Confeffion 

plainly  repugnant  to  them :  And  of  Con  ’ 

fXre’  if  rhi,ng  dfe  -u’d  be  ot 

j  d:ed,  were  alone  lufficient  to  bring  thrir 

it  n  t  irf ion-  The  whole  Difficuky 
T  n  H before  you  in  the  Words  of  the 

Learned  Dr.  Barrow ,  with  which  he 

concludes  his  Optic  Lectures. 


Hac  fant ,  qua  circa  partem  Optica 
pracipue  Mathematicam  dicenda  mihi 
PggeJJit  meditatio.  Circa  reliquas,  (qua 
(pm TBtvnesu  funt, adeoque  fapiufcule  pro 
certis  pnncipiis  plauf biles  conjectural 
venditare  necejfum  habent )  nihil  fere 
quicquam  admodum  verijimile  fuccurrit 
a  pernulgatis  (ab  Us,  inquam,  qua 
Keplerus,  Scheinerus,  Cartefius,  & 
pojt  tllos  alu  tradiderunt)  alienum  aut 
diverfum.  Atqui  tacere  malo ,  quam 
totiesoblatam  crambenreponere.  Proinde 
i  eceptui  cano ;  nec  it  a  tamen  ut  prorsiis 
difcedam  anteaquam  improbam  quan- 
dam  difficult  at  em  {pro  fine  er it  ate  quam 
id  nobis  &  neritati  debeo  minims  dip 
ftmulandam)  m  medium  protulero,  qua 

do  ft  ri nee. 
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doBrince  nofir  a,  haSlenus  inculcate, fe 
objicit  adverfam,  ab  ea  J'altem  nullam 
admittit  folutionem.  Ilia ,  breviter, 
tails  eft:  Lenti  vel  Speculo  cavo 

E  B  F  exponatur  pane- 
turn  vifibile  A,  ita  DiP- 
fans  at  Radu  ex  A  ma¬ 
ndates  ex  inflexions  vet- 
fas  axem  A  B  cogantur. 

' Sitque  radiationis  Limes 
( feu  panel i  A  imago, 
qualem  fupra  pafjim  fta- 
tuirnus )  pundlum  Z.  In¬ 
ter  hoc  autan  &  in¬ 
flect  entis  verticem  B  uj- 
piam  pofitus  concipiatur 
O cuius,  dfyeeri  jam  po-  ' 
tejl  ubi  loci  debeat  pun- 
clum  A  apparere  ?  Re- 
trorfum  ad  pun&um  Z 
videri  non  fert  Natura 
( cum  omnis  imprefjio fen- 

jum  ajfciens  proveniat  a  parti  bus  A) 
ac  experientia  reclamat.  Nojlris  au- 
tem  e  placitis  confequi  videtur, 
ad  partes  anticas  apparens  ab 
vallo  longijjtme  dijjito,  (quod  &  maxi¬ 
mum  fenfibile  quodvis  Intervallum 
quodammodo  exfuperet)  apparere.  Cum 
emm  quo  Radiis  minus  divergentibus 
attingitur  ObjeSlum,  eo  (, feclujis  utique 

prec- 


ipfum 

inter- 
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frcenotionibus  £?  prcejudiciis)  longius 
abejj'e Jentiatur ;  et  quod  Par  alleles  ad 
Oculum  Radios  projicit ,  remotijfime  po- 
fitum  aeftimetur.  E'xigere  Ratio  vide- 
tur,  ut  quod  cowvergentibus  radiis  ap— 
prehenditur ,  adhuc  magis,  fi  fieri  poj- 
fiet,  quoad  apparentiam  elongetur.  bfuiii 
&  circa  CaJ'um  hunc  generatim  inquiri 
pofiit,  quidnam  omnino fit ,  quod  appa¬ 
rent  cm  pundit  A  locum  determines  y 
faciatque  quod  confianti  ratione  nunc 
propius ,  nunc  rem'otius  apparent ?  Cui 
itidem  dubio ,  nihil  quicquam  ex  hacle- 
nus  diclorum  Analogia,  refiponderi  pofie 
nndetur,  nifi  debere  puncium  A  perpetuo 
longifijme  Jemotum  videri.  Verum  expe- 
rientia  fiecus  attefiatur ,  illud  pro  di- 
•verfia  Oculi  inter  puncla  B,  Z ,  pofitione 
* varie  di flans ;  nunquam  fere  {fi  un- 
quam )  longinquius  ipfio  A  libere  Jpeciato, 
fiubinde  <vero  multo  propinquius  adpa- 
rerc ;  quinimo ,  quo  oculum  appellentes 
radii  magis  convergunt  eo  Jpeciem  Ob- 
jedli  propius  accedere.  Nempe,  Ji 
pun  cl o  B  admoveatur  Oculus,  fiuo  [ad 
lentern)  fere  nativo  in  loco  confpicitur 
pitnBum  A  ( vel  aque  difians ,  ad  Spe¬ 
culum;)  ad  O  re du blits  oculus  e'jufcc 
Jpeciem  appropinquantem  cernit ;  ad 
P  adhuc  vicinius  ipjiim  exifiimat ;  ac 
ita  fienfim ,  donee  alicubi  tandem ,  velut 

ad 
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nd  Q.,  conjiituio  oculo  objcBum  fumme 
propinquum  apparens ,  in  meram  confu- 
Jionem  incipiat  e-vanefcere.  Qua  Jane 
cnnBa  rationibus ,  atque  decretis  nojirh 
repugnare  mdentur,  ant  cum  iis  fal- 
iem  parum  amice  conjpirant.  Neque 
nojlram  tantum  fententiam  pulfat  hoc 
experimentum  ;  at  ex  a  quo  catenas 
quas  norim  omnes ,  veterem  imprimis 
ac  vulgatam  nojirce  prce  reliquis  af- 
Jinem  it  a  convellere  videtur ,  ut  e jus 
vi  coaBus  doBijJimus  A.  Tacquetus 
ijli  principio  ( cui  pens  Jbli  tot  am  ince- 
dijicaverat  Catoptricam  j'uam )  ceu 
injido  ac  inconjlanti  renunciarit,  adeo - 
que  fuam  ipje  doBrinam  labefaBarit  5 
id  tamen ,  opinor ,  minime  faBurus,fi 
rem  totam  infpexifjet  penitius ,  atque 
difficultatis  fundum  attigijfet .  Apud 
me  vero  non  ita  pollet  bcec,  nec  eouj- 
que  prcepollebit  ulla  dijjicultas ,  ut  ab 
iis ,  manifejie  rationi  confentanea 

video,  difcedam j  prajertim  quum  ut 
hie  acridity  ejufmodi  dijjicultas  in Jin- 
gularis  cujujpiam  casus  difparitate 
fundetur.  Nimirum  in  prcefente  cajii 
peculiare  quiddam ,  naturce  fubtilitati 
involutum,  delitefcit ,  cegre  fortajjis, 
nifi  perfe Bius  explonato  videndi  mode, 
detegendum.  Circa  quod  nil,  fateor , 
haBenus  excogitare  potui,  quod  adblan- 

diretur 
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diretur  ammo  meo,  nedum  plane  fath- 
faceret,  ^  Vobts  itaque  nodum  hunc , 
lithium  felictore  conatu ,  refolvendum 
committo . 

//z  Eng  Ilf  as  follows . 

‘I  have  here  delivered  what  my 
Thoughts  have  fuggefted  to  me,  com 
cerning  that  part  of  Optics  which  is 
more  properly  Mathematical.  As  for 
the  other  Parts  of  that  Science  (which 
being  rather  Phyfical,  do  conlequently 
abound  with  plaulible  Conjectures  in- 
/lead  of  certain  Principles)  there  has  in 
them  fcarce  any  thing  occur  *d  to  my 
Obfervation,  different  from  what  has 
been  already  faid  by  Kepler ,  Scheinerus, 
Kcfccirtes ,  and  others.  And  methinks, 

1  had  better  fay  nothing  at  all,  than 
repeat  that  which  has  been  fo  often 
faid  by  others.  I  think  it  therefore 
high  time  to  take  my  leave  of  this  Sub¬ 
ject:  But  before  I  quit  it  for  good  and 
all,  the  fair  and  ingenuous  Dealing  that 
I  owe  both  to  You  and  to  Truth,  ob- 
ligeth  me  to  acquaint  you  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  untoward  Difficulty,  which  feems 
direCtly  oppofite  to  the  DoCtrine  I  have 
been  hitherto  inculcating,  at  leaft,  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  Solution  from  it.  In  fhort 
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is  this.  Before  the  double  Con- 
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Speculum 
B  1? 


it 

vex  Glafs  or  Concave 

EBF,  let  the  Point 
A  be  placed,  at  fuch  a 
Diftance  that  the  Rays 
proceeding  from  A; 
after  Refradtion  or 
Reflection,  be  brought 
to  Unite  fomewhere 
in  the  Ax  A  B.  And 
fuppofe  the  Point  of 
Union  ( i .  c.  the  I- 
mage  of  the  Point  A, 
as  hath  been  already 
fet  forth)  to  be  Z ; 
between  which  and  B, 
the  Vertex  of  the 
Glafs  of  Speculum, 
conceive  the  Eye  to 
be  any  where  placed. 

The  Queftion  now  is,  where  the  Point 
A  ought  to  appear  ?  Experience  {hews 
that  it  doth  not  appear  behind  at  the 
Point  Z,  and  it  were  contrary  to  Na¬ 
ture  that  it  fhou’d ;  fince  all  the  Im- 
preflion  which  affedts  the  Senfe  comes 
from  towards  A.  But  from  our  Tenets 
it  Ihou’d  feem  to  follow  that  it  wou’d 
appear  before  the  Eye  at  a  vaft  Diftance 
off,  fo  great  as  ftiou’d  in  fome  Sort 
furpafs  all  fenfible  Diftance.  For  lince 
Vol.  II.  R  if 
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'  if  we  exclude  all  Anticipations  and  Prc- 

*  judices,  every  Objedt  appears  by  fo 
‘  much  the  farther  off,  by  how  much 

the  Rays  it  fends  to  the  Eye  are  lefs 
‘  Diverging.  And  that  Object  is  thought 

*  to  be  moft  remote,  from  which  Parallel 
4  Rays  proceed  unto  the  Eye.  Reafon 

*  wou’d  make  one  think,  that  Object 
‘  ihou’d  appear,  at  yet  a  greater  Diftance, 
4  which  is  feen  by  converging  Rays. 

Moreover  it  may  in  general  be  asked 

*  concerning  this  Cafe,  what  it  is  that  de- 
‘  termines  the  apparent  Place  of  the 

*  Point  A,  and  maketh  it  to  appear  af- 
‘  ter  a  conffant  manner,  fometimes  nearer, 

‘  at  other  times  farther  off?  To  which 
‘  Doubt,  I  fee  nothing  that  can  be  anfwer’d 
‘  agreeable  to  the  Principles  we  have  laid 
‘  down  except  only  that  the  Point  A 
‘  ought  always  to  appear  extremely  re¬ 
mote.  But  on  the  contrary,  we  are  af- 

‘  fnr’d  by  Experience  that  the  Point  A 
s  appears  varioufly  diRant,  according  to 
*'  the  different  Situations  of  the  Eye  be- 
£  tween  the  Points  B  and  Z.  And  that  it 
‘  doth  almoll  never  (if  at  all)  feem  farther 
off,  than  it  wou’d  if  it  were  beheld  by 
the  naked  Eye,  but  on  the  contrary,  it 
4  doth  iometimes  appear  much  nearer. 

‘  Nay,  it  is  even  certain,  that  by  how 
‘  much  the  Rays  falling  on  the  Eye  do 

i  mere 
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*  more  converge,  by  fo  much  the  nearer 
c  does  the  Object  feem  to  approach.  For 
4  the  Eye  being  placed  dole  to  the  Point 

*  B,  the  Objed  A  appears  nearly  in  its 
‘  own  natural  Place,  if  .the  Point  B  is 
4  taken  in  the  Glafs,  or  at  the  fame  Di- 
4  dance,  if  in  the  Speculum.  The  Eye 
4  being  brought  back  to  O,  the  Objedt 
4  feems  to  draw  near  ;  And  being  come 
4  to  P  it  beholds  it  dill  nearer.  And  fo  on 
4  by  little  and  little,  till  at  length  the  Eye 
4  being  placed  fomewhere,  fuppofe  at  Q. , 

4  the  Objedt  appearing  extremely  near, 

4  begins  to  vamih  into,  meer  Confudon. 

4  All  which  doth  feem  repugnant  to  our 
4  Principles,  at  lead,  not  rightly  to  agree 
4  with  them.  Nor  is  our  Tenet  alone 
4  druck  at  by  this  Experiment,  but  like- 
4  wife  all  others  that  ever  came  to  my 
4  Knowledge  are,  every  whit  as  much, 

4  endanger’d  by  it.  The  ancient  one 
4  efpecialiy  (which  is  mod  commonly  re- 
4  ceived,  and  comes  neared  to  mine) 

4  feems  to  be  fo  effedtually  overthrown 
4  thereby,  that  the  mod  learned  C£acquet 
4  has  been  forced  to  rejedt  that  Principle, 

4  as  falfe  and  uncertain,  on  which  alone  he 
4  had  built  almod  his  whole  Catoptrics, 

4  and  conlequently  by  taking  away  the 
4  Foundation,  hath  himfelf  pulled  down 
1  the  Superdrudture  he  had  railed  on  it. 

R  2  ‘  Which 
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W  hich,  neverthelels,  I  do  not  believe  he 

‘  Y°u  d, llave  done>  had  he  but  confider’d 
the  whole  matter  more  throughly,  and 

examined  the  Difficulty  to  the  bottom. 
■  ®ut  as  for  me,  neither  this,  nor  any 
other  Difficulty  fhall  have  fo  great  an 
Influence  on  me,  as  to  make  me  re¬ 
nounce  that  which  I  know  to  be  ma- 
nifeflly  agreeable  to  Reafbn :  Efpecially 

*  when,  as  it  here  falls  out,  the  Difficulty 
4  is  founded  in  the  peculiar  Nature  of  a 

*  certain  odd  and  particular  Cafe.  For  in 
the  piefent  Cafe  fomething  peculiar  lies 

‘  hid,  which  being  involved"  in  the  Sub-' 

‘  tilty  of  Nature  will,  perhaps,  hardly 
‘  be  difcovered  till  fuch  Time,  as  the 
‘  manner  of  Villon  is  more  perfectly 
made  known.  Concerning  which,  I 
4  muff  own,  I  have  hitherto  been  able 
f  to  find  out  nothing  that  has  the  lead: 

(hew  of  Probability,  not  to  mention 
£  Certainty.  t  I  fhall,  therefore,  leave  this 
‘  Knot  to  be'  untied  by  you,  wifhing 

£  you  may  have  better  Succefs  in  it  than  I 
c  have  had. 

XXX.  The  ancient  and  receiv’d  Prin¬ 
ciple,  which  Dr.  Barrow  here  mentions  as 
the  main  Foundation  of  Racquet's  Catop¬ 
trics,  is  tnat  every  vtjible  Point  jeen  by 
Refection  from  a  Speculum ,  fall  appear 

placed 
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■placed  at  the  Interjection  of  the  reflected 
Ray,  and  the  Perpendicular  oj  Incidence. 
Which  Interfedtion  in  the  prefent  Cafe, 
happening  to  be  behind  the  Eye>  u 
greatly  fhakes  the  Authority  of  .  that 
Principle,  whereon  the  aforementioned 
Author  proceeds  throughout  his  whole 
Catoptrics,  in  determining  the  apparent 
Place  of  Objedts  feen  by  Reflexion  from 
any  kind  of  Speculum. 

XXXI.  Let  us  now  fee  how  this  Phe¬ 
nomenon  agrees  with  our  Tenets.  The 
Eye  the  nearer  it  is  placed  to  the  P oint 
B  in  the  foregoing  Figures,  the  more 
diftindt  is  the  Appearance  of  the  Ob¬ 
jedt  ;  but  as  it  recedes  to  O,  the  Appea¬ 
rance  grows  more  Confufed ;  and  at  P  it 
fees  the  Objedt  yet  more  Confufed ;  and  fo 
on  till  the  Eye  being  brought  back  to  Z 
fees  the  Objedt  in  the  greatefl:  Confufion 
of  all.  Wherefore  by  Sedt.  XXL  the 
Objedt  fhou’d  feem  to  approach  the  Eye 
gradually,  as  it  recedes  from  the  Point 
B,  that  is  at  O  it  fhou’d  (in  confequence 
of  the  Principle  I  have  laid  down  in 
the  aforefaid  Sedtion)  feem  nearer  than 
it  did  at  B,  and  at  P  nearer  than  at  O, 
and  at  nearer  than  at  P ;  and  fo  on, 
till  it  quite  vanifhes  at  Z.  Which  is 
the  very  matter  of  Fadt,  as  any  one 

R  3  that 
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that  pleafes  may  eafily  fatisfy  himfelf  by 
Experiment.  1 

-  i  vUJI  v/iOifl  U  OJ  t3rnn  nr  n-rS? 

XXXI 1 .  This  Cafe  is  much  the  fame 
as  11  v  '“  hi ou  d  fuppofe  an  Englifomah 
to  meet  a  Foreigner,  who  ufed  the  fame 
Words  with  the  Englijh ,  but  in  a 
diredt  contrary  Signification.  The 
Englijlman  wou’d  not  fail  to  make  a 
wrong  Judgment,  of  the  Ideas  annexed  to 
thofe  Sounds,  in  the  Mind  of  him  that 
ufed  them.  Juft  fo,  in  the  prefent  Cafe 
toe  Objedt  fpeaks  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  with 
Words  that  the  Eye  is  well  acquainted 
with,  that  is,  Confufions  of  Appearance  j 
but  whereas  heretofore  the  greater  Con¬ 
fufions  were  always  wont  to  fignify 
nearer  Ddtances,  they  have  in  this  Cafe 
a  diredt,  contrary  Signification,  being 
connedted  with  the  greater  Diftances. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  Eye  muft 
unavoidably  be  miftaken,  fince  it  will 
take  the  Confufions  in  the  Senfe  it  has 

been  ufed  to,  which  is  diredtly  oppofed 
to  the  True. 

XXXIII.  This  Phenomenon  as  it  en¬ 
tirely  lubverts  the  Opinion  of  thofe,  who 
will  have  us  judge  ol  Diftance  by  Lines 
and  Angles,  on  which  Suppofition  it  is 
altogether  inexplicable,  fo  it  feems  to 

<  *  '  V  *  *  i  .  \  ♦ 
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me  no  fmall  Confirmation,  of  the  Truth 
of  that  Principle  whereby  it  is  explain  d. 
But  in  order  to  a  more  full  Explication 
of  this  Point,  and  to  ihew  how  tar  the 
Hypothelis  of  the  Mind’s  judging  by 
the  various  Divergency  of  Rays,  may  be 
of  ufe  in  determining  the  apparent  I  lace 
of  an  Object,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  prc- 
mife  fome  few  Things,  which  are  already 
well  known  to  thofe  who  have  any  Skill 
in  Dioptrics. 

XXXIV.  Firjl,  Any  radiating  Point  is 
then  diftinftly  feen  when  the  Ravs  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  it  are,  by  _  the  Refra&ive 
Power  of  the  Cryftalline,  accurate} 
reunited  in  the  R.etina  or  Fund  of  the 
Eye :  But  if  they  are  reunited,  either 
before  they  arrive  at  the  Retina,  or  after 
they  have  paft  it,  then  there  is  confufed 

Vifion. 

XXXV.  Secondly ,  Suppofe  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  Figures  NP  reprefent  an  Eye  duly 
framed,  and  retaining  its  natural  figure.  In 
Fig.  i.  the  Rays  falling  nearly  Parallel  on  the 
Eye,  are  by  the  Cryftalline  AB  refradtea, 
fo  as  their  Focus  or  Point  of  Union  F  falls 
exadtly  on  the  Retina :  But  if  the  Rays 
fall  fenfibly  diverging  on  the  Eye,  as  m 
Fig  2.  then  their  Focus  falls  beyond  the 

R  4  Retina: 
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-Retina:  Or  if  the  Rays  are  made  to  con¬ 
verge  by  the  Lens  QjS,  before  they  come 

at.„t}ie1  Eye,  as  in  Fig.  3.  their  Focus  F 
will  fall  before  the  Retina.  In  which  two 
iaft  Cafes,  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
Section,  that  the  Appearance  of  the  Point 
A  is  confufed.  And  by  how  much  the 
greater  is  the  Convergency,  or  Divergency 
of  the  Rays  falling  on  the  Pupil,  by  fo 
much  the  farther  will  the  Point  of  their 
Reunion  be  from  the  Retina,  either  before 
or  behind  it,  and  confequently  the  Point 
Zj  wdl  appear,  by  fo  much  the  more  con- 

!"r  1  filled. 
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fufed.  And  this  by  the  bye,  may  fhcw 
us  the  Difference  between  confufed,  and 
faint  Vifion.  Confufed  Vifion  is,  when 
the  Rays  proceeding  from  each  diftind 
Point  of  the  Objed  are  not  accurately 
recolleded  in  one  correl'ponding  Poiiit  on 
the  Retina,  but  take  up  fome  Space  there¬ 
on  :  So  that  Rays  from  different  Points 
become  mixed,  and  confufed  together. 
This  is  oppofed  to  a  diftind  Vifion,  and, 
attends  near  Objeds.  Faint  Vifion  is,  when 
by  reafon  of  the  Diftance  of  the  Objed 
or  Groffnefs  of  the  interjacent  Medium  few 
Rays  arrive  from  the  Objed  to  the  Eye. 
This  is  oppofed  to  vigorous  or  clear  Vi¬ 
fion,  and  attends  remote  Objeds.  But  to 
return. 

XXXVI.  The  Eye,  or  (to  fpeak  truly) 
the  Mind  perceiving  only  the  Confufion  it  / 
felf,  without  ever  confidering  the  Caufe 
from  which  it  proceeds,  doth  conffantiy 
annex  the  fame  Degree  of  Diftance  to  the 
fame  Degree  of  Confufion.  Whether  that 
Confufion  be  occafioned  by  converging,  or 
by  diverging  Rays,  it  matters  not.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  the  Eye  viewing  the  Ob¬ 
jed  Z  through  the  Glafs  Q_S  (which  by 
Refradion  caufeth  the  Rays  Z  Q_,  Z  S,  &c. 
to  converge)  fhou’d  judge  it  to  be  at  luch  a 
Nearnefs,  at  which  if  it  were  placed,  it 

wou’d 
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wou  cl  radiate  on  the  Eye  with  Rays  di¬ 
verging  to  that  Degree,  as  wou’d  produce 
th^  lame  Confulion,  which  is  now  pro¬ 
duced  by  Converging  Rays,  i.  e.  wou’d 
cover  a  Portion  of  the  Retina  equal  to  DC. 
<vid.  Fig.  3  .fupra.  But  then  this  mull;  be 
underftood  ( to  ufe  Dr.  Barrow's  Phrafe  ) 
J'ecluJis  pr cenctionibus  &  prcejudiciis,  in  cafe 
we  abftratf:  from  all  other  Circumftances 
of  Vilion,  fuch  as  the  Figure,  Size,  Faint- 
nefs,  &c.  of  the  vifible  Objedls  ;  all  which 
do  ordinarily  concur  to  form  our  Idea  of 
Diftance,  the  IVlind  having  by  frequent 
Experience  obferved  their  feveral  Sorts  or 
Degrees,  to  be  connected  with  various  Di- 
ftances. 

b 

XXXVIII.  It  plainly  follows  from  what 
hath  been  faid,  that  a  Perfon  perfectly  Pur¬ 
blind  ( i.  e.  that  cou’d  not  fee  an  Objed: 
diftindtly,  but  when  placed  clofe  to  his 
Eye)  wou  d  not  make  the  fame  wrong 
Judgment  that  others  do,  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  Cafe.  For.  to  him,  greater  Con- 
fu lions  conftantly  fuggefting  greater  Di- 
ftances,  he  mud,  as  he  recedes  from  the 
Glafs,  and  the  Object  grows  more  Cou- 
fufed,  judge  it  to  be  at  a  farther  Diftance, 
contrary  to  what  they  do,  who  have  had 
the  Perception  of  the  Objedts  growing 

more 
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more  confufed,  conneaed  with  the  Idea 
of  Approach. 

XXXVIII.  Hence  alfo  it  doth  appear, 
there  may  be  good  ufe  of  Computation  by 
Lines  and  Angles  in  Optics;  not  that  the 
lyftnd  judgeth  of  Diftance  immediately  by 
them,  bur.  becaufe  it  judgeth  by  fomewhat 
which  is  conneaed  with  them,  and  to  the  . 
Determination  whereof  they  may  be  fub- 
fervient.  Thus  the  Mind  judging  of  the  Di¬ 
ftance  of  an  Objea,  by  the  Confufednefs 
of  its  Appearance,  and  this  Confufednefs 
being  greater  or  lefler  to  the  naked  Lye, 
according  as  the  Objea  is  feen  by  Rays 
more  or  lefs  diverging,  it  follows,  that  a 
Man  may  make  ufe  of  the  Divergency  of 
the  Rays  in  computing  the  apparent  Di¬ 
ftance,  though  not  for  its  own  fake,  yet  on 
account  of  the  Confufion  with  which  it 
is  conneaed.  But,  fo  it  is,  the  Confufion 
it  felf  is  intirely  negleaed  by  Mathemati¬ 
cians,  as  having  no  neceffary  Relation  with 
Diftance,  fuch  as  the  greater  or  Idler  An¬ 
gles  of  Divergency  are  conceived  to  have. 

And  thefe  (efpecially  for  that  they  fall 
under  Mathematical  Computation )  are 
alone  regarded,  in  determining  the  appa¬ 
rent  Places  of  Objeds,  as  though  they  were 
the  foie  and  immediate  Cauie  of  the 

Tu dements  the  Mind  makes  of  Diftance. 
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Whereas,  in  Truth,  they  Ihou’d  not  at  all 
e  regarded  in  themlelves,  or  any  other- 
wife,  than  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Caufe  of  Confufed  Villon. 

XXXIX.  The  not  conlidering  of  this 
has  been  a  fundamental  and  perplexino- 
Overfight.  For  Proof  whereof,  we  need 
go  no  farther  than  the  Cafe  before  us.  It 
having  been  obferved,  that  the  mod  di¬ 
verging  Rays  brought  into  the  Mind  the 
Idea  of  neared;  Didance,  and  that  drill,  as 
the  Divergency  decreafed,  the  Dillance  in¬ 
creased  :  and  it  being  thought,  the  Con¬ 
nexion  between  the  various  Degrees  of  Di¬ 
vergency  and  Didance,  was  immediate  , 
this  naturally  leads  one  to  conclude,  from 
an  ill  grounded  Analogy,  that  converging 
Rays  lhall  make  an  Objedt  appear  at  an 
immenfe  Didance  :  And  that,  as  the  Con- 
vergency  increafes,  the  Didance  (if  it  were 
poffible )  fhou  d  do  lo  likewile.  That  this 
was  the  Caufe  of  Dr.  Barrow’s  Midake, 
is  evident  from  his  own  Words  which  we 
have  quoted.  Whereas  had  the  learned 
Dodtor  obferv’d,  that  diverging  and  con¬ 
verging  Rays,  how  oppofite  foever  they  may 
feem,  ao  neverthelefs  agree  in  producing  the 
fame  Effect,  to  wit,  Confufednefs  of  Vi¬ 
llon,  greater  Degrees  whereof  are  produced 
indifferently,  either  as  the  Divergency  or 

Con- 
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Convergency  of  the  Rays  increafeth.  And 
that  it  is  by  this  Eftedt,  which  is  the  fame 
in  both,  that  either  the  Divergency  or 
Convergency  is  perceived  by  the  Eye ;  1 
fay,  had  he  but  confider’d  this,  it  is  certain 
he  would  have  made  a  quite  contrary 
Judgment,  and  rightly  concluded,  that 
thofe  Rays  which  fall  on  the  Eye  with 
greater  Degrees  of  Convergency  fhou’d 
make  the  Objedt  from  whence  they  pro¬ 
ceed,  appear  by  fo  much  the  nearer.  But 
it  is  plain,  it  was  impoffible  fon  any  Man 
to  attain  to  a  right  Notion  of  this  Matter, 
fo  long  as  he  had  regard  only  to  Lines 
and  Angles,  and  did  not  apprehend  the 
true  Nature  of  Vifion,  and  how  far  it  was 
of  Mathematical  Confideration. 

XL.  Before  we  difmifs  this  Subjedt,  it 
is  fit  we  take  notice  of  a  Query  relating 
thereto,  propofed  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Molyneux,  in  his  Treatife  of  Dioptrics*, 
where  fpeaking  of  this  Difficulty,  he  has 
thefe  Words :  4  And  fo  he  (  i.  e.  Dr. 
f  Barrow )  leaves  this  Difficulty  to  the 
4  Solution  of  others,  which  I  (after  fo 
*  great  an  Example)  fhall  do  like- 
4  wife ;  but  with  the  Refolution  of  the 
4  fame  admirable  Author  of  not  quitting 
4  the  evident  Dodtrine  which  we  have 


4  before 
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before  laid  down,  for  determining  the 
1  Locus  Objedli ,  on  account  of  being  prefs’d 
by  one  Difficulty,  which  feems  inexpli¬ 
cable  till  a  more  intimate  Knowledge 
1  of  theVifive  Faculty  be  obtained  by  Mor- 
*  tals.  In  the  mean  time,  I  propofe  it  to 
‘  the  Confideration  of  the  Ingenious,  Whe- 
4  ther  the  Locus  Apparens  of  an  Objed 
‘  placed  as  in  this  9th  Sedion,  be  not  as 
c  much  before  the  Eye,  as  the  diftind 
‘  Bale  is  behind  the  Eye  ?’  To  which  Que¬ 
ry  we  may  venture  to  anfwer  in.  the  Ne¬ 
gative.  For  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  the  Rule 
for  determining  the  Diftance  of  the  di¬ 
ftind  Bafe,  or  refpedive  Focus  from  the 
Glafs  is  this :  As  the  Difference  between 
the  Difiance  of  the  Object  and  Focus  is  to 
the  Focus  or  Focal  Length,  fo  the  Di/lance  of 
the  Object  from  the  Glafs  is  to  the  Dijiance 
of  the  refpective  Focus  or  dfiinSt  Bafe  from 
the  Glafs  *.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  Ob- 
jed  to  be  placed  at  the  Diftance  of  the  Fo¬ 
cal  Length,  and  one  half  of  the  Focal 
Length  from  the  Glafs,  and  the  Eye  clofe 
to  the  Glafs,  hence  it  will  follow  by  the 
Rule,  that  the  Diftance  of  the  diftind 
Bafe  behind  the  Eye  is  double  the  true 
Diftance  of  the  Objed  before  the  Eye. 
If  therefore  Mr.  Molyneux’  s  Conjedure 
held  good,  it  wou’d  follow  that  the  Eye 
ffiou’d  fee  the  Objed,  twice  as  far  off  as 

It 
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it  really  is ;  and  in  other  Cafes  at  three 
or  four  times  its  due  Diftance,  or  more. 

But  this  manifeftly  contradids  Expe¬ 
rience,  the  Objed  never  appearing,  at 
fartheft,  beyond  its  due  Diftance.  What 
ever  therefore  is  built  on  this  Suppofition 
Ovid.  Corol.  1.  Prop.  57.  ibid.)  comes  to  the 
Ground  along  with  it. 

XLI.  From  what  hath  been  premis’d, 
it  is  a  manifeft  Confequence,  that  a  Man 
born  blind,  being  made  to  fee,  wou’d,  at 
firft,  have  no  Idea  of  Diftance  by  Sight » 

The  Sun  and  Stars,  the  remoteft  Objeds 
as  well  as  the  nearer  wou’d  all  feem  to  be 
in  his  Eye,  or  rather  in  his  Mind.  The 
Objeds  intromitted  by  Sight,  wou’d  feem 
to  him  ( as  in  truth  they  are )  no  other 
than  a  new  Set  of  Thoughts  or  Senfations, 
each  whereof  is  as  near  to  him,  as  the 
Perceptions  of  Pain  or  Pleafure,  or  the 
moft  inward  Paflions  of  his  Soul.  For  our 
judging  Objeds  perceiv’d  by  Sight  to  be 
at  any  Diftance,  or  without  the  Mind,  is 
(vid.  Sect.  XXVIII.)  intirely  the  Effed 
of  Experience,  which  one  in  thofe  Cir- 
cumltances  cou’d  not  yet  have  attained  to. 

XLII.  It  is  indeed  otherwife  upon  the 
common  Suppofition,  that  Men  judge  of 
Diftance  by  the  Angle  of  the  Optic  Axes, 
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juft  as  one  in  the  Dark,  or  a  Blind-man 
by  the  Angle  comprehended  by  two  Sticks, 
one  whereof  he  held  in  each  Hand.  For 
if  this  were  true,  it  wou’d  follow  that 
one  blind  from  his  birth  Being  made  to 
fee,  fhou’d  ftand  in  need  of  no  new  Ex¬ 
perience,  in  order  to  perceive  Diftance  by 
Sight.  But  that  this  is  falfe,  has,  I  think, 
been  fufficienly  demonftrated. 

XLIII.  And  perhaps  upon  a  ftrid  In¬ 
quiry,  we  fhall  not  hnd  that  even  thofe, 
who  from  their  Birth  have  grown  up  in  a 
continu  d  Habit  of  Seeing,  are  irrecovera¬ 
bly  prejudiced  on  the  other  fide,  to  wit, 
in  thinking  what  they  fee  to  be  at  a  Di¬ 
ftance  from  them.  For  at  this  time  it 
feems  agreed  on  all  hands,  by  thofe 
who  have  had  any  Thoughts  of  that  Mat¬ 
ter,  that  Colours,  which  are  the  proper  and 
immediate  Objed  of  Sight,  are  not  with¬ 
out  the  Mind.  But  then  it  will  be  laid, 
by  Sight  we  have  alfo  the  Ideas  of  Exten¬ 
sion,  and  Figure,  and  Motion  all  which 
may  well  be  thought  without,  and  at  fome 
Diftance  from  the  Mind,  though  Colour 
fhou’d  not.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  appeal 
to  any  Man’s  Experience,  whether  the  vi- 
fible  Extenfion  of  any  Objed  doth  not  ap¬ 
pear  as  near  to  him,  as  the  Colour  of  that 
Objedj  Nay,  whether  they  do.  not  both 
“  ■  ■  •  •  -  feem 
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f<sem  to  be  in  the  very  fame  Place.  Is  not 
the  Extenfion  we  fee  Coloured,  and  is  it 
poffible  for  us,  fo  much  as  in  Thought,  to 
fbparate  and  abftradt  Colour  from  Exten- 
iion  ?  Now,  where  the  Extenfion  is,  there 
furely  is  the  Figure,  and  there  uie  Motion 
too.  I  fpeak  of  thole  which  are  perceived 
by  Sight. 

XLiV.  But  for  a  fuller  Explication  of 
this  Point,  and  to  fhew  that  the  immediate 
Obiedts  of  Sight  are  not  fo  much  as  the 
Ideas  or  Refemblances  of  things  placed  at  a 
Diftance,  it  is  requifite  that  we  look  nearer 
into  the  Matter,  and  carefully  obferve 
what  is  meant  in  common  Difcourfe, 
when  one  fays,  that  which  he  fees  is  at  a 
Diftance  from  him.  Suppofe,  for  Exam¬ 
ple,  that  looking  at  the  Moon  I  lliou’d  fay 
it  were  fifty  or  fixty  Semidiameters  of  the 
Earth  diftant  from  me.  Let  us  fee  what 
Moon  this  is  fpoken  of:  It  is  plain  it  can¬ 
not  be  the  vifible  Moon,  or  any  thing  like 
the  vifible  Moon,  or  that  which  I  fee, 
which  is  only  a  round,  luminous  Plain, 
of  about  thirty  vifible  Points  in  Diameter. 
For  in  cafe  I  am  carried  from  the  place 
where  I  ftand  diredtly  towards  the  Moon , 
it  is  manifeft  the  Objedt  varies,  ftill  as  I 
go  on;  and  by  the  time  that  I  am  ad¬ 
vanced  fifty  or  fixty  Semidiameters  of  the 
Vql,  II.  S  Earth, 
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Earth,  I  fhail  be  fo  far  from  being  near 
a  fmall,  round,  luminous  Flat,  that  I  fhall 
perceive  nothing  like  it ;  this  Objed  ha¬ 
ving  long  fince  difappeared,  and  if  I  wou’d 
recover  it,  it  muft  be  by  going  back  to  the 
Earth  from  whence  I  fet  out.  Again,  fup- 
pofe  I  perceive  by  Sight  the  faint  and  ob- 
fcure  Idea  of  fomething,  which  I  doubt 
whether  it  be  a  Man,  or  a  Tree,  or  a 
Tower,  but  judge  it  to  be  at  the  Di- 
ftance  of  about  a  Mile.  ’Tis  plain  I  can¬ 
not  mean,  that  what  I  fee  is  a  Mile  off, 
or  that  it  is  the  Image  or  Likenefs  of  any 
thing  which  is  a  Mile  off,  fince  that  every 
Step  I  take  towards  it,  the  Appearance  al¬ 
ters,  and  from  being  obfcure,  fmall,  and 
faint,  grows  clear,  large,  and  vigorous. 
And  when  I  come  to  the  Mile’s  end,  that 
which  I  faw  firft  is  quite  loll,  neither  do 
I  find  any  thing  in  the  likenefs  of  it. 

XLV.  In  thefe  and  the  like  Inffances, 
the  truth  of  the  Matter  Hands  thus :  Ha¬ 
ving  of  a  long  time  experienced  certain 
Ideas,  perceivable  by  Touch,  as  Diftance, 
tangible  Figure,  and  Solidity,  to  have  been 
conneded  with  certain  Ideas  of  Sight,  I 
do  upon  perceiving  thefe  Ideas  of  Sight, 
forthwith  conclude  what  Tangible  Ideas 
are,  by  the  wonted  ordinary  courfe  of  Na¬ 
ture,  like  to  follow.  Looking  at  an  Objed  I 

'  -  per- 
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perceive  a  certain  vifible  Figure  and  Co¬ 
lour,  with  fome  degree  of  Faintnefs  and 
other  Circunlftances,  which  from  what  I 
have  formerly  obferved,  determine  me  to 
think,  that  if  I  advance  forward  fo  many 
Paces  or  Miles,  I  fhall  be  aifeCted  with 
fuch  and  fuch  Ideas  of  Touch:  So  that 
in  truth  and  ftriCtnefs  of  Speech,  I  neither 
fee  Diftance  it  felf,  nor  any  thing  that  I 
take  to  be  at  a  Diftance.  I  fay,  neither  Di¬ 
ftance,  nor  things  placed  at  a  Diftance 
are  themfelves,  or  their  Ideas,  truly  per¬ 
ceived  by  Sight.  This  I  am  perfuaded  of, 
as  to  what  concerns  my  felt  and  I  believe 
whoever  will  look  narrowly  into  his  own 
Thoughts,  and  examine  what  he  means 
by  faying,  he  fees  this  or  that  thing  at  a 
Diftance,  will  agree  with  me,  that  what 
he  fees  only  fuggefts  to  his  Underftanding, 
that  after  having  patfed  a  certain  Diftance, 
to  be  meafured  by  the  Motion  of  his  Bo¬ 
dy,  which  is  perceivable  by  Touch,  he 
fhall  come  to  perceive  fuch  and  fuch  tan¬ 
gible  Ideas  which  have  been  ufually  con¬ 
nected  with  fuch  and  fuch  vifible  Ideas.- 
But  that  one  might  be  deceived  by  thefe 
fuggeftions  of  Senfe,  and  that  there  is  no 
neceflary  Connexion  between  vifible  and 
tangible  Ideas  fuggefted  by  them,  we  need 
go  no  farther  than  the  next  Looking- 
glafs  or  Picture  to  be  convinced.  Note, 

S  2  that 
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that  when  I  fpeak  of  Tangible  Ideas,  I 
take  the  word  Idea  for  any  the  immediate 
Object  of  Senfe,  or  Underftanding,  in 
which  large  Signification  it  is  commonly 
ufed  by  the  Moderns. 

XLVI.  From  what  we  have  fhewn  it  is 
a  manifeft  Confequence,  that  the  Ideas  of 
Space,  Outnefs,  and  Things  placed  at  a 
Diftance,  are  not,  ftridly  fpeaking,  the  Ob¬ 
ject  of  Sight ;  they  are  not  otherwife  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  Eye  than  by  the  Ear.  Sitting 
in  my  Study  I  hear  a  Coach  drive  along 
the  Street ;  I  look  through  the  Cafement 
and  fee  it ;  I  walk  out  and  enter  into  it ; 
thus,  common  Speech  wou’d  incline  one 
to  think,  I  heard,  faw,  and  touch’d  the 
fame  thing,  to  wit,  the  Coach.  It  is  ne- 
verthelefs  certain,  the  Ideas  intromitted  by 
each  Senfe  are  widely  different,  and  di- 
ffindf  from  each  other ;  but  having  been 
obferved  conftantly  to  go  together,  they 
are  fpoken  of  as  one  and  the  fame  thing. 
By  the  variation  of  the  Noife  I  perceive 
the  different  Diftances  of  the  Coach,  and 
know  that  it  approaches  before  I  look  out. 
Thus  by  the  Ear  I  perceive  Diffance,  juft 
after  the  fame  manner  as  I  do  by  the 
Eye, 
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XLVII.  I  do  not  neverthelefs  fay,  I  hear 
Diftance  in  like  manner  as  I  fay  that  I 
fee  it,  the  Ideas  perceived  by  Hearing  not 
being  fo  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Ideas  of  Touch,  as  thofe  of  Sight  are; 
fo  likewife  a  Man  is  eafily  convinced 
that  Bodies  and  external  Things  are  not 
properly  the  Objedl  of  Hearing,  but  only 
Sounds,  by  the  Mediation  whereof  the  Idea 
of  this  or  that  Body,  or  Diltance  is  fug- 
gefted  to  his  Thoughts.  But  then  one.  is 
with  more  difficulty  brought  to  difcern 
the  Difference  there  is  betwixt  the  Ideas 
of  Sight  and  Touch  :  Though  it  be  cer¬ 
tain,  a  Man  no  more  fees  or  feels  the 
fame  thing,  than  he  hears  and  feels  the 
fame  thing. 

XLVIII.  One  Reafon  of  which  feems 
to  be  this.  It  is  thought  a  great  Abfur- 
dity  to  imagine,  that  one  and  the  fame 
thing  Ihou’d  have  any  more  than  one  Ex- 
tendon,  and  one  Figure.  But  the  Exten¬ 
sion  and  Figure  of  a  Body,  being  let  in¬ 
to  the  Mind  two  ways,  and  that  indiffe¬ 
rently,  either  by  Sight  or  Touch,  it  feems 
to  follow  that  we  lee  the  fame  Extenlion, 
and  the  fame  Figure  which  we  feel, 

‘  »  Vi  fy, ,  1 

XLIX.  But  if  we  take  a  clofe  and  ac¬ 
curate  View  of  Things,  it  muff  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  we  never  fee  and  feel  one 
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and  the  fame  Ohjed.  That  which  is  feen 
is  one  thing,  and  that  which  is  felt  is  ano¬ 
ther;  if  the  vifible  Figure  and  Extenlion 
be  not  the  fame  with  the  tangible  Figure 
and  Extenlion,  we  are  not  to  infer  that 
one  and  the  fame  thing  has  divers  Ex- 
tenfions.  The  true  Confequence  is,  that 
the  Obje&s  of  Sight  and  Touch  are  two 
diffindt  things.  It  may  perhaps  require 
fome  Thought  rightly  to  conceive  this 
Diflinction.  And  the  Difficulty  feerns  not 
a  little  increafed,  becaufe  the  Combination 
of  Vifible  Ideas  hath  conflantly  the  fame 
Name,  as  the  Combination  of  Tangible 
Ideas  wherewith  it  is  connected  :  Which 
doth  of  neceffity  arife  from  the  ufe  and 
end  of  Language. 

L.  In  order  therefore  to  treat  accurate¬ 
ly  and  unconfufedly  of  Vifion,  we  muft 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  forts  of 
Objects  apprehended  by  the  Eye,  the  one 
primarily  and  immediately,  the  other  fe- 
condarjly  and  by  Intervention  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  Thofe  of  the  firft  fort  neither  are, 
nor  appear  to  be  without  the  Mind,  or  at 
any  Diflance  off;  they  may  indeed  grow 
greater,  or  fmaller,  more  confufed,  or  more 
clear;  or  more  faint,  but  they  do  not,  can¬ 
not  approach  or  recede  from  us.  Whenever 
fre  fay  an  Objedl  is  at  a  Dilbance,  when¬ 
ever 
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ever  we  fay  it  draws  near,  or  ^father 
off  we  mu  ft  always  mean  it  of  the  Lutu 
fort  which  properly  belong  to  the  Touch, 
andare  not  lb  truly  perceived,  asfuggrft- 

ed  by  the  Eye  in  like  manner  as  Thought* 
by  the  Ear. 


LI.  No  fooner  do  we  hear  the  Words 
of  a  familiar  Language  pronounced  m  our 
Ears,  but  the  Ideas  correfpondmg  thereto 
prefent  themfelves  to  our  Minds  •,  m  tire 
very  fame  inftant  the  Sound  and  the  Mean¬ 
ing  enter  the  Underftanding :  So  clofay 
are  they  united,  that  it  is  not  in  our  I  ower 
to  keep  out  the  one,  except  we  exclude 
the  other  alfo.  We  even  aft  in  all  re  peas 
as  if  we  heard  the  very  Thoughts'  them- 
felves.  So  likewife  the  fecondary  ObjeLs, 
or  thofe  which  are  only  fuggefted  by  Sigm, 
do  often  more  ftrongly  affeft  us  and  are 
more  regarded  than  the  proper  Objefts  ot 
that  Senfe ;  along  with  which  they  enter 
into  the  Mind,  and  with  which  they  have 
a  far  more  ftridt  Connexion,  than  Ideas  have 
with  Words.  Hence  it  is,  we  find  it  fo  dif¬ 
ficult  to  difcriminate  between  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  mediate  Objects  of  Sight,  and 
are  fo  prone  to  attribute  to  the  formei, 
what  belongs  only  to  the  lattei.  ih.y 
are,  as  it  were,  moft  clofely  twifted, 
blended,  and  incorporated  together.  And 
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*  3|udlf  «  confirmed  and  riveted  in 

lw  flThtr§ir rby  a  lonS  trad  of  Time, 
by  the  ufe of  Language,  and  want  of  Re- 

flexion.  However,  I  believe  any  one  that 
ihall  attentively  confider  what  we  have 
already  faid,  and  Ihall  fay  upon  this  Sub¬ 
ject  before  we  have  done,  (elpecially  if  he 
piinue  it  innis  own  Thoughts)  may  be  able 
to  deliver  himfelf  from  that  Prejudice, 
buie  I  am  ’tis  worth  fome  Attention,  to 
whoever  wou’d  underfland  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  Villon, 


Til.  I  have  now  done  with  Di  Ida  nee 
and  proceed  ro  fhew  how  it  is,  that  we 
perceive  by  Sight  the  Magnitude  of  Qbjeds. 
It  is  the  Opinion  of  fome  that  we  do  it  by 
Angles,  or  by  Angles  in  conjunction  with 
Dillance ;  but  neither  Angles,  nor  Di- 
ftance  being  perceivable  by  Sight,  and 
the  things  we  fee  being  in  truth  at  no 
Biifance  from  us,  it  follows,  that  as  we 
have  fhewn  Lines  and  Angles  not  to  be 
the  Medium,  the  Mind  makes  ufe  of  in 
apprehending  the  Apparent  Place,  fo  nei¬ 
ther  are  they  the  Medium  whereby  it 
apprehends  the  Apparent  Magnitude  of 
Objeds. 

ir 


LIII.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fame 
Extenfion  at  a  near  Diftance  fhall  fub- 
v-  '  tend 
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tend  a  greater  Angle,  and  at  a  farther  Pi¬ 
ttance,  a  letter  Angle.  And  by  this  Princi¬ 
ple  (we  are  told)  the  Mind  eftimates  the 
Magnitude  of  an  Objed  comparing  the 
Angle  under  which  it  is  feen  with  its 
Pittance,  and  thence  inferring  the  Magni¬ 
tude  thereof.  What  inclines  Men  to  this 
Miftake  (befide  the  Humour  of  making 
one  fee  by  Geometry)  is,  that  the  fame 
Perceptions  or  Ideas  which  fuggeft  Pi¬ 
ttance,  do  alfo  fuggett  Magnitude.  But  if 
we  examine  it,  we  {hall  find  they  fuggeft 
the  latter,  as  immediately  as  the  former.  I 
fay,  they  do  not  fir-ft  fuggeft  Piftance, 
and  then  leave  it  to  the  Judgment  to  ufe 
that  as  a  Medium,  whereby  to  collect 
the  Magnitude  ;  but  they  have  as  clofe, 
and  immediate  a  Connexion  with  the 
Magnitude,  as  with  the  Piftance  ;  and 
fuggeft  Magnitude  as  independently  of 
Piftance,  as  they  do  Piftance  indepen¬ 
dently  of  Magnitude.  All  which  will  be 
evident  to  whoever  eonfiders  what  hath 
been  already  faid,  and  what  follows. 

LIV.  It  hath  been  {hewn,  there  are  two 
forts  of  Objeds  apprehended  by  Sight ; 
each  whereof  hath  its  diftind  Magnitude, 
or  Extenfion.  The  one,  properly  Tangi¬ 
ble,  /.  e.  to  be  perceived  and  meafured 
by  Touch,  and  not  immediately  falling 

under 
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under  the  Senfe  of  feeing  :  The  other 
properly  and  immediately  Vifible,  by  Me¬ 
diation  of  which  the  former  is  brought 
in  View.  Each  of  thefe  Magnitudes  are 
greater  or  leffer,  according  as  they  contain 
in  them  more  or  fewer  Points,  they  being 
made  up  of  Points  or  Minimums.  For, 
whatever  may  be  fajd  of  Extenfion  in 
Abftraff,  it  is  certain  fenfible  Extenfion  is 
not  infinitely  Divifible.  There  is  a  Mini¬ 
mum  Tangibile,  and  a  Minimum  Vifibile , 
beyond  which  Senfe  cannot  perceive.  This 
every  ones  Experience  will  inform  him. 

LV.  The  Magnitude  of  the  Objedt 
which  exiils  without  the  Mind,  and  is  at 
a  Diftance,  continues  always  invariably 
the  fame  :  But  the  Vifible  Objedt  Fill 
changing  as  you  approach  to,  or  recede 
from  the  Tangible  Gbjetf:,  it  hath  no 
fixed  and  determinate  Greatnels.  When¬ 
ever  therefore,  we  ipeak  of  the  Magnitude 
of  any  thing,  for  Inilance  a  Tree  or  a 
Houfe,  we  muft  mean  the  Tangible  Mag¬ 
nitude,  otherwife  there  can  be  nothing 
fteady  and  free  from  Ambiguity  fpoken  of 
it.  But  though  the  Tangible  and  Vifible 
Magnitude  in  truth  belong  to  two  di~ 
ftindf  Objedbs :  I  fhall  neverthelefs  (eipe- 
cially  fince  thofe  Objedts  are  called  by  the 
fame  Name,  and  are  obferved  to  coexift) 

to 
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to  avoid  tedioufnefs  and  Angularity  of 
Speech,  fometimes  fpeak  of  them,  as  be¬ 
longing  to  one  and  the  lame  thing. 

LVI.  Now  in  order  to  difcover  by  what 
means,  the  Magnitude  of  Tangible  Ob- 
;efts  is  perceived  by  Sight ;  I  need  only 
refl eft  on  what  paffes  in  my  own  Mind, 
andobferve  what  thofe  things  be,  which 
introduce  the  Ideas  of  greater  or  leffer 
into  my  Thoughts,  when  I  look  on  any 
Objeft.  And  thefe  I  find  to  be,  Fir  ft,  the 
Magnitude  or  Extenfion  of  the  Vifible 
Obi  eft,  which  being  immediately  perceived 
by  Sight,  is  connefted  with  that  other 
which  is  Tangible,  and  placed  at  a  Di- 
ftance.  Secondly,  The  Confufion  01  Di- 
ftindtnefs.  And  Thirdly,  The  Vigorouf- 
nels  or  Faintriefs  of  the  aforelaid  Vifible 
Appearance.  Cateris  paribus ,  by  how 
much  the  greater  or  leffer,  the  Vifible 
Objeft  is,  by  fo  much  the  greater  or  leffer, 
do  I  conclude  the  Tangible  Objeft  to  be. 
But,  be  the  Idea  immediately  perceived 
by  Sight  never  fo  large,  yet  if  it  be  withal 
Confided,  I  judge  the  Magnitude  of  the 
thing  to  be  but  fmall.  If  it  be  Diftinft 
arid  Clear,  I  judge  it  greater.  And  if  it  be 
Faint,  I  apprehend  it  to  be  yet  greater. 
What  is  here  meant,  by  Confufion  and 
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XXX  V^’  hath  been  exPIained  in  Sed, 

LVII  Moreover  the  Judgments  we 

rWe  ?fn^reamefs  d°J  in  like  banner 
thofe  of  Diftance,  depend  on  the  Difpofi- 

tion  of  the  Eye,  aJf0  on  the  Figure 
Number  and  Situation  of  Objcds  and  other 
Circumftances  that  have  been  obferv’d  to 
attend  great,  or  fmall  Tangible  Magni¬ 
tudes.  Thus,  for  Inftance,  the  very  fame 
Quantity  of  Vifible  Extenfion,  which  in 
the  Figure  of  a  Tower,  doth  fuggeft  the 
Idea  of  great  Magnitude,  fhall,  in  the 
Figure  of  a  Man  lugged:  the  Idea  of  much 

fmaller  Magnitude.  That  this  is  owing 
to  the  Experience  we  have  had  of  the 
uuial  Bignefs  of  a  Tower  and  a  Man,  no 
one,  I  fuppofe,  need  be  told. 

LVIIL  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  Confufi- 
on  or  Famtnefs,  have  no  more  a  neceffarv 
Connexion  with  little  or  great  Magnitude 
than  they  have  with  little  or  great  Di- 
ltance  As  they  fuggeft  the  latter,  fo  they 
fuggett  the  former  to  our  Minds.  And 
by  Confequence,  if  it  were  not  for  Expe¬ 
rience  we  fhou’d  no  more  judge  a  faint  or 
con tu led  Appearance  to  be  conneded  with 
great^  or  little  Magnitude,  than  we  fhou’d 
that  it  was  connected  with  great  or  little 

D,llance-  LIX.  Nor 
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LIX.  Nor  will  it  be  found,  that  great 
or  fmall  Vifible  Magnitude  hath  any  ne- 
ceffary  Relation  to  great  or  fmall  Tangible 
Magnitude :  So  that  the  one  may  certainly 
be  infer’d  from  the  other.  But,  before 
we  come  to  the  Proof  of  this,  it  is  nt  we 
confider  the  Difference  there  is  betwixt 
the  Extenfion  and  Figure  which  is  the 
proper  Object  of  T  ouch,  and  that  other 
which  is  termed  Vifible;  and  how  the 
former  is  principally,  though  not  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  notice  of,  when  we  look  at  any 
Objedt.  This  has  been  before  mentioned, 
but  we  fhall  here  inquire  into  toe  Caufe 
thereof.  We  regard  the  Objedts  that  envi¬ 
ron  us,  in  proportion  as  tney  arc  adapted 
to  benefit  or  injure  our  own  Bodies,  and 
thereby  produce  in  our  Minds  the  Senia- 
tions  of  Pleafure  or  Pain.  Now  Bodies 
operating  on  our  Organs,  by  an  immediate 
Application,  and  the  Hurt  or  Ac  van¬ 
tage  arifing  there-from,  depending  altoge¬ 
ther  on  the  Tangible,  and  not  at  all  on 
the  Vifible,  Qualities  of  any  Objedt :  This 
is  a  plain  Reafon,  why  thoie  ihou^c  be 
regarded  by  us  much  more  then  tnele ; 
and  for  this  End,  the  Vifive  Senfe  feems 
to  have  been  bellowed  on  Animals,  to 
wit,  that  by  the  Perception  of  Vifible 
Ideas  (which  in  themfelves  are  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  affedting,  or  any  wife  altering  me 
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F rame  of  their  Bodies)  they  may  be  able 
to  forefee  (from  the  Experience  they  have 
had,  what  Tangible  Ideas  are  connected 
with  fuch,  and  fuch  Vifible  Ideas)  the 
Damage  or  Benefit  which  is  like  to  en¬ 
due,  upon  the  Application  of  their  own 
d  s  or  that  Body  which  is  at  a 

Diftance.  Which  Forefight,  how  necef- 
fary  it  is  to  the  prefervation  of  an  Animal, 
every  ones  Experience  can  inform  him. 
Hence  it  is,  that  when  we  look  at  an 


Objedt,  the  Tangible  Figure  and  Extenfion 
thereof  are  principally  attended  to ;  whilft 
there  is  fmall  heed  taken  of  the  Vifible  Fi¬ 
gure  and  Magnitude , which,  though  more 
immediately  perceived,  do  lefs  concern  us, 
and  are  not  fitted  to  produce  any  Altera¬ 
tion  in  our  Bodies. 


LX.  That  the  Matter  of  Fadt  is  true, 
will  be  evident  to  any  one,  who  confiders 
that  a  Man  placed  at  Ten  Foot  Diftance, 
is  thought  as  great,  as  if  he  were  placed 
at  the  Diftance  only  of  Five  Foot ;  which 
is  true,  not  with  Relation  to  the  Vifible, 
but  Tangible  Greatnefs  of  the  Objedt.  The 
Vifible  Magnitude  being  far  greater,  at 
one  Station,  than  it  is  at  the  other. 

LXI.  Inches,  Feet,  &c.  are  fettled,  da¬ 
ted  Lengths,  whereby  we  meafure  Objedls, 

and 
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and  eftimate  their  Magnitude,  we  fay,  for 
Example,  an  Objedt  appears  to  be  Six  In¬ 
ches,  or  Six  Foot  long.  Now,  that  this 
cannot  be  meant  of  Vifible  Inches,  &c.  is 
evident,  becaufe  a  Vifible  Inch  is  it  felf 
no  conftant,  determinate  Magnitude,  and 
cannot  therefore  ferve  to  mark  out,  and 
determine  the  Magnitude  of  any  other 
thing.  Take  an  Inch  mark’d  upon  a 
Ruler;  view  it,  fucceflively,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  Half  a  Foot,  a  Foot,  a  Foot 
and  a  Half,  &c.  from  the  Eye :  at  each 
of  which,  and  at  all  the  intermediate 
Diftances,  the  Inch  (hall  have  a  different 
Vifible  Extenfion,  i.  e.  there  lhall  be  more 
or  fewer  Points  difcerned  in  it.  Now  I 
ask  which  of  all  thefe  various  Extenfions, 
is  that  ftated,  determinate  one,  that  is 
agreed  on,  for  a  common  Meafure  of 
other  Magnitudes  ?  No  Reafon  can  be  af- 
figned,  why  we  fhou’d  pitch  on  one, 
more  than  another  :  And  except  there  be 
fome  invariable,  determinate  Extenfion. 
fixed  on  to  be  marked  by  the  Word  Inch, 
it  is  plain,  it  can  beufed  to  little  Purpofe; 
and  to  fay,  a  Thing  contains  this  or  that 
Number  of  Inches,  fhall  imply  no  more 
than  that  it  is  extended,  without  bring¬ 
ing  any  particular  Idea  of  that  Ex¬ 
tenfion  into  the  Mind.  Farther,  an  Inch 
and  a  Foot,  from  different  Diftances,  final  1 

both 
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both  exhibit  the  fame  Vifible  Magnitude, 
and  yet  at  the  fame  time,  you  fhall  fay, 
that  one  feems  leveral  times  greater  than 
the  other.  From  all  which  it  is  manifeft, 
that  the  Judgments  we  make  of  the  Mag¬ 
nitude  of  Objeds  by  Sight,  are  altogether 
in  reference  to  their  Tangible  Extenfion. 
Whenever  we  fay  an  Object  is  Great,  or 
Small,  of  this  or  that  determinate  Mea- 
fure,  I  fay,  it  mu  ft  be  meant  of  the  Tan¬ 
gible,  and  not  the  Vifible  Extenfion, which, 
though  immediately  perceived,  is  never- 
thelefs  little  taken  notice  of. 

LXIL  Now,  that  there  is  no  neceflary 
Connexion,  between  thefe  two  Diftind 
Extenfions  is  evident  from  hence:  Becaufe 
our  Eyes  might  have  been  framed  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  be  able  to  fee  nothing  but 
what,  were  lefs  than  the  Minimum  Tangi¬ 
ble-  In  which  Cafe,  it  is  not  impoffible 
we  might  have  perceived  all  the  immediate 
Objects  of  Sight,  the  very  fame  that  we 
do  now  :  But  unto  thofe  Vifible  Appea¬ 
rances,  there  wou’d  not  be  conneded 
thofe  different  Tangible  Magnitudes,  that 
are  now.  Which  ftiews,  the  Judgments 
we  make  of  the  Magnitude  of  Things 
placed  at  a  diftance,  from  the  various 
Greatnefs  of  the  Immediate  Objeds  of 
Sight,  do  not  arife  from  any  Effential  or 

Neceftary 
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Neceffary,  but  only  a  Cuftomary  Tye, 
which  has  been  observ'd  between  them. 

• 

LXIII.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  cer¬ 
tain, that  any  Idea  of  Sight  might  not  have 
been  connected  with  this  or  that  Idea  of 
Touch,  which  we  now  obferve  to  accompany 
it :  But  alfo,  that  the  greater  Vifible  Mag¬ 
nitudes  might  have  been  connected  with, 
and  intrbduced  into  our  Minds  leffer 
Tangible  Magnitudes,  and  the  leffer  Vifi¬ 
ble  Magnitudes  greater  Tangible  Magni¬ 
tudes.  Nay,  that  it  actually  is  fo,  we 
have  daily  Experience ;  that  Objebt  which 
makes  a  ftrong  and  large  Appearance,  not 
Teeming  near  fo  great  as  another^  the  Vi¬ 
fible  Magnitude  whereof  is  much  lefs,  but 
more  faint,  and  the  Appearance  upper,  or 
which  is  the  fame  thing  painted  lower  on 
the  Retina ;  which  Faintnefs  and  Situa¬ 
tion  fuggeft  both  greater  Magnitude  and 
greater  Diftance. 

LXIV.  From  which,  and  from  Sedt, 
LVII.  and  LVIII.  it  is  manifeft,  that  as 
we  do  not  perceive  the  Magnitudes  of 
Objects  immediately  by  Sight,  fo  neither 
do  we  perceive  them,  by  the  Mediation  of 
any  thing  which  has  a  neceffary  Con¬ 
nexion  with  them.  Thofe  Ideas  that 
now  fuggeft  unto  us  the  various  Magni- 
Vol,  II.  T  tudes 
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tudes  of  External  Objeds,  before  we 
touch  them,  might  poffibly  have  fuggeft- 
ed  no  fuch  thing :  Or  they  might  have 
dignified  them,  in  a  dired  contrary  man¬ 
ner,  fo  that  the  very  fame  Ideas,  on  the 
Perception  whereof  we  judge  an  Objed  to 
be  Small,  might  as  well  have  ferv’d  to 
make  us  conclude  it  Great.  Thofe  Ideas 
being  in  their  own  Nature  equally  fitted 
to  bring  into  our  Minds  the  Idea  of 
Small  or  Great,  or  no  Size  at  all  of  out¬ 
ward  Objeds ;  juft  as  the  Words  of  any 
Language  are  in  their  own  Nature  indif¬ 
ferent to  fignify this  or  that  thing,  or  no- 
.  -  -  thing  at  all. 


LXV.  As  we  fee  Diftance,  fo  we  fee 
Magnitude.  -  And  we  fee  both,  in  the 
fame  way  that  we  fee  Shame  or  Anger  in 

.Looks  of  a  Man.  Thofe  Paffions  are 

~  •  '  , 

themfelves  Invifible,  they  are  neverthelefs 
let  in  by  the  Eye  along  with  Colours 
and  Alterations  of  Countenance,  which 
are  the  immediate  Objed  of  Vilion  : 
And  which  fignify  them  for  no  other  Rea- 
fon,  than  barely  becaufe  they  have  been 
obferved  to  accompany  them.  Without 
which  Experience,  we  fhou’d  no  more 
have  taken  Blulhing  for  a  Sign  of  Shame, 
than  of  Gladnefs. 
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LXVI.  We  are  neverthelefs  exceeding 
prone  to  imagine  thofe  things,  which  are 
perceived  only  by  the  Mediation  of  others, 
to  be  themfelves  the  immediate  Objects 
of  Sight ;  or,  at  lead,  to  have  in  their 
own  Nature  a  Fitnefs  to  be  fuggeded  by 
them,  before  ever  they  had  been  expe¬ 
rienced  to  coexid  with  them.  From 
which  Prejudice  every  one,  perhaps,  will 
not  find  it  eafy  to  emancipate  himfelf,  by 
any  the  cleared:  Convictions  of  Reafori. 
And  there  are  fome  Grounds  to  think, 
that  if  there  was  one  only  invariable  and 
univerfal  Language  in  the  World,  and  that 
Men  were  born  with  the  Faculty  of  fpeak- 
ing  it,  it  wou’d  be  the  Opinion  of  many, 
that  the  Ideas  in  other  Mens  Minds  were 
properly  perceived  by  the  Ear,  or  had  at 
lead  a  neceflary  and  infeparable  Tye  with 
the  Sounds  that  were  affixed  to  them.  All 
which  feems  to  arife  from  want  of  a  due 
Application  of  our  difcerning  Faculty, 
thereby  to  difcriminate  between  the  Ideas 
that  are  in  our  Underdandings,  and  consi¬ 
der  them  apart  from  each  other  j  which 
Wou’d  preferve  us  from  confounding 
thofe  that  are  different,  and  make  us  fee 
what  Ideas  do,  and  what  do  not  include 
or  imply  this  or  that  other  Idea, 
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LX VII.  There  is  a  Celebrated  Pheno¬ 
menon,  the  Solution  whereof  I  fhall  at¬ 
tempt  to  give,  by  the  Principles  that  have 
been  laid  down,  in  reference  to  the  man¬ 
ner  wherein  we  apprehend  by  Sight  the 
Magnitude  of  Objects.  The  apparent 
Magnitude  of  the  Moon  when  placed  in 
the  Horizon,  is  much  greater  than  when 
it  is  in  the  Meridian.  Though  the  Angle 
under  which  the  Diameter  of  the  Moon 
is  feen,  be  not  obferved  greater  in  the 
former  Cafe,  than  in  the  latter:  And  the 
Horizontal  Moon  doth  not  conftantly  ap¬ 
pear  of  the  fame  Bignefs,  but  at  fome 
times  feemeth  far  greater  than  at  others. 

LXVIII.  Now  in  order  to  explain  the 
Reafon  of  the  Moon’s  appearing  greater 
than  ordinary  in  the  Horizon,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  Particles  which  com- 
pofe  our  Atmofphere  intercept  the  Rays 
of  Light  proceeding  from  any  Object  to 
the  Eye  3  and  by  how  much  the  greater  is 
the  Portion  of  Atmofphere,  interjacent 
between  the  Objed  and  the  Eye,  by  fo 
much  the  more  are  the  Rays  intercepted 
and  by  confequence,  the  Appearance  of 
the  Objed  rendered  more  Faint,  every 
Objed  appearing  more  Vigorous  or  more 
Faint,  in  Proportion  as  it  fendeth  more  or 
fewer  Rays  into  the  Eye.  Now,  between 
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the  Eye  and  the  Moon,  when  fituated 
in  the  Horizon,  there  lies  a  far  greater 
Quantity  of  Atmofphcre,  than  there  does 
when  the  Moon  is  in  the  Meridian. 
Whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Appea¬ 
rance  of  the  ■  Horizontal  Moon  is  fainter, 
and  therefore  by  Se<£t.  LVI.  it  fhou’d  be 
thought  bigger  in  that  Situation,  than  in 
the  Meridian,  or  in  any  other  Elevation 
above  the  Horizon. 

LXIX.  Farther,  the  Air  being  varioufly 
impregnated,  fometimes  more  and  fiome- 
times  lefs  with  Vapours  and  Exhalations 
fitted  to  retund  and  intercept  the  Rays  of 
Light,  it  follows,  that  the  Appearance  of 
the  Horizontal  Moon  hath  not  always  an 
equal  Faintnefs,  and  by  Confequence, 
that  Luminary,  though  in  the  very  fame 
Situation,  is  at  one  time  judged  greater 
than  at  another. 
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LXX.  That  we  have  here  given  the 
true  Account  of  the  Phaenomena  of  the 
Horizontal  Moon,  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  far¬ 
ther  evident  to  any  one  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  Confiderations.  Firji,  It  is  plain,  ■ 
that  which  in  this  Cafe  fuggefts  the  Idea 
of  greater  Magnitude,  mult  be  fomething 
yvhich  is  it  felf  perceived ;  for,  that  which 
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Is  unperceived  cannot  fuggeft  to  our  Per¬ 
ception  any  other  thing.  Secondly ,  It  muft 
be  fomething  that  does  not  constantly  re¬ 
main  the  fame,  but  is  Subject  to  fome 
Change  or  Variation,  fince  the  Appearance 
of  the  Horizontal  Moon  varies,  being  at 
one  time  greater  than  at  another.  And 
yet,  ‘Thirdly,  It  cannot  be  the  Vifihle  Fi¬ 
gure  or  Magnitude,  fince  that  remains 
the  fame,  or  is  rather  Idler,  by  how 
much  the  Moon  is  nearer  to  the  Horizon. 
It  remains  therefore,  that  the  true  Caufe 
is  that  Affection  or  Alteration  of  the  Vi¬ 
fible  Appearance,  which  proceeds  from 
the  greater  Paucity  of  Rays  arriving  at 
the  Eye,  and  which  I  term  Faintnefs : 
Since  this  anfwers  all  the  forementioned 
Conditions,  and  I  am  not  confcious  of  any 
Other  Perception  that  doth. 

LXXI.  Add  to  this,  that  in  mifty  Wea¬ 
ther  it  is  a  common  Obfervation,  that  the 
Appearance  of  the  Horizontal  Moon  is 
far  larger  than  ufua],  which  greatly  con- 
fpires  with,  and  ftrengthens  our  Opinion. 
Neither  wou’d  it  prove,  in  the  leaft,  Irre¬ 
concilable  with  what  we  have  faid,  if  the 
Horizontal  Moon  ihou’d  chance  Sometimes 
to  feem  enlarged  beyond  its  ufual  Extent, 
even  in  more  Serene  Weather.  For  we 
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muft  not- only  have  regard- to  the  Mi  ft, 
which  happens  to  be  in  the  place  where 
we  ftand;  we  ought  alfo  to  take  into  our 
Thoughts,  the  whole  Sum  of  Vapours 
and  Exhalations,  which- lie  betwixt  the 
Eye  and  the  Moon:  All  which  coopera¬ 
ting  to  render  the  Appearance  of  the  Moon 
more  Faint,  and  thereby. increale  its  Mag¬ 
nitude,  it  may  chance  to  appear  greater  , 
than  it  ufually  does,  even  in  the  Horizon-  ( 
tal  Pofttion,  at  a  time  when,  though  there 
be  no  extraordinary  Fog  or  Hazinefs,  juft 
in  the  place  where  we  ftand  ;  yet,  the 
Air  between  the  Eye  and  the  Moon,  taken 
all  together,  may  be  loaded  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  interfperfed  Vapours  and  Ex-  . 

halations,  than  at  other  times. 

1 
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LXXII.  It  may  be  objected,  that  in, 
Confequence  of  our  Principles,  the  Inter¬ 
pol!  tion  of  a  Body  in  fome  degree  Opaque, 
which  may  intercept  a  great  Part  of  the 
Rays  of  Light,  ihou’d  render  the  Appea-  . 
ranee  of  the  Moon  in  the  Meridian  as 
large,  as  when  it  is  viewed  in  the  Hori¬ 
zon.  To  which  I  anfwer,  it  is  not  Faint- 
nefs  any  how  applied,  that  fuggefts  greater 
Magnitude,  there  being  no  neceflary,but 
only  an  experimental  Connexion  between 
thole  two  things :  It  follows,  that  the 
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Faintnefs,  wnich  enlarges  the  Appearance, 
rn^ft  be  applied  in  fuch  Sort,  and  with 
iu»^h  Circumdances,  as  have  been  obferved 
to  attend  the  Vifion  of  great  Magnitudes. 
When  from  a  Didance  we  behold  great 
Objeds,  the  Particles  of  the  intermediate 
An  and  Vapours,  which  are  themfelves 
unperceivable,  do  interrupt  the  Rays  of 
Light,  and  thereby  render  the  Appearance 
lefs  ilrong  and  vivid}  now,  Faintnefs  of 
Appearance  caufed  in  this  Sort,  hath  been 
experienced  to  coexid  with  great  Magni¬ 
tude..  But  when  it  is  caufed  by  the  Inter- 
po  fit  ion  of  an  opaque  fenfible  Body,  this 
Circumfhnce  alters  the  Cafe,  fo  that  a 
taint  Appearance  this  way  caufed,  doth 
not  fugged:  greater  Magnitude,  becaufe 
it  hath  not  been  experienced  to  coexid. 
with  it. 

P  '  *  ' 
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LXXIIL  Faintnefs,  as  well  as  all  other 
Ideas  or  Perceptions  which  fugged;  Mag¬ 
nitude  or  Didance,  doth  it  in  the  fame 
way  that  Words  fugged  the  Notions  to 
which  they  are  annexed.  Now,  it  is  known, 
a  Word  pronounced  with  certain  Circum- 
dances,  or  in  a  certain  Context  with  other 
Words,  hath  not  always  the  fame  Import 
and  Signification  that  it  hath  when  pro¬ 
nounced  in  feme  other  Circumdances,  or 
different  Context  of  Words.  The  very  fame 
'  '  "  '*  '  ■■  vilible 
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viiible  Appearance  as  to  Faintneis  and  all 
other  re  fp  efts,  if  placed  on  high,  ihall 
not  fuggeft  the  fame  Magnitude  that  if 
would  if  it  were  feen  at  an  equal  Diftance, 
pn  a  level  with  the  Eye.  The  Reafon 
whereof  is,  that  we  are  rarely  accu domed 
to  view  Objefts  at  a  great  Height ;  oui 
Concerns  lie  among  things  lituated  rather 
before  than  above  us;  and  accordingly  our 
Eyes  are  not  placed  on  the  top  of  our 
Heads,  but  in  fueh  a  Pofition,  as  is  moll: 
convenient  for  us  to  fee  diftant  Objefts 
landing  in  our  way.  And  this  Situation 
of  them  being  a  Circumftance,  which 
ufually  attends  the  Vifion  of  diftant  Ob¬ 
jefts,  we  may  from  hence  account  for 
(what  is  commonly  obferved)  an  Objeft’s 
appearing  of  different  Magnitude, even  with 
refpeft  to  its  Horizontal  Extenfion,  on  the 
top  of  a  Steeple,  for  example,  an  hundred 
Feet  high  to  one  (landing  below,  from 
what  it  would  if  placed  at  an  hundred 
Feet  diftance  on  a  level  with  his  Eye. 

For  it  hath  been  fhpwn,  that  the  Judg¬ 
ment  we  make  on  the  Magnitude  of  a 
thing,  depends  not  on  the  viable  Ap¬ 
pearance  alone,  but  alfo  on  divers  other 
Circumftances,  any  one  of  which  being 
omitted  or  varied  may  fuffice  to  make 
feme  alteration  in  our  Judgment.  Hence, 
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the  Circumstance  of  viewing  a  diftanc 
Objedt  in  fuch  a  Situation  as  is  ufual  and 
fuits  with  the  ordinary  Pofture  of  the 
Head  and  Eyes  being  omitted,  and  inffead 
thereof  a  different  Situation  of  the  Ob- 
which  requires  a  different  Pofture  of 
the  Head  taking  place,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  Magnitude  be  judged 
different;  but  it  will  be  demanded,  why 
an.  high  Objedt  fliou’d  conffantly  appear 
lefs  than  an  equidiftant  low  Objedt  of  the 
fame  Dimenfions,  for  fo  it  is  obferved  to 
be ;  it  may  indeed  be  granted  that  the 
variation  of  fome  Circumftances  may  va¬ 
ry  the  Judgment,  made  on  the  Magnitude 
of  - high  Objedts,  which  we  are  lefs  ufed  to 
look  at .  But  it  does  not  hence  appear, 
why  they  fhou’d  be  judged  lefs  rather  than 
greater  ?  I  anfwer,  that  in  cafe  the  Mag¬ 
nitude  or  diffant  Objedts  was  fuggefted 
by  the  Extent  of  their  viffble  Appearance 
alone,  and  thought  Proportional  thereto, 
it  is  certain  they  wou  d  then  be  judged 
much  lefs  than  now  they  feem  to  be 
Vide.  Sect.  LXXIX.  But  feveral  Cir- 
cumffances  concurring  to  form  the  Judg¬ 
ment  we  make  on  the  Magnitude  of  di¬ 
ffant  Objedts,  by  means  of  which  they 
appear  far  larger  than  others,  whofe  vi¬ 
able  Appearance  hath  an  equal  or  even 
P  greater 
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greater  Extenfion  ;  it  follows,  that  upon 
the  Change  or  Omiffion  of  any  of  thofe 
Circumftances,  which  are  wont  to  attend 
the  Vifion  of  dilfant  Objeds,  and  fo  come 
to  influence  the  Judgments  made  on  tneii 
Magnitude,  they  fhall  proportionably  ap¬ 
pear  lefs  than  otherwife  they  would.  For 
any  of  thofe  things  that  catifed  an  Objed 
to  be  thought  greater,  than  in  proportion 
to  its  vifible  Extenfion,  being  either  omit¬ 
ted  or  applied  without  the  ufual  Circurn- 
ftances,  the  Judgment  depends  more  intire- 
ly  on  the  vifible  Extenfion,  and  confe- 
quently  the  Objed  mu  ft  be  judged  lefs. 
Thus  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  the  Situation 
of  the  thing  feen  being  different  from  what 
it  ufually  is  in  thofe  Objeds  we  have  oc- 
cafion  to  view,  and  whofe  Magnitude  we 
obferve,  it  follows,  that  the  very  fame 
Objed,  being  an  hundred  Feet  high, 
fhou’d  feem  lefs  than  if  it  was  an  hundred 
Feet  off  on  (or  nearly  on)  a  level  with  the 
Eye.  What  has  been  here  fet  forth,  feems 
to  me  to  have  no  fmall  fhare  in  contri¬ 
buting  to  magnify  the  Appearance  of  the 
horizontal  Moon,  and  deferves  not  to  be 
pahed  over  in  the  Explication  of  it. 

LXXIV.  If  we  attentively  confider  the 
Phenomenon  before  us,  we  fhall  find  the 

not  difeerning  between  the  mediate  and 
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immediate  Objects  of  Sight,  to  be  the  chief 
Caufe  of  the  Difficulty  that  occurs  in  the 

ErtfCfi°n  °f  Xt’  i  Tlle  Magnitude  of  the 
vifible  Moon,  or  that  which  is  the  proper 

and  immediate  Objed  of  Vifion,  is  no 
greater  when  the  Moon  is  in  the  Horizon 
than  when  it  is  in  the  Meridian.  Sow 
comes  it  therefore,  to  feem  greater  in  one 
Situation  than  the  other  ?  What  is  it  can 
put  this  Cheat  on  the  Underftanding  ?  It 
has  no  other  Perception  of  the  Moon 
than  what  it  gets  by  Sight :  And  that 
which  is  feen,  is  of  the  fame  Extent,  I 
lay,  the  vifible  Appearance  hath  the  fame, 
or  rather  a  lefs  Magnitude  when  the  Moon 
is  viewed  m  the  Horizontal,  that  when  in 
the  Meridional  Polition  ;  And  yet  it  is 
efteemed  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  Herein  confifts  the  difficulty,  which 
doth  vanifh  and  admit  of  a  mod;  eafy  So¬ 
lution,  if  we  confider  that  as  the  vifible 
Moon  is  pot  greater  in  the  Horizon  than 
in  the  Meridian,  fo  neither  is  it  thought 
to  be  fo.  It  hath  been  already  Ihewn,  that 
in  any  ad  of  Vilion,  the  vifible  Objed  ab- 
lolutely,  or  in  it  felf,  is  little  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  the  Mind  Hill  carrying  its.  View 
from  that  to  fome  tangible  Ideas,  which 
Jiave  been  obferved  to  be  conneded  with 
it,  and  by  that  means  come  to  be  luggelted 
by  it.  So  that  when  a  thing  is  laid  to 
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appear  great  or  Imall,  or  whatever  Efti- 
mate  be  made  of  the  Magnitude  of  any 
thing,  this  is  meant  not  of  the  vifible,  but 
of  the  tangible  Object.  This  duly  confi- 
dered,  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  feeming  Contradiction  there  is, 
that  the  Moon  fhou’d  appear  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  Bignefs,  the  vifible  Magnitude  thereof 
remaining  flill  the  fame.  For  by  Sect. 

LVI.  the  very  fame  vifible  Extenfion,  with 
a  different  Fa intnefs,  fhall  fugged  a  diffe¬ 
rent  tangible  Extenfion,  When  therefore 
the  Horizontal  Moon  is  faid  to  appear 
greater  than  the  Meridional  Moon,  this 
mu  ft  be  underftood  not  of  a  greater  vi¬ 
fible  Extenfion,  but  of  a  greater  tangible 
or  real  Extenfion,  which  by  reafon  of  the 
more  than  ordinary  Faintnefs  of  the  vi¬ 
fible  Appearance,  is  fuggefted  to  the  Mind 
along  with  it. 

LXXV,  Many  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  Learned  Men,  to  account  for 
this  Appearance.  Gajfendus ,  Defcartes, 
Hobbes,  and  feveral  others,  have  employed 
their  Thoughts  on  that  Subject ;  but  how 
fruitlefs  and  unfatisfaCtory  their  Endea¬ 
vours  have  been,  is  fufficiently  fhewn  in 
‘ The  Philofophical  PranfaSiions *,  where  you 
may  fee  their  feveral  Opinions  at  large 
fct  forth  and  confuted,  not  without  fome 
*  Phil,  Tranf.  Num,  187.  p.  lift  ■  fur- 
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Surprife  at  the  grofs  Blunders  that  inge¬ 
nious  Men  have  been  forced  into,  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  reconcile  this  Appearance 
with  the  ordinary  Principles  of  Optics; 
Since  the  Writing  of  which,  there  hath 
been  publiflied  in  the  Tran  factions  -f*  a  no-* 
ther  Paper  relating  to  the  fame  Affair,  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis ,  wherein  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  account  for  that  Phenomenon, 
which,  though  it  feems  not  to  contain 
any  thing  new,  or  different  from  what  had 
been  faid  before  by  others,  I  (hall  never- 
thelefs  confider  in  this  place; 

LXXVL  His  Opinion,  in  fhort,  is  this  j 
We  judge  not  of  the  Magnitude  of  an  Ob¬ 
ject  by  the  vifual  Angle  alone,  but  by  the 
vifual  Angle  in  conjundlion  with  the  Di- 
flance.  Hence,  though  the  Angle  remain 
the  fame,  or  even  become  lefs,  yet  if  withal 
the  Diftance  feem  to  have  been  increafed, 
the  Objedt  fhall  appear  greater.  Now, 
one  way  whereby  we  eftimate  the  Di- 
ilance  of  any  thing,  is  by  the  Number 
and  Extent  of  the  intermediate  Objedts  : 
When  therefore  the  Moon  is  feen  in  the 
Horizon,  the  Variety  of  Fields,  Houfes, 
&c.  together  with  the  large  Profpedt  of 
the  wide  extended  Land  or  Sea,  that  lies 
between  the  Eye  and  the  utmoft  Limb 

of 
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of  the  Horizon,  fuggeft  unto  the  Mind 
the  Idea  of  greater  Diftance,  and  confe- 
quently  magnify  the  Appearance.  And 
this,  according  to  Dr.  Wallis ,  is  the  true 
Account  of  the  extraordinary  Largenefs 
attributed  by  the  Mind  to  the  Horizontal 
Moon,  at  a  time  when  the  Angle  fub- 
tended  by  its  Diameter,  is  not  one  jot 
greater  than  it  ufed  to  be. 


LXXVII.  With  reference  to  this  Opi¬ 
nion,  not  to  repeat  what  hath  been  already 
faid  concerning  Diftance.,  I- {hall  only  ob- 
ferve,  Firjl,  That  if  the  Profpedt  of  in¬ 
terjacent  Objects  be  that  which  fuggefts 
the  Idea  of  farther  Diftance,  and  this  Idea 
of  farther  Diftance  be  the  Caufe  that  brings 
into  the  Mind  the  Idea  of  greater  Magni¬ 
tude,  it  fhou’d  hence  follow,  that  if  one 
looked  at  the  Horizontal  Moon  from  be¬ 
hind  a  Wall,  it  would  appear  no  bigger 
than  ordinary.  For  in  that  Cafe,  the  Wall 
interpofing  cuts  off  all  that  Profpedt  of 
Sea  and  Land,  &c.  which  might  other- 
wife  increafe  the  apparent  Diftance,  and 
thereby  the  apparent  Magnitude  of  the 
Moon.  Nor  will  it  fuffice  to  fay,  the  Me¬ 
mory  doth  even  then  fuggeft  all  that  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Land,  &c.  which  lies  within  the 
Horizon  ;  which  Suggeftion  occafions  a 
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hidden  Judgment  of  Senfe,  that  the  Mood 
is  farther  off  and  larger  than  ufual.  For 
ask  any  Man,  who  from  fuch  a  Station 
beholding  the  Horizontal  Moon,  fhali 
think  her  greater  than  ufual,  whether  he 
hath  at  that  time  in  his  Mind  any  Idea 
of  the  intermediate  Objects,  or  long"  Trad 
of  Land  that  lies  between  his  Eye  and  the 
extreme  Edge  of  the  Horizon  ?  And  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  that  Idea  which  is  the  Caufe  of 
his  making  the  aforementioned  Judgment  ? 
He  will,  I  fuppofe,  reply  in  the  Negative,' 
and  declare  the  Horizontal  Moon  fhali  ap¬ 
pear  greater  than  the  Meridional,  though  he 
never  thinks  of  all  or  any  of  thofe  things 
that  lie  between  him  and  it.  Secondly ,  It 
feems,  impoffible  by  this  Hypothefis,  to 
account  for  the  Moon’s  appearing  in  the 
very  fame  Situation,  at  one  time  greater 
than  at  another;  which  neverthelefs  has 
been  fhewn  to  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
Principles  we  have  laid  down,  and  re¬ 
ceives  a  moft  eafy  and  natural  Explica¬ 
tion  from  them.  For  the  further  clearing 
up  of  this  Point,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 
what  we  immediately  and' properly  fee  are 
only  Lights  and  Colours  in  fundry  Situations 
and  Shades,  and  Degrees  of  Faintnefs  and 
Clearnefs,  Confufion  and  Diftindnefs.  All 
»which  vifible  Objeds  are  only  in  the  Mind ; 
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nor  do  they  fuggeft  ought  external,whether 
Diftance  or  Magnitude,  otherwife  than  by 
habitual  Connexion  as  Words  do  Things. 
We  are  alfo  to  remark,  that,  befide  the 
Straining  of  the  Eyes,  and  befide  the  vi¬ 
vid  and  faint,  the  diftindt  and  confufed 
Appearances  (which  bearing  fome  Pro¬ 
portion  to  Lines  and  Angles,  have  been 
fubftituted  inftead  of  them,  in  the  fore¬ 
going  Part  of  this  Treatife)  there  are  other 
means  which  fugged;  both  Diftance  and 
Magnitude  ;  particularly,  the  Situation  of 
vilible  Points,  or  Objedts,  as  upper  or  lower; 
the  former  fuggefting  a  farther  Diftance  and 
greater  Magnitude,  the  latter  a  nearer  Di¬ 
ftance  and  lefier  Magnitude  :  All  which  is 
an  Eftedt  only  of  Cuftom  and  Experience  j 
there  being  really  nothing  intermediate  in 
the  Line  of  Diftance,  between  the  Upper- 
moft  and  Lowermoft,  which  are  both  M- 
quidiftant,  or  rather  at  no  Diftance  from 
the  Eye,  as  there  is  alfo  nothing  in  Upper 
or  Lower,  which  by  neceflary  Connexion 
fhou’d  fuggeft  greater  or  lefler  Magnitude. 
Now,  as  thele  cuftomary,  experimental 
means  of  fuggefting  Diftance,  do  likewife 
fuggeft  Magnitude,  fo  they  fuggeft  the 
one  as  immediately  as  the  other.  I  fay, 
they  do  not  ( Vide  Sect.  LII1.)  firft 
V  ol.  II.  U  fu?-* 
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fugged  Didance,  and  then  leave  the  Mind 
from  thence  to  infer  or  compute  Mag¬ 
nitude,  but  fugged  Magnitude  as  imme¬ 
diately  and  directly  as  they  fugged  Di¬ 
dance. 

LXXVI1I.  This  Phenomenon  of  the 
Horizontal  Moon  is  a  clear  Indance  of  the 
infufficiency  of  Lines  and  Angles,  for  ex¬ 
plaining  the  way  wherein  the  Mind  per¬ 
ceives,  and  edimates  the  Magnitude  of  out¬ 
ward  Qbje&s.  There  is  neverthelefs  aufe 
of  Computation  by  them,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  apparent  Magnitude  of  things, 
fo  far  as  they  have  a  Connexion  with,  and 
are  proportional  to  thofe  other  Ideas,  or 
Perceptions  which  are  the  true  and  im¬ 
mediate  Occafions  that  fugged  to  the  Mind 
the  apparent  Magnitude  of  Things.  But 
this  in  general  may,  I  think,  be  obferved 
concerning  Mathematical  Computation  in 
Optics  :  That  it  can  never  be  very  precife 
and  exa<ft,  fince  the  Judgments  we  make  of 
the  Magnitude  of  External  Things  do  of¬ 
ten  depend  on  feveral  Circumdances, 
which  are  not  proportionable  to,  or  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  defined  by  Lines  and  An- 
gles. 


LXXIX. 
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LXXIX.  From  what  has  been  laid,  we 
may  fafely  deduce  this  Confequence,  to 
wit,  that  a  Man  born  blind,  and  made 
to  fee,  wou’d,  at  firft  opening  of  his  Eyes, 
make  a  very  different  Judgment  of  the 
Magnitude  of  Obje&s  intromitted  by  them, 
from  what  others  do.  He  wou’d  not  con- 
fider  the  Ideas  of  Sight,  with  reference 
to,  or  as  having  any  Connexion  with  the 
Ideas  of  Touch;  His  View  of  them  be¬ 
ing  intirely  terminated  within  themfelves, 
he  can  no  otherwife  judge  them  Great 
or  Small,  than  as  they  contain  a  greater 
or  leffer  Number  of  vifible  Points.  Now, 
it  being  certain  that  any  vifible  Point  can 
cover  or  exclude  from  View,  only  one 
other  vifible  Point,  it  follows,  that  what¬ 
ever  Objedf  intercepts  the  View  of  another, 
hath  an  equal  Number  of  vifible  Points 
with  it ;  and  confequently  they  fhall  both 
be  thought  by  him  to  have  the  fame  Mag¬ 
nitude.  Hence  it  is  evident,  one  in  thole 
Circumftances  would  judge  his  Thumb, 
with  which  he  might  hide  a  Tower,  or 
hinder  its  being  feen,  equal  to  that  Tower, 
or  his  Hand,  the  Interpofition  whereof 
might  conceal  the  Firmament  from  his 
View,  equal  to  the  Firmament;  How 
great  an  Inequality  foever  there  may,  in  our 
Apprehenfiens,  feem  to  be  betwixt  thofe 
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two  things,  becaufe  of  the  cudomary  and 
clofe  Connexion  that  has  grown  up  in 
our  Minds  between  the  Objedts  of  Sight 
and  Touch,  whereby  the  very  different 
and  didindt  Ideas  of  thofe  two  Senfes, 
are  fo  blended  and  confounded  together, 
as  to  be  midaken  for  one  and  the  fame 
thing  ;  out  of  which  Prejudice  we  cannot 
ealily  extricate  our  felves. 

LXXX.  For  the  better  explaining  the 
Nature  of  Vision,  and  fetting  the  manner 
wherein  we  perceive  Magnitudes  in  a 
due  Light,  I  fhall  proceed  to  make  fome 
Obfervations  concerning  Matters  relating 
thereto,  whereof  the  want  of  Reflexion, 
and  duly  feparating  between  tangible  and 
vifible  Ideas,  is  apt  to  create  in  us  mif¬ 
taken  and  confufed  Notions.  And  Pirjt , 

I  fhall  obferve  that  the  Minimum  Vijibile 
is  exadtly  equal  in  all  Beings  whatfoever, 
that  are  endowed  with  the  vifive  Facul¬ 
ty.  No  exquifite  Formation  of  the  Eye, 
no  peculiar  Sharpnefs  of  Sight  can  make 
it  lefs  in  one  Creature  than  in  another ; 
for  it  not  being  didinguifhable  into  Parts, 
nor  in  any  wife  confiding  of  them,  it 
mud  neceflarily  be  the  fame  to  all.  For 
fuppofe  it  otherwife,  and  that  the  Mini¬ 
mum  Vijibile  of  a  Mite,  for  Indance,  be 
-  *  lefs 
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lefs  than  the  Minimum  Vifible  of  a  Man ; 
the  latter  therefore  may  by  Detraction  of 
fome  part  be  made  equal  to  the  former  : 
Jr  doth  therefore  conhft  of  Parts,  which  is 
inconfiftent  with  the  Notion  of  a  Mini¬ 
mum  Vijibile ,  or  Point. 

LXXXI.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected 
that  the  Minimum  Vijibile  of  a  Man  doth 
really,  and  in  it  felf  contain  Parts  whereby 
it  furpaffes  that  ef  a  Mite,  though  they 
are  not  perceivable  by  the  Man.  To  which 
I  anfwer,  the  Minimum  Vijibile  having  (in 
like  manner  as  all  other  the  proper  and 
immediate  Objects  of  Sight)  been  fhewn 
not  to  have  any  Exigence  without  the 
Mind  of  him  who  fees  it,  it  follows  there 
cannot  be  any  part  of  it  that  is  not  actu¬ 
ally  perceived,  and  therefore  vilible.  Now 
for  any  Object  to  contain  feveral  diflinct 
vifible  Parts,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  a 
Minimum  Vijibile y  is  a  manifefl  Contra¬ 
diction. 


LXXXII.  Of  thefe  vifible  Points  we  fee 
at  all  times  an  equal  Number.  It  is  every 
whit  as  great  when  our  View  is  con¬ 
tracted  and  bounded  by  near  Objects,  as 
when  it  is  extended  to  larger  and  remoter. 
For  it  being  impoflible  that  one  Minimum 
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Vi fi bile  ftiould  obfcure,  or  keep  out  of 
Sight  more  than  one  other,  it  is  a  plain 
Confequence,  that  when  my  View  is  on 
all  Tides  bounded  by  the  Walls  of  my 
Study,  I  fee  juft  as  many  vifible  Points  as 
I  cou’d,  in  cafe  that  by  the  removal  of  the 
Study-walls,  and  all  other  Obftrudions,  I 
had  a  full  Profped  of  the  circumjacent 
Fields,  Mountains,  Sea,  and  open  Firma¬ 
ment}  for  fo  long  as  I  am  fhut  up  within 
the  Walls,  by  their  Interpofition,  every 
Point  of  the  external  Objeds  is  covered 
from  my  View  :  But  each  Point  that  is 
feen  being  able  to  cover  or  exclude  from 
Sight,  one  only  other  correfponding  Point, 
it  follows,  that  whilft  my  Sight  is  con¬ 
fined  to  thofe  narrow  Walls,  I  fee  as  ma¬ 
ny  Points,  or  Minima  Vifibila ,  as  I  fhou’d 
were  thofe  Walls  away,  by  looking  on  all 
the  external  Objeds,  whofe  Profped  is  in¬ 
tercepted  by  them.  Whenever  therefore 
we  are  faid  to  have  a  greater  Profped  at 
one  time  than  another,  this  muft  be  un- 
derftood  with  relation  not  to  the  proper 
and  immediate,  but  the  fecondary  and  me¬ 
diate  Objeds  of  Vifion,  which,  as  hath 
been  iliewn,  properly  belong  to  the  Touch. 

LXXXIII.  The  vifive  Faculty  confi- 
dered,  with  reference  to  its  immediate  Ob¬ 
jeds, 
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tefts  may  be  found  to  labour  of  two  Do 
feds’  Firjl ,  In  refped  of  the  Extent  or 
Number  of  vilible  Points  that,  are  at 
once  perceivable  by  it,  which  is  narrow 
and  limited  to  a  certain  Degree.  It  can 
take  in  at  one  View  but  a  certain  deter¬ 
minate  Number  of  Minima  Vijibilia ,  be¬ 
yond  which  it  cannot  extend  its  Profped. 
Secondly ,  Our  Sight  is  defedive  in  that  its 
View  is  not  only  narrow,  but  alfo  for  the 
moffc  part  confufed ;  of  thofe  things  that 
we  take  in  at  one  Profped,  we  can  fee 
but  a  few  at  once  clearly  and  unconfuf- 
cdly ;  and  the  more  we  fix  our  Sight  on 
any  one  Objed,  by  fo  much  the  Darker 
"  and  more  Indiftind  fhall  the  left  appear. 

LXXXIV.  Correfponding  to  _  thefe  two 
Defeds  of  Sight,  we  may  imagine  as  ma¬ 
ny  Perfedions,  to  wit,  ift.  That  of  com¬ 
prehending  in  one  View  a  greater  Num¬ 
ber  of  vilible  Points.  2 dly.  Of  being  able 
to  view  them  all  equally  and .  at  once, 
with  the  utmoft  Clearnefs  and  Diftindion. 
That  thofe  Perfedions  are  not  adualiy  in 
fome  Intelligences  of  a  different  Order  and 
Capacity  from  ours,  it  is  impoffible  for 
us  to  know. 
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j  ne^^er  °f  thofe  two  Ways, 

do  Microfcopes  contribute  to  the  improve- 

°  r  1  ^0r  w^en  we  l°ok  through 

a  Microfcope,  we  neither  fee  more  vifi- 

bie  Points,  nor  are  the  collateral  Points 

niore  diftindt  than  when  we  look  with 

me  naked  Eye.  at  Objeds  placed  in  a  due 

Diftance.  A  Microfcope  brings  us  as  it 

were  into  a  new  World  :  It  prefents  us 

with  a  new  Scene  of  vifible  Objedts,  quite 

different  from  what  we  behold  with  the 

naked  Eye.  But  herein  con  fills  the  molt 

Difference,  to  wit,  that  whereas 
the  Objects  perceived  by  the  Eye  alone 
have  a  certain  Connexion  with'  tangible 
Objedts,  whereby  we  are  taught  to  forefee 
what  will  enfue  upon  the  Approach  or 
Application  of  diftant  Objedts  to  the  Parts 
of  our  own  Body,  which  much  conduceth 
to  its  Prefervation;  there  is  not  the  like 
Connexion  between  things  tangible  and 
thofe  vifible  Objedts,  that  are  perceived 
by  help  of  a  fine  Microfcope. 

LXXXVl.Hence  it  is  evident,  that  were 
our  Eyes  turned  into  the  Nature  of  Mi¬ 
crofcopes,  we  fhou’d  not  be  much  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  Change ;  we  fliou’d  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  forementioned  Advantage  we 
at  prefent  receive  by  the  vifive  Faculty; 

and 
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»nA  have  left  us  only  the  empty  Amufe- 
ment  of  Seeing,  without  any  other  bene¬ 
fit  ariiing  from  it.  But  in  that  Cafe,  it 
will  perhaps  be  faid,  our  Sight  wou’d  be 
endued  with  a  far  greater  Sharpnefs  and 
Penetration  than  it  now  hath.  But  I 
wou’d  fain  know  wherein  confifts,  that 
Sharpnefs  which  is  efleemed  fo  great  an 
Excellency  of  Sight.  It  is  certain  from 
what  we  have  already  (hewn,  that  the 
Minimum  Vifibile  is  never  greater  or  lef- 
fer,  but  in  all  Cafes  conftantly  the  fame : 
And  in  the  Cafe  of  Microfcopical  Eyes, 
I  fee  only  this  Difference,  to  wit,  that 
upon  the  cealing  of  a  certain  oblei  vabie 
Connexion  betwixt  the  divers  Perceptions 
of  Sight  and  Touch,  which  before  ena¬ 
bled  us  to  regulate  our  Adions  by  the 
Eye,  it  wou’d  now  be  rendered  utterly 
unferviceable  to  that  Purpofe. 

LXXXVII.  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems 
that  if  we  confider  the  Ufe  and  End  of 
Sight,  together  with  the  prefent  State  and 
Circumltances  of  our  Being,  we  lhall  not 
find  any  great  Caufe  to  complain  of  any 
Defed  or  Imperfedion  in  it,  or  eafily 
conceive  how  it  cou  d  be  mended.  With 
fuch  admirable  Wifdom  is  that  Faculty 
contrived,  both  for  the  Pleafure  and  Con¬ 
venience  of  Life. 
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LXXXVIII.  Having  finifhed  what  I  in¬ 
tended  to  fay,  concerning  the  Distance  and 
Magnitude  of  Objeds,  I  come  now  to  treat 
of  the  Manner, wherein  the  Mind  perceives 
by  Sight  their  Situation.  Among  the  Dif- 
coveries  of  the  laft  Age,  it  is  reputed  none 
of  the  leaft,  that  the  Manner  of  Vifion 
hath  been  more  clearly  explained,  than 
ever  it  had  been  before.  There  is,  at  this 
Day,  no  one  Ignorant,  that  the  Pidures 
of  External  Objeds  are  painted  on  the 
Retina ,  or  Fund  of  the  Eye.  That  we 
can  fee  nothing  which  is  not  fo  painted  : 
And  that,  according  as  the  Pidure  is  more 
Diftind  or  Confuted,  fo  alfo  is  the  Per¬ 
ception  we  have  of  the  Objed :  But  then 
in  this  Explication  of  Vifion,  there  oc¬ 
curs  one  mighty  Difficulty.  The  Objeds 
are  painted  in  an  inverted  Order  on  the 
Bottom  of  the  Eye  2  The  upper  part  of 
any  Objed  being  painted  on  the  lower, 
part  of  the  Eye,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  Objed  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Eye  :  And  fo  alfo  as  to  Right  and 
Left.  Since  therefore  the  Pidures  are 
thus  inverted,  it  is  demanded  how  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  we  fee  the  Objeds  e- 
red  and  in  their  natural  Pofture  ? 

LXXXIX.  In  anfwer  to  this  Difficulty, 
we  are  told,  that  the  Mind  perceiving  an 

Im- 
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Impulfe  of  a  Ray  of  Light,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Eye,  confiders  this  Ray  as 
coming  in  a  direct  Line,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  Object ;  and  in  like  manner 
tracing  the  Ray  that  ftrikes  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Eye,  it  is  diredled  to  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  Objedl.  Thus  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Figure  C  the  lower  Point  of  the 
Objedl  ABC  is  projedled  on  c  the  upper 
part  of  the  Eye.  So  like  wife,  the  higheft 


Point  A  is  projedled  on  a  the  loweft  part 
of  the  Eye,  which  makes  the  Reprefen- 
tation  c  b  a  inverted  :  But  the  Mind  con- 
fidering  the  Stroke  that  is  made  on  c  as 
coming  in  the  ftraight  Line  C  c  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  Objedl ;  and  the  Stroke 
or  Impulfe  on  a ,  as  coming  in  the  Line 
A  a  from  the  upper  End  of  the  Objedt, 
is  diredled  to  make  a  right  Judgment  ot 
the  Situation  of  the  Objedt  ABC,  not- 
withftanding  the  Pidture  of  it  is  inverted. 
This  is  illuftrated  by  conceiving  a  blind 
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Man,  who  holding  in  his  Hands  two 
sticks  that  crofs  each  other,  doth  with 
them  touch  the  extremities  of  an  Ohied 
placed  in  a  perpendicular  Situation,  It  Is 
certain,  this  Man  will  jqdge  that  to  be  the 
upper  pan  of  the  Ob>d,  which  he 
touches  with  the  Stick  held  in  the  under- 
rno  Hand,  and  that  to  De  the  lower  part 
o  .  the.  Objed,  which  he  touches  with  the 
otick  in  his  uppermoft  Hand.  This  is 
the  common  Explication  of  the  ered  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Objeds,  which  is  generally 
received  and  acquiefced  in  being  (as  Mr 
Molyneux  tells  us  *)  allowed  by  all  Men  as 


XC.  But  this  account  to  me  does  not 
ieem  in  any  degree  True.  Did  I  perceive 
thofe  Jmpulfes,  Decuffations,  and  Direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  hath  been  fet  forth,  then,  indeed, 
it  wou  d  not  at  firft  view  be  altogether 
void  of  Probability.  And  there  might  be 
lome  Pretence  for  the  Comparifon  of  the 
Blind-Man  and  his  crofs  Sticks.  But  the 
Caffe  is  far  otherwiffe,  I  know  very 
well  that  I  perceive  no  fuch  thing.  And 
of  Confequence,  I  cannot  thereby  make 
an  Eftimate  of  the  Situation  of  Objeds, 
I  appeal  to  any  one’s  Experience,  whe- 
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tlier  he  be  confcious  to  himfelf,  that  he 
thinks  on  the  Interjection  made  by  the 
Radioes  Pencils,  or  purlues  the  Impulfes 
they  give  in  right  Lines,  whenever  he 
perceives  by.  Sight  the  Petition  of  any 
ObjeCt  ?  To  me  it  feems  evident,  _  that 
Croffing  and  Tracing  of  the  Rays,  is  ne¬ 
ver  thought  on  by  Children,  Idiots,  or  in 
truth  by  any  other,  fave  only  thofe  who 
have  apply ed  themfelves  to  the  Study 
of  Optics.  And  for  the  Mind  to  judge  of 
the  Situation  of  Objects  by  thofe  things, 
without  perceiving  them,  or  to  perceive 
them  without  knowing  it,  is  equally  be¬ 
yond  my  Compreheniion.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  explaining  the  manner  of  Vifion 
by  the  Example  of  crols  Sticks, and  hunt¬ 
ing  for  the  ObjeCt  along  the  Axes  of  the 
Radious  Pencils,,  doth  fuppofe  the  proper 
GbjeCts  of  Sight  to  be  perceived  at  a  Di~ 
dance  from  us,  contrary  to  what  hath 
demonftrated. 

XCl.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we 
look  for  fome  other  Explication  of  this 
Difficulty  :  And  I  believe  it  not  impoffible 
to  find  one,  provided  we  examine  it  to 
the  Bottom,  and  carefully  diftinguifh  be¬ 
tween  the  Ideas  of  Sight  and  T ouch ; 
which  cannot  be  too  oft  inculcated  in 
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treating  of  Vifion  :  But  more  efpeciallv 
throughout  the  confideration  of  this  Af¬ 
fair,  we  ought  to  carry  that  Diftindfion  in 
our  Thoughts  :  For  that  from  want  of  a 
right  Undemanding  thereof,  the  Difficulty 
of  explaining  Eredt  Vifion  feems  chiefly 
to  a  rife. 

XCII,  In  order  to  difentangle  our 
Minds,  from  whatever  Prejudices  we  may 
entertain  with  relation  to  the  Subjedt  in 
hand,  nothing  feems  more  appofite,  than 
the  taking  into  our  Thoughts  the  Cafe  of 
one  born  Blind,  and  afterwards,  when 
grown  up,  made  to  fee.  And  though 
perhaps,  it  may  not  be  an  eafy  Task  to 
diveft  our  felves  intirely  of  the  Experience 
received  from  Sight,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
put  our  Thoughts  exadtly  in  the  Pofture 
of  fuch  a  one’s  ;  we  muff,  neverthelefs, 
as  far  as  poffible,  endeavour  to  frame  true 
Conceptions,  of  what  might  reafonably 
be  fuppofed  to  pafs  in  his  Mind. 

XCIII.  It  is  certain,  that  a  Man  adlu- 
ally  Blind,  and  who  had  continued  fo 
from  his  Birth,  wou’d  by  the  Senfe  of 
Feeling  attain  to  have  Ideas  of  Upper  and 
Lower.  By  the  Motion  of  his  Hand  he 
might  difcern  the  Situation  of  any  Tangi¬ 
ble 
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ble  Object  placed  within  bis  Reach.  That 
part  on  which  he  felt  himfelf  fupport- 
ed,  or  towards  which  he  perceived  his 
Body  to  gravitate,  he  wan’d  term  Lower, 
and  the  contrary  to  this  Upper  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  denominate  whatfoever  Objedts 
he  touched. 

XCIV.  But  then, whatever  Judgments  he 
makes  concerning  the  Situation  of  Ob- 
jedts,  are  confined  to  thofe  only  that  are 
perceivable  by  Touch.  All  thofe  things 
that  are  Intangible,  and  of  a  fpiritual  Na¬ 
ture,  his  Thoughts  and  Defires,  his  Paf- 
fions,  and  in  general  all  the  Modifications 
of  his  Soul,  to  thefe  he  wou’d  never  ap¬ 
ply  the  Terms  Upper  and  Lower,  except 
only  in  a  Metaphorical  Senfe.  He  may, 
perhaps,  by  way  of  Allufion,  fpeak  of 
high  or  low  Thoughts:  But  thofe  Terms 
in  their  proper  Signification,  wou’d  never 
be  applyed  to  any  thing,  that  was  not 
conceived  to  exifi  without  the  Mind.  For 
a  Man  born  Blind,  and  remaining  in  the 
fame  State,  could  mean  nothing  elfe  by  the 
Words  Higher  and  Lower,  than  a  greater 
or  lefier  Difiance  from  the  Earth :  Which 
Diftance  he  wou’d  meafure  by  the  Motion 
or  Application  of  his  Hand,  or  fome  o- 
ther  part,  of  his  Body.  It  is,  therefore, 

evident. 
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evident,  that  all  thole  things  which,  in 
refped  of  each  other,  wou’d  by  him  be 
thought  Higher  or  Lower,  mu  ft  be  fuch 
as  were  conceived  to  exift  without  his 
Mind,  in  the  ambient  Space. 

i  .  t  *  *  . 
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NCV.  Whence  it  plainly  follows,  that 
fuch  a  one,  if  we  fuppofe  him  made  to 
See,  wou’d  not  at  firft  Sight  think,  that 
any  thing  he  faw  was  High  or  Low, 
Ered  or  Inverted;  for  it  hath  been  al¬ 
ready  demonftrated  in  Sed.  XLI.  that  he 
wou’d  not  think  the  Things  he  perceived 
by  Sight  to  be  at  any  Diftance  from  him, 
or  without  his  Mind.  The  Qbjeds  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  ufed  to  apply 
the  Terms  Up  and  Down,  High  and 
Low,  were  fuch  only  as  affeded,  or  were 
fome  way  perceived  by  his  T ouch :  But 
the  proper  Gbjedts  of  Vilion  make  a  new 
Set  of  Ideas,  perfectly  diftind  and  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  former,  and  which  can  in 
no  fort  make  them  Selves  perceived  by 
Touch.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  at 
all  that  cou’d  induce  him  to  think  thofe 
Terms  applicable  to  them  :  Nor  wou’d 
he  ever  think  it,  till  fuch  time  as  he  had 
obferved  their  Connexion  with  Tangible 
Objeds,  and  the  fame  Prejudice  began  to 
inftnuate  it  felf  into  his  Underftanding, 

which 


Which  from  their  Infancy  had  grown  up 
in  the  Underftandings  of  other  Men. 

XCVI.  TV)  fet  this  Matter  in  a  clearer 
Light,  I  lhall  make  ufe  of  an  Example. 
Suppofe  the  above-mentioned  blind  Per  Ion, 
by  his  Touch,  perceives  a  Man  to  Hand 
Eredt.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  manner  of 
this.  By  the  application  of  his  Hand  to 
the  feveral  Parts  of  a  Humane  Body,  he 
had  perceived  different  Tangible  Ideas, 
which  being  colledted  into  fundry  com¬ 
plex  ones  have  diftindt  Names  annexed 
to  them.  Thus  one  Combination  of  a 
certain  Tangible  Figure,  Bulk,  and  Con- 
fiftency  of  Parts  is  called  the  Head,  ano¬ 
ther  the  Hand,  a  Third  the  Foot,  and  fo 
of  the  reft:  All  which  Complex  Ideas 
cou’d,  in  his  Underftanding,  be  made  up 
only  of  Ideas  perceivable  by  Touch.  He 
had  alfo  by  his  Touch  obtained  an  Idea 
of  Earth  or  Ground,  towards  which  he 
perceives  the  Parts  of  his  Body  to  have  a 
natural  Tendency.  Now,  by  Eredf  no¬ 
thing  more  being  meant,  than  that  per¬ 
pendicular  Pofition  of  a  Man,  wherein 
his  Feet  are  neareft  to  the  Earth:  If  the 
blind  Perfon  by  moving  his  Hand,  over 
the  Parts  of  the  Man  who  ftands  before 
him,  perceives  the  tangible  Ideas  that 
Vox..  JI.  X  compofe 
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compofe  the  Head,  to  be  far  theft  from, 
and  thofe  that  compofe  the  Feet  to  be 
neareft  to,  that  other  Combination  of  Tan¬ 
gible  Ideas  which  he  calls  Earth:  He 
will  denominate  that  Man  Eredt.  But  if 
we  fuppofe  him  on  a  fudden  to  receive 
his  Sight,  and  that  he  behold  a  Man 
ftanding  before  him,  it  is  evident,  in 
that  Cafe,  he  wou’d  neither  judge  the 
Man  he  fees  to  be  Eredt  nor  Inverted ; 
for  he  never  having  known  thofe  Terms 
applied  to  any  other,  fa ve  Tangible  Things, 
or  which  cxifted  in  the  Space  without 
him,  and  what  he  fees  neither  being  Tan¬ 
gible,  nor  perceived  as  exifting  without, 
he  cou’d  not  know  that  in  propriety  of 
Language  they  were  applicable  to  it. 

XCVII.  Afterwards,  when  upon  turn¬ 
ing  his  Head  or  Eyes  up  and  down  to 
the  right  and  left,  he  fball  obferve  the 
vifible  Objedts  to  change,  and  lhall  alfo 
attain  to  know,  that  they  are  called  by  the 
fame  Names,  and  connedted  with  the  Ob- 
jedts  perceived  by  Touch ;  then,  indeed,  he 
will  come  to  fpeak  of  them  and  their  Situa¬ 
tion,  in  the  fame  Terms  that  he  has  been 
ufed  to  apply  to  Tangible  Things  :  And 
thofe  that  he  perceives  by  turning  up  his 
Eyes,  he  will  call  Upper,  and  thofe  that 
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by  turning  down  his  Eyes,  he  will  call 
Lower.  oqmco  mrh 
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XCVIII.  And  this  feems  to  me  the  true 
Reafon,  why  he  diou’d  think  thole  Ob¬ 
jects  uppermoft  that  are  painted  on  the 
lower  part  of  his  Eye:  For,  by  turning 
the  Eye  up  they  lhall  be  diltindtly  feen ; 
as  likewife  thofe  that  are  painted  on  the 
higheli  part  of  the  Eye  lhall  be  diltindtly 
feen,  by  turning  the  Eye  down,  and  are 
for  that  Reafon  elteemed  lowed; :  For 
we  have  Ihewn  that  to  the  immediate  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Sight,  conddered  in  themfelves, 
he  wou’d  not  attribute  the  Terms  High 
and  Low.  It  muffc  therefore  be  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  Circumdances,  which  are 
obferved  to  attend  them :  And  thefe,  it  is 
plain,  are  the  Actions  of  turning  the  Eye 
up  and  down,'  which  fugged;  a  very  ob¬ 
vious  Reafon,  why  the  Mind  Ihou’d  de¬ 
nominate  the  Objects  of  Sight  accordingly 
High  or  Low.  And  without  this  Motion 
of  the  Eye,  this  turning  it  up  and  down 
in  order  to  difcern  different  Objedts, 
doubtlefs  Erect,  Inverfe,  and  other  the 
like  Terms  relating  to  the  Podtion  of 
Tangible  Objedts,  wou’d  never  have  been 
transferred,  or  in  any  degree  apprehended 
to  belong  to  the  Ideas  of  Sight:  The  meet 

X  2  Adi 
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Ad  of  Seeing  including  nothing  in  it  to 
that  Purpofe ;  whereas  the  different  Si¬ 
tuations  of  the  Eye  naturally  dired 
the  Mind  to  make  a  fuitable  judgment 
of  the  Situation  of  Objeds  intromitted  by 
it. 

-  XCIX.  Farther j  when  he  has  by  Ex¬ 
perience  learned  the  Connexion  there  is 
between  the  feveral  Ideas  of  Sight  and 
Touch,  he  will  be  able,  by  the  Percep¬ 
tion  he  has  of  the  Situation  of  Vifible 
Things  in  refped  of  one  another,  to  make 
a  fudden  and  true  Eftimate  of  the  Situa¬ 
tion  of  Outward,  Tangible  Things  cor- 
refponding  to  them.  And  thus  it  is,  he 
fhali  perceive  by  Sight  the  Situation  of 
External  Objeds,  which  do  not  properly 
fall  under  that  Senfe. 

i" X:-v‘  '  >.->  <Vi  -  ,  ^  '  C, '  ;  * ':)  -  :  "V  :•  >r>f)  '  ’  UjVf 

C.  I  know  we  are  very  prone  to  think, 
that  if  juft  made  to  fee,  we  fhou’d  judge 
of  the  Situation  of  Vifible  Things  as  we 
do  now  :  But,  we  are  alfo  as  prone  to 
i  think,  that  at  firft  Sight,  we  lhou’d  in 
the  fame  way  apprehend  the  Diftance  and 
! Magnitude  of  Objeds,  as  we  do  now  : 
„  Which  hath  been  fhewn  to  be  a  falfe  and 
groundlefs  Perfuafion.  And  for  the  like 

vReafons,  the  fame  Cenfure  may  be  paft 

on 
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on  the  pofitive  A  fill  ranee,  that  moft  Men, 
before  they  have  thought  fiifficiendy  of 
the  Matter,  might  have  of  their  being 
able  to  determine  by  the  Eye  at  firft 
view,  whether  Objeds  were  Ered  or  In- 
verfe. 


CL  It  will,  perhaps,  be  objeded  to 
our  Opinion,  that  a  Man,  for  infiance, 
being  thought  Ered  when  his  Feet  are 
next  the  Earth,  and  Inverted  when  his 
Head  is  next  the  Earth,  it  doth  hence 
follow,  that  by  the  meer  ad  of  Vition, 
without  any  Experience  or  altering  the 
Situation  of  the  Eve,  we  fhoffd  have 
determined  whether  he  were  Ered  or  In¬ 
verted  :  For  both  the  Earth  it  felf,  and 
the  Limbs  of  the  Man  who  ftands  thereon, 
being  equally  perceived  by  Sight,  one 
cannot  choofe  feeing,  what  part  of  the 
Man  is  nearefl  the  Earth,  and  what  part 
farthefl  from  it,  /.  e.  whether  he  be  Ered 
or  Inverted. 


CII.  To  which  I  anfwer,  the  Ideas 
which  conftitute  the  Tangible  Earth  and 
Man,  are  intireiy  different  from  thofe 
which  conftitute  the  Vifible  Earth  and 


Man.  Nor  was  it  poffible,  by  virtue  of  the 
Yilive  Faculty  alone,  without  fuperadding 
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any  Experience  of  Touch,  or  altering 
the  P ofition  of  the  Eye,  ever  to  have 
known,  or  fo  much  as  fufpedted,  there 
had  been  any  Relation  or  Connexion  be¬ 
tween  them  •  Hence,  a  IVlan  at  firft  view 
wou’d  not  denominate  any  thing  he  faw 
Earth,  or  Head,  or  Foot ;  and  confe- 
quently,  he  cou’d  not  tell  by  the  meer 
adt  of  Villon,  whether  the  Head  or  Feet 
were  nearelt  the  Earth :  Nor,  indeed, 
wou’d  we  have  thereby  any  thought  of 
Earth  or  Man,  Eredt  or  Inverfe,  at  all: 
Which  will  be  made  yet  more  evident, 
if  we  nicely  obferve,  and  make  a  parti¬ 
cular  Comparifon  between  the  Ideas  of 
both  Senfes. 

CI11.  That  which  1  fee  is  only  variety 
of  Light  and  Colours.  That  which  I 
feel  is  Hard  or  Soft,  Hot  or  Cold, 
Rough  or  Smooth.  What  Similitude, 
what  Connexion  have  thole  Ideas  with 
thefe?  Or  how  is  it  poffible,  that  any 
one  Ihou’d  fee  Realon,  to  give  one  and 
the  fame  Name  to  Combinations  of  Ideas 
fo  very  different,  before  he  had  experien¬ 
ced  their  Coexiftence  ?  We  do  not  find 
there  is  any  neceffary  Connexion  betwixt 
this  or  that  Tangible  Quality,  and  any 
Colour  whatfoever.  And  we  may  fome- 

times 
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times  perceive  Colours,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  felt.  All  which  doth  make 
it  manifeft,  that  no  Man  at  fir  ft  receiving 
of  his  Sight,  wou’d  know  there  was  any 
Agreement  between  this  or  that;  particular 
Objedt  of  his  Sight,  and  any  Objedt  of 
Touch  he  had  been  already  acquainted 
with :  The  Colours  therefore  of  the 
Head,  wou’d  to  him  no  more  lugged: 
the  Idea  of  Head,  than  they  wou’d  the 
Idea  of  Foot. 

CIV.  Farther,  we  have  at  large  fhewn 
(vid.  Sedt.  LXIII  and  LXIV.j  there  is  no 
difcoverable,  neceffary  Connexion,  between 
any  given  Vifible  Magnitude,  and  any 
one  particular  Tangible  Magnitude;  but 
that  it  is  intirely  the  refult  of  Cuftom  and 
Experience,  and  depends  on  foreign  and 
accidental  Circumftances,  that  we  can  by 
the  Perception  of  Vifible  Extenlion  in¬ 
form  our  felves,  what  may  be  the  Exten- 
fion  of  any  Tangible  Objedt  connected 
with  it.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  neither 
the  Vifible  Magnitude  of  Head  or  Foot, 
wou’d  bring  along  with  them  into  the 
Mind,  at  firft  opening  of  the  Eyes,  the 
refpedtive  Tangible  Magnitudes  of  thofe 
Parts.  u 
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,  CV.  By  the  foregoing  Sedtion,  it  is  plain 
the  Vifible  Figure  of  any  Part  of  the  Bo^ 
dy  hath  no  neceflary  Connexion  with  the 
Tangible  Figure  thereof,  fo  as  at  firft  Sight 
to  fugged:  it  to  the  Mind:  For  Figure  is 
the  Termination  of  Magnitude  ;  whence  it 
follows, .  that  no  Vifible  Magnitude,  ha¬ 
ving  in  its  own  Nature  an  aptnefs  to  fug- 
geft  anyone  particular  Tangible  Magni¬ 
tude,  lo  neither  can  any  Vifible  Figure  be 
infeparably  connected  with  its  correfpon- 
ding  Tangible  Figure:  So  as  of  it  felf  and 
in  a  way  prior  to  Experience, i it  might 
fuggeft  it  to  the  Undemanding.  This  will 
be  farther  evident,  if  we  confider  that 
what  feems  fmooth  and  round  to  the 
Touch,  may  to  Sight,  if  viewed  through 
a  Microfcope,  feem  quite  otherwife. 

1  ' ■\jl:  n  ■  I  .,133  5  oldi^nsJ  exfj 

CVI.  From  all  which  laid  together  and 
duly  confidered,  we  may  clearly  deduce 
this  Inference.  In  the  firft  aft  of  Vifion, 
no  Idea  entering  by  the  Eye,  wou’d  have 
a  perceivable  Connexion  with  the  Ideas  to 
which  the  Names  Earth,  Man,  Head, 
Foot,  &c.  were  annexed  in  the  Under- 
ftanding  of  a  Perfon  blind  from  his  Birth  ; 
fo  as  in  any  fort  to  introduce  them  in¬ 
to  his  Mind,  or  make  themfelves  be  called 
by  the  fame  Names,  and  reputed  the  lame 

Things 
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Things  with  them, as  afterwards  they  come 
tiooSesffo  *io  xte*!  \ci&  lo  3i  * 
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irCVII.  There  doth  ,  i-r  neverthelefs,  re¬ 
main  one  Difficulty,  which  perhaps 
may  feem  to  prefs  hard  on  our  Opinion, 
and  deferve  not  to  be  palled  over  :  For 
though  it  be  granted  that  neither  the 
Colour,  Size,  nor  Figure  of  the  vifible 
Feet  have  any  neceflary  Connexion  with 
the  Ideas  that  compofe  the  tangible  Feet, 
fo  as  to  bring  them  at  firft  fight  into  my 
Mind,  or  make  me  in  danger  of  con¬ 
founding  them  before  I  had  been  ufed 
to,  and  for  fome  time  experienced  their 
Connexion  :  Yet  thus  much  feems  unde¬ 
niable,  namely,  that  the  Number  of  the 
vifible  Feet,  being  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  tangible  Feet,  I  may  from  hence 
without  any  Experience  of  Sight,  rea- 
fonably  conclude,  that  they  reprefent  or 
are  connected  with  the  Feet  rather  than 
the  Head.  I  fay,  it  feems  the  Idea  of 
two  vifible  Feet  will  fooner  fuggeft  to 
the  Mind,  the  Idea  of  two  tangible  Feet 
than  of  one  Head  ;  fo  that  the  blind  Man 
upon  firft  Reception  of  the  vifive  Fa¬ 
culty  might  know,  which  were  the  Feet 
pr  T  wo,  and  which  the  Head  or  One. 

arml'srijha  i..  i  >  .ascrnsVl  mob!  aril  ycf 
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CVIII.  In  order  to  get  clear  of  this 
feeming  Difficulty,  we  need  only  ohlerve, 
that  Diverfity  of  vifible  Objeds  doth  not 
neceffarily  infer  diverfity  of  tangible  Ob¬ 
jeds  correfponding  to  them.  A  Pidure 
painted  with  great  variety  of  Colours  af~ 
feds  the  Touch  in  one  uniform  manner ; 
it  is  therefore  evident,  that  I  do  not  by 
any  neceffary  Confecution,  independent  of 
Experience,  judge  of  the  number  of  things 
Tangible,  from  the  Number  of  things  Vi¬ 
fible.  I  ffiou’d  not  therefore  at  firft  open¬ 
ing  my  Eyes  conclude,  that  becaufe  I 
fee  two  I  fhall  feel  two.  How,  there¬ 
fore  can  I,  before  Experience  teaches  me, 
know  that  the  vifible  Legs,  becaufe  two, 
are  conneded  with  the  tangible  Legs, 
or  the  vifible  Head,  becaufe  one  is  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  tangible  Head  ?  The  truth 
is,  the  things  I  fee  are  fo  very  diffe¬ 
rent  and  heterogeneous  from  the  things  I 
feel,  that  the  Perception  of  the  one  wou’d 
never  have  fuggefted  the  other  to  my 
thoughts,  or  enabled  me  to  pafs  the  lead; 
judgment  thereon,  until  I  had  experienced 
their  Connexion. 

CIX.  But  for  a  fuller  Illuftration  of  this 
Matter,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  that 
Number  (however  fome  may  reckon  it 
"  ’  ‘ '  ’  amongft 
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amongll:  the  Primary  Qualities)  is  nothing 
fixed  and  fettled,  really  exifting  in  things 
themfelves.  It  is  intirely  the  Creature  of 
the  Mind,  confidering,  either  an  Idea  by  it 
felf,  or  any  Combination  of  Ideas  to  which 
it  gives  one  Name,  and  fo  makes  it  pafs 
for  an  Unite.  According  as  the  Mind 
varioufly  combines  its  Ideas,  the  Unite 
varies ;  and  as  the  Unite,  fo  the  Number, 
which  is  only  a  Collection  of  Unites,  doth 
alfo  vary.  We  call  a  Window  one,  a 
Chimney  one,  and  yet  a  Houfe  in  which 
there  are  many  Windows,  and  many  Chim¬ 
neys,  hath  an  equal  right  to  be  called  one, 
and  many  Houfes  go  to  the  making  of  one 
City.  In  thefe  and  the  like  Inltances,  it 
is  evident  the  Unite  conftantly  relates  to 
the  particular  Draughts  the  Mind  makes 
of  its  Ideas,  to  which  it  affixes  Names, 
and  wherein  it  includes  more  or  lefs,  as 
belt  fuits  its  own  Ends  and  Purpofes.  What¬ 
ever  therefore  the  Mind  confiders  as  one, 
that  is  an  Unite.  Every  Combination  of 
Ideas  is  confidered  as  one  thing  by  the 
mind,  and  in  token  thereof  is  marked  by 
one  Name.  Now,  this  Naming  and  Com¬ 
bining  together  of  Ideas  is  perfectly  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  done  by  the  Mind  in  fuch  fort, 
as  Experience  ffiews  it  to  be  moil  conve¬ 
nient  :  Without  which,  our  Ideas  had 

never 
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never  been  collefted  into  fuch  fun- 
dry  diftinft  Combinations  as  they  now 
are. 
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CX.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  Man  bom 
Blind,  and  afterwards,  when  grown  up, 
made  to  fee,  wou’d  not  in  the  fir  ft  aft 
of  Vifion,  parcel  out  the  Ideas  of  Sight, 
into  the  fame  diftinft  Coileftions  that 
others,  do,  who  have  experienced  which 
do  regularly  coexift  and  are  proper  to  be 
bundled  up  together  under  one  Name.  He 
wou’d  not,  for  Example,  make  into  one 
complex  Idea,  and  thereby  efleem,  and 
unite  all  thofe  particular  Ideas,  which  con- 
ftitute  the  vilible  Head  or  Foot,  For  there 
can  be  no  Reafon  affigned  why  he  fhou’d 
do  fo„  barely  upon  his  feeing  a  Man  Hand 
upright  before  him;  There  croud  into  his 
Mind  the  Ideas  which  compofe  the  vifible 
Man,  in  company  with  all  the  other  Ideas 
of  Sight  perceiv’d  at  the  fame  time  :  But 
all  thefe  Ideas  offer’d  at  once  to  his  View, 
he  wou’d  not  diftribute  into  fundry  di¬ 
ftinft  Combinations,  till  fuch  time  as  by 
obferving  the  Motion  of  the  Parts  of  the 
Man  and  other  Experiences,  he  comes  to 
k,now,  which  are  to  be  feparated,  and 
which  to  be  collefted  together. 


CXI. 
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CXI.  From  what  hath  been  premifed, 
k  is  plain  the  Objects  of  Sight  and  Touch 
make,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  two  Sets  of  Ideas, 
which  are  widely  different  from  each  other. 
To  Objects  of  either  kind,  we  indifferent¬ 
ly  attribute  the  Terms  high  and  low,  right 
and  left,  and  fuch  like,  denoting  the  Po- 
fition  or  Situation  of  things :  But  then  we 


mufl  well  obferve  that  the  Pofition  cf  any 
Objeft  is  determined  with  refpedt  only  to 
Objects  of  the  fame  Senfe.  We  fay  any 
Object  of  Touch  is  high  or  low,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  the 
tangible  Earth  :  And  in  like  manner  we 
denominate  any  Objedt  of  Sight  high  or 
low,  in  Proportion  as  it  is  more  or  lefs 
diftant  from  the  vifible  Earth  :  But  to  define 
the  Situation  of  vifible  Things,  with  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Diftance  they  bear  from  any 
tangible  Thing,  or  vice  verfa ,  this  were 
abfurd  and  perfectly  unintelligible.  For 
all  vifible  things  are  equally  in  the  Mind, 
and  take  up  no  part  of  the  external  Space: 
And  confequently  are  equidiftant  from  any 
tangible  thing,  which  exifts  without  the 
Mind. 
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CXII.  Or  rather  to  fpeak  truly,  the  pro¬ 
per  Objedts  of  Sight  are  at  no  Diftance, 
neither  near  nor  far,  from  any  tangible 

Thing. 
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Thing.  F or  if  we  inquire  narrowly  into  the 
Matter  we  fhall  find  that  thofe  things  on¬ 
ly  are  compared  together  in  refpect  of  Di¬ 
ftance,  which  exift  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  or  appertain  unto  the  fame  Senfe. 
For  by  the  Diftance  between  any  two 
Points,  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the 
Number  of  intermediate  Points :  If  the 
given  Points  are  vifible, the  Diftance  between 
them  is  marked  out  by  the  Number  of 
the  interjacent  vifible  Points  :  If  they  are 
tangible,  the  Diftance  between  them  is  a 
Line  confifting  of  tangible  Points ;  but  if 
they  are  one  Tangible,  and  the  other  Vi¬ 
fible,  the  Diftance  between  them  doth  nei¬ 
ther  confift  of  Points  perceivable  by  Sight 
nor  by  Touch,  i.  e.  it  is  utterly  incon¬ 
ceivable.  This,  perhaps,  will  not  find  an 
eafy  Admifiion  into  all  Mens  Underftand- 
ing :  However,  I  fhould  gladly  be  informed 
whether  it  be  not  true,  by  any  one  who 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  refleft  a  little,  and 
apply  it  home  to  his  Thoughts. 

CXIII.  The  not  obferving  what  has 
been  delivered  in  the  two  laft  Sections, 
feems  to  have  occafioned  no  fmall  part  of 
the  Difficulty  that  occurs  in  the  Bufinefs 
of  Ere<ft  Appearances.  The  Head,  which 

is 


is  painted  neareft  the  Earth,  feems  to  be 
fartheft  from  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Feet,  which  are  painted  fartheft  from 
the  Earth,  are  thought  neareft  to  it.  Here¬ 
in  lies  the  Difficulty,  which  vanilhes  if 
we  exprefs  the  thing,  more  clearly  and 
free  from  Ambiguity,  thus  :  How  comes 
it  that,  to  the  Eye,  the  vifible  Head  which 
is  neareft  the  tangible  Earth,  feems  far¬ 
theft  from  the  Earth,  and  the  vifible 
Feet,  which  are  fartheft  from  the  tan¬ 
gible  Earth,  feem  neareft  the  Earth?  The 
Queftion  being  thus  propofed,  who  fees  not 
the  Difficulty  is  founded  on  a  Supposi¬ 
tion,  that  the  Eye,  or  vifive  Faculty,  or 
rather  the  Soul  by  means  thereof,  ftiou’d 
judge  of  the  Situation  of  vifible  Objects, 
with  reference  to  their  Diftance  from  the 
tangible  Earth  ?  Whereas  it  is  evident  the 
tangible  Earth  is  not  perceived  by  Sight : 
And  it  hath  been  Shewn  in  the  two  laft 
preceding  Sections,  that  the  Location  of 
Vifible  Objeds  is  determined  only  by  the 
Diftance  they  bear  from  one  another  ;  and 
that  it  is  Nonfenfe  to  talk  of  Diftance, 
far  or  near,  between  a  vifible  and  tangible 
Thing. 


CXIV.  If  we  confine  our  Thoughts  to 
the  proper  Objeds  of  Sight,  the  whole  is 

plain 
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plain  and  ealy.  The  Head  is  painted  far¬ 
thest  from,  and  the  Feet  nearelt  to  the 
vifible  Earth ;  and  fo  they  appear  to  be. 
What  is  there  Strange  or  unaccountable  in 
this?  Let  us  fuppofe  the  Pictures  in  the 
Fund  of  the  Eye,  to  be  the  immediate 
Objects  of  the  Sight.  The  ConSequence  is, 
that  things  Shou’d  appear  in  the  fame  Pof- 
ture  they  are  painted  in  j  and  is  it  not  fo  ? 
The  Head  which  is  feen,  feems  farthest 
from  the  Earth  which  is  feen  ;  and  the 
Feet,  which  are  feen,  feem  nearett  to  the 
Earth  which  is  feen  ;  and  juit  fo  they  are 
painted.  : 

•  *  ,  •'  '/  *;>  <  ,  •;  :  .  ,  ; 

CXV.  But,  fay  you,  the  Pidture  of  the 
Man  is  inverted,  and  yet  the  Appearance 
is  Eredt :  I  ask,  what  mean  you  by  the 
Pidture  of  the  Man,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  the  vifible  Man’s  being  inverted  ? 
You  tell  me  it  is  inverted,  becaufe  the  Heels 
are  uppermost,  and  the  Head  undermoSt? 
Explain  me  this.  You  fay,  that  by  the 
Head’s  being  undermoSt,  you  mean  that 
it  is  nearelt  to  the  Earth  ;  and  by  the  Heels 
being  uppermost,  that  they  are  farthest 
from  the  Earth.  I  ask  again,  what  Earth 
you  mean?  You  cannot  mean  the  Earth 
that  is  painted  on  the  Eye,  or  the  visible 
Earth:; For  the  Pidture  of  the  Head  is 

farthelt 
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fartheft  from  the  Picture  of  the  Earth,  and 
the  Pidture  of  the  Feet  neareft  to  the  Pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Earth  ;  and  accordingly  the 
vifible  Head  is  fartheft  from  the  vilible 
Earth,  and  the  vifible  Feet  neareft  to  it. 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  you  mean  the 
tangible  Earth,  and  fo  determine  the 
Situation  of  vifible  things  with  refpedt 
to  tangible  Things ;  contrary  to  what  hath 
been  demonftrated  in  Sect.  CXI.  and 
CXII.  The  two  diftindt  Provinces  of 
Sight  and  Touch  fhou’d  be  confidered 
apart,  and  as  if  their  Objedts  had  no  Inter- 
courfe,  no  manner  of  Relation  to  one  ano-  , 

ther,  in  point  of  Diftance  or  Pofltion. 

;  • 

CX VI.  Farther,  what  greatly  contributes 
to  make  us  miftake  in  this  Matter  is,  that 
when  we  think  of  the  Pidtures  in  the  Fund 
of  the  Eye,  we  imagine  our  felves  looking  on 
the  Fund  of  another’s  Eye,  or  another  look¬ 
ing  on  the  Fund  of  our  own  Eye,  and  be¬ 
holding  the  Pidtures  painted  thereon.  Sup- 
pofe  two  Eyes  A  and  B:  A  from  fome 
diftance  looking  on  the  Pidtures  in  B  fees 
them  inverted,  and  for  that  reafon  con¬ 
cludes  they  are  inverted  in  B :  But  this  is 
wrong.  There  are  projedted  in  little  on 
the  Bottom  of  A,  the  Images  of  the  Pic¬ 
tures  of,  fuppofe  Man,  Earth,  &c.  which 
are  painted  on  B,  And  befides  thefe,  the 
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Eye  B  it  felf,  and  the  Objects  which  en¬ 
viron  it,  together  with  another  Earth,  are 
projected  in  a  larger  Size  on  A.  Now,  by 
the  Eye  A,  thefe  larger  Images  are  deemed 
the  true  Objects,  and  the  lefler  only  Pic¬ 
tures  in  miniature.  And  it  is  with  refpedt 
to  thofe  greater  Images,  that  it  determines 
the  Situation  of  the  fmaller  Images :  So 
that  comparing  the  little  Man  with  tire 
great  Earth,  A  judges  him  inverted,  or 
that  the  Feet  are  far  theft  from,  and  the 
Head  neareft  to  the  great  Earth.  Where¬ 
as,  if  A  compare  the  little  Man  with  the 
little  Earth,  then  he  will  appear  Eredt, 
i.  e.  his  Head  fhall  feem  farthelt  from,  and 
his  Feet  neareft  to  the  little  Earth.  Bud  we 
muft  confider  that  B  does  not  fee  two 
Earths  as  A  does:  It  fees  only  what  is 
reprefented  by  the  little  Pictures  in  A, 
and  confequently  fhall  judge  the  Man 
Eredf :  For,  in  truth,  the  Man  in  B  is 
not  inverted,  for  there  the  Feet  are  next 
the  Earth;  but  it  istheReprefentation  of  it 
in  A  which  is  inverted,  for  there  the  Head 
of  the  Reprefentation  of  the  Pidture  of  the 
Man  in  B  is  next  the  Earth,  and  the  Feet 
fartheft  from  the  Earth,  meaning  the  Earth 
which  is  without  the  Reprefentation  of  the 
Pidtures  in  B.  For  if  you  take  the  little 
Images  of  the  Pidtures  in  B,  and  confider 
them  by  themfelves,  and  with  refpedt  only 

to 
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to  one  another,  they  are  all  Ered  and  in 
their  natural  Pofture. 
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CXVII.  Farther,  there  lies  a  Miftake 
in  ovtr  imagining  that  the  Pidures  of  ex¬ 
ternal  Objeds  are  painted  on  the  Bottom 
of  the  Eye.  It  hath  been  fhewn,  there 
is  no  refemblance  between  the  Ideas  of 
Sight,  and  things  Tangible.  It  hath  like- 
wife  been  demonftrated,  that  the  proper 
Objeds  of  Sight  do  not  exift  without  the 
Mind.  Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  the 
Pidures  painted  on  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye, 
are  not  the  Pidures  of  external  Objeds! 
Let  any  one  confult  his  own  Thoughts, 
and  then  fay  what  Affinity,  what  Like- 
nefs  there  is  between  that  certain  Variety 
and  Difpofition  of  Colours,  which  confti- 
tute  the  vifible  Man,  or  Pidure  of  a  Man, 
and  that  other  Combination  of  far  diffe¬ 
rent  Ideas,  fenfible  by  Touch,  which  com- 
pofe  the  tangible  Man.  But  if  this  be  the 
Cafe,  how  come  they  to  be  accounted  Pic¬ 
tures  or  Images,  fince  that  fuppofes  them 
to  copy  or  reprefent  fome  Originals  01- 
other  ? 


CXVIII.  To  which  I  anfwer :  In  the 
forementioned  Inftance,  the  Eye  A  takes 
the  little  Images,  included  within  the  Re- 
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fentation  of  the  other  Eye  B,  to  be  Pic¬ 
tures  or  Copies,  whereof  the  Archetypes 
are  not  things  exifting  without,  but  the 
larger  Pictures  projected  on  its  own  Fund: 
and  which  by  A  are  not  thought  Pictures, 
but  the  Originals,  or  true  Things  them- 
felves.  Though  if  we  fuppofe  a  third  Eye 
C,  from  a  due  Diftance  to  behold  the 
Fund  of  A,  then  indeed  the  Things  pro¬ 
jected  thereon,  fhall,  to  C,  feem  Pictures 
or  Images,  in  the  fame  Senfe  that  thofe 
projected  on  B  do  to  A. 

CXIX.  Rightly  to  conceive  this  Point, 
we  mu  ft  carefully  diftinguifh  between 
the  Ideas  of  Sight  and  Touch,  between 
the  vifible  and  tangible  Eye ;  for  cer¬ 
tainly  on  the  tangible  Eye,  nothing  ei¬ 
ther  is  or  feems  to  be  painted.  Again, 
rhe  vifible  Eye,  as  well  as  all  other  vi¬ 
fible  ObjeCts,  hath  been  fhewn  to  exifl 
only  in  the  Mind,  which  perceiving  its 
own  Ideas,  and  comparing  them  together, 
calls  fome  Pictures  in  refpeCt  of  others. 
What  hath  been  faid,  being  rightly  com¬ 
prehended  and  laid  together,  doth,  I  think, 
afford  a  full  and  genuine  Explication  of 
the  ereCt  Appearance  of  ObjeCts ;  which 
Phenomenon,  I  mull  confefs,  I  do  not 
fee  how  it  can  be  explained  by  any  Theo¬ 
ries  ofVifion  hitherto  made  publick. 
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CXX.  In  treating  of  the/e  things,  the 
ufe  of  Language  is  apt  to  occafio'n  fome 
Obfcurity  and  Confuhon,  and  create  in  us 
wrong  Ideas :  For  Language  being  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  common  Notions  and  Pre¬ 
judices  of  Men,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  de¬ 
liver  the  naked  and  precife  Truth,  with¬ 
out  great  Circumlocution,  Impropriety, 
and  (to  an  unwary  Reader)  feeming  Con¬ 
tradictions  j  I  do,  therefore,  once  for  all 
defire  whoever  fhall  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  underftand  what  I  have  written 
concerning  Vifion,  that  he  would  not  flick 
in  this  or  that  Phrafe,  or  manner  of  Ex- 
preffion,  but  candidly  colled  my  Meaning 
from  the  whole  Sum  and  Tenor  of  my 
Difcourfe,  and  laying  aiide  the  Words  as 
much  as  poffible,  confider  the  bare  No¬ 
tions  themfelves,  and  then  judge  whether 
they  are  agreeable  to  Truth  and  his  own 
Experience,  or  no. 

CXXI.  We  have  fhewn  the  way  where- 
in  the  Mind  by  mediation  of  vifible  Ideas 
doth  perceive  or  apprehend  the  Diftance, 
Magnitude,  and  Situation  of  tangible  Ob¬ 
jects.  I  come  now  to  inquire  more  parti¬ 
cularly  concerning  the  Difference  between 
the  Ideas  of  Sight  and  Touch,  which  are 
call’d  by  the  fame  Names,  and  fee  whe- 
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ther  there  be  any  Idea  common  to  both 
Senfes.  From  what  we  have  at  large  fet 
forth  and  demonftrated  in  the  foregoing 
parts  of  this  Treatife,  it  is  plain  there  is  no 
one  felf  fame  numerical  Extenfion,  per¬ 
ceived  both  by  Sight  and  Touch  j  but 
that  the  particular  Figures  and  Extenfions 
perceived  by  Sight,  however  they  may  be 
called  by  the  fame  Names,  and  reputed 
the  fame  Things,  with  thofe  perceived  by 
Touch,  are  neverthelefs  different,  and 
have  an  Exigence  diftindt  and  feparate 
from  them :  So  that  the  Queftion  is  not 
now  concerning  the  fame  numerical  Ideas, 
but  whether  there  be  any  one  and  the 
fame  fort  or  Species  of  Ideas  equally  per¬ 
ceivable  to  both  Senfes  ?  Or,  in  other 
Words,  whether  Extenfion,  Figure,  and 
Motion  perceived  by  Sight,  are  not  fpe- 
cifically  diftindt  from  Extenfion,  Figure 
and  Motion  perceived  by  Touch  ? 

CXXII.  But  before  I  come  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  difcufs  this  Matter,  I  find  it 
proper  to  confider  Extenfion  in  Abilradl : 
For  of  this  there  is  much  talk,  and  I 
am  apt  to  think,  that  when  Men  fpeak 
of  Extenfion,  as  being  an  Idea  common 
to  Two  Senfes,  it  is  with  a  fecret  Sup- 
poiition,  that  we  can  fingle  out  Exten¬ 
fion 
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fion  from  all  other  tangible  and  vifible 
Qualities,  and  form  thereof  an  Abftradt 
Idea,  which  Idea  they  will  have  common 
beth  to  Sight  and  Touch.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  to  underftand  by  Extenfion  in  Ab- 
ftraft,  an  Idea  of  Extenfion  ;  for  ir.ftance, 
a  Line  or  Surface,  intirely  ftript  of  all  other 
fenfible  Qualities  and  Circumftances  that 
might  determine  it  to  any  particular  Exi¬ 
gence  ;  it  is  neither  black  nor  white,  nor 
red,  nor  hath  it  any  Colour  at  all,  or  any 
tangible  Quality  whatfoever,  and  confe- 
quently  it  is  of  no  finite  determinate 
Magnitude:  For  that  which  bounds  or 
diftinguifhes  one  Extenfion  from  another, 
is  fome  Quality  or  Circumftance  where¬ 
in  they  difagree. 
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CXXIII.  Now  I  do  not  find  that  I 
can  perceive,  imagine,  or  any  wife  frame 
in  my  Mind  fuch  an  abftraft  Idea,  as  is 
here  fpoken  of.  A  Line  or  Surface,  which 
is  neither  black,  nor  white,  nor  blue,  nor 
yellow,  &c.  nor  long,  nor  fhort,  nor 
'•rough,  nor  fmooth,  nor  fquare,  nor  round, 
&c.  is  perfe&ly  incomprehenfible.  This 
I  am  fure  of  as  to  my  felf;  how  far  the 
Faculties  of  other  Men  may  reach,  they 
beft  can  tell 
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CXXIV,  It  is  commonly  faid,  that 
the  Objed  of  Geometry  is  abftrad  Ex- 
teniion  ;  but  Geometry  contemplates  Fi¬ 
gures:  Now,  Figure  is  the  Termina¬ 
tion  of  Magnitude,  but  we  have  fhewn 
that  Exteniion  in  Abftrad  hath  no  finite 
determinate  Magnitude,  whence  it  clearly 
follows  that  it  can  have  no  Figure,  and 
confequently  is  not  the  Object  of  Geo¬ 
metry.  It  is  indeed  a  Tenet  as  well  of  the 
modern  as  of  the  ancient  Philofophers, 
that  all  general  Truths  are  concerning 
univerfal  a  bit  rad  Ideas  ;  without  which, 
we  are  told,  there  cou’d  be  no  Science,  no 
Demon  fixation  of  any  general  Propolition 
in  Geometry.  But  it  were  no  hard  mat¬ 
ter,  did  I  think  it  necefary,  to  my  prefent 
Purpofe,  to  fhew  that  Propofitions  and 
Demonftrations  in  Geometry  might  be 
Univerfal,  though  they  who  make  them, 
never  think  of  abftrad  general  Ideas  of 
Triangles  or  Circles. 

CXXV.  After  reiterated  endeavours  to 
apprehend  the  general  Idea  of  a  Triangle, 

I  have  found  it  altogether  incomprehen- 
fible.  And  furely  if  any  one  were  able  to 
introduce  that  Idea  into  my  Mind,  it  mull 
be  the  Author  of  the  EJfay  concerning  Hu¬ 
man  Undcrjlanding  3  Fie,  who  has  lo  far 
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diftinguifhed  himfelf  from  die  generality 
of  Writers,  by  the  Clearnefs  and  Signift- 
j  cancy  of  what  he  fays.  Let  us  therefore 
fee  how  this  celebrated  Author  defcribes 
the  general,  or  abftrad  Idea  of  a  Tri¬ 
angle.  4  It  mu  ft  be  ( fays  he)  neither  Ob- 
4  lique, nor  Redangular, neither  Equilateral, 

4  Equicrural,  nor  Scalenum  j  but  all  and 
‘  none  of  thefe  at  once.  In  effed  it  is 
4  fomewhat  impeded  that  cannot  exift;' 

4  an  Idea,  wherein  fome  Parts  of  feveral 
4  different  and  inconfiftent  Ideas  are  put 
4  together.’  EJfay  on  Hum.  Underjiand.  B. 
iv.  C.  7.  S.  9.  This  is  the  Idea,  which  he 
thinks  needful,  for  the  Enlargement  of. 
Knowledge,  which  is  the  Subjed  of  Ma¬ 
thematical  Demonftration,  and  without 
which  we  could  never  come  to  know  any 
general  Propofition  concerning  Triangles. 

That  Author  acknowledges  it  doth  4  re-. 

4  quire  fome  Pains  and  Skill  to  form  this 
4  general  Idea  of  a  Triangle.’  Ibid.  But 
had  he  called  to  mind  what  he  fays  in 
another  place,  to  wit,  4  That  Ideas  of 
4  mixed  Modes  wherein  any  inconliftent 
4  Ideas  are  put  together,  cannot  fo  much 
4  as  exift  in  the  Mind,  i.  e.  be  conceived’. 

Vid.  B.  iii.  C.  io.  S.  33.  Ibid.  I  fay,  had 
this  occurred  to  his  Thoughts,  it  is  not 
improbable  he  would  have  owned  it  above 
. . all 
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zill  the  Pains  and  Skill  he  was  mailer  of” 
to  form  the  above-mentioned  Idea  of  a 
Triangle,  which  is  made  up  of  manifeft, 
Haring  Contradictions.  That  a  Man  who 
thought  fo  much,  and  laid  fo  great  a  ftrefs 
on  clear  and  determinate  Ideas,  fhou’d 
nevei  thelefs  talk  at  this  rate,  leems  very 
furprifing.  But  the  wonder  will  lelfen  if 
,  it  be  confidered,  that  the  Source  whence 
this  Opinion  flows,  is  the  prolific  Womb 
which  has  brought  forth  innumerable 
Errors  and  Difficulties,  in  all  parts  of  Phi- 
lofophy,  and  in  all  the  Sciences :  But  this 
Matter,  taken  in  its  full  Extent,  were  a 
SubjeCf  too  vail  and  comprehenlive  to  be 
infilled  on  in  this  place.  And  fo  much  for 
Extenfion  in  AbffraCt. 


CXXVI.  Some,  perhaps,  may  think 
pure  Space,  Vacuum.,  or  Trine  Dimenfion 
to  be  equally  the  ObjeCt  of  Sight  and 
Touch  :  But  though  we  have  a  very  great 
Propenfion,  to  think  the  Ideas  of  Out- 
nefs  and  Space  to  be  the  immediate  ObjeCt 
of  Sight;  yet  if  I  miftake  not,  in  the 
foregoing  Parts  of  this  Eflay,  That  hath 
been  clearly  demonfixated  to  be  a  meer 
Delufion,  arifing  from  the  quick  and  fud- 
den  fuggeftion  of  Fancy,  which  fo  clofely 
connects  the  Idea  of  Diffance  with,  thofe 
u  of 
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of  Sight,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is 
it  felf  a  proper  and  immediate  Objedt 
of  that  Senfe,  till  Reafon  corredts  the 
i  Miftake, 

CXXVII.  It  having  been  {hewn,  that 
there  are  no  Abftradt  Ideas  of  Figure,  and 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  us,  by  any  Pre- 
cifion  of  Thought,  to  frame  an  Idea  of 
Extenfion  feparate  from  all  other  Vifible 
and  Tangible  Qualities,  which  ihall  be 
common  both  to  Sight  and  Touch  :  The 
Queftion  now  remaining  is,  whether  the 
particular  Extenfions,  Figures  and  Mo¬ 
tions  perceived  by  Sight  be  of  the  fame 
kind,  with  the  particular  Extenfions,  Fi¬ 
gures,  and  Motions  perceived  by  Touch  ? 

In  anfwer  to  which,  I  fhall  venture  to 
lay  down  the  following  Propofition :  The 
Extenfion,  Figures,  and  Motions,  per- 
.  ceived  by  Sight  •  are  fpecifically  difiinbt 
from  the  Ideas  of  Touch,  called  by  the 
fame  Names,  nor  is  there  any  jhch  thing 
as  one  Idea,  or  kind  of  Idea  common  to 
both  SenJ'es.  This  Propofition  may,  with¬ 
out  much  Difficulty,  be  colledted  from 
what  hath  been  faid  in  feveral  Places  of 
this  Effay.  But,  becaufe  it  feems  fo  re¬ 
mote  from,  and  contrary  to,  the  received 
Notions  and  fettled  Opinion  of  Man- 
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kind,  I  fhall  attempt  to  demonflrate  it 
more  particularly,  and  at  large,  by  the 
following  Arguments. 

CXXVIII.  When  upon  Perception  of 
an  Idea,  I  range  it  under  this  or  that  fort ; 
it  is  becaufe  it  is  perceived  after  the  fame 
manner,  or  becaufe  it  has  a  Likenefs  or  Con¬ 
formity  with,  or  affeds  me  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  Ideas  of  the  fort  I  rank  it  under.  In 
fhort,  it  mull  not  be  intirely  new,  but 
have  fomething  in  it  Old,  and  already 
perceived  by  me  :  It  mult,  I  fay,  have  fo 
much,  at  leaft,  in  common  with  the 
Ideas  I  have  before  known  and  named,  as 
to  make  me  give  it  the  fame  Name  with 
them.  But  it  has  been,  if  I  miftake  not, 
clearly  made  out,  that  a  Man  born  Blind 
wou’d  not  at  lirft  reception  of  his  Sight, 
think  the  Things  he  law  were  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  the  Objeds  of  Touch,  or 
had  any  thing  in  common  with  them  j 
but  that  they  were  a  new  Set  of  Ideas, 
perceived  in  a  new  manner,  and  intirely 
different  from  all  he  had  ever  perceived  be¬ 
fore  :  So  that  he  wou’d  not  call  them  by 
the  fame  Name,  nor  repute  them  to  be 
of  the  fame  Sort,  with  any  thing  he  had 
Jiitherto  known. 

p  {•'  in  I 
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CXXIX.  Secondly ,  Light  and  Colours 
are  allowed  by  all  to  conftitute  a  fort  or 
Species  intirely  different  from  the  Ideas 
of  Touch  :  Nor  will  any  Man,  I  prefume, 
fay  they  can  make  themfelves  perceived 
by  that  Senfe :  But  there  is  no  other 
immediate  Objedfc  of  Sight,  befxdes  Light 
and  Colours.  It  is  therefore  a  diredt 
Confequence,  that  there  is  no  Idea  com¬ 
mon  to  both  Senfes. 

CXXX.  It  is  a  prevailing  Opinion,  even 
amongft  thofe  who  have  thought  and  writ 
mod;  accurately  concerning  our  Ideas,  and 
the  Ways  whereby  they  enter  into  the 
Underfianding,  that  fomething  more  is 
perceived  by  Sight,  than  barely  Light  and 
Colours  with  their  Variations.  Mr.  Locke 
termeth  Sight,  ‘  The  mofl  Comprehen- 
‘  five  of  all  our  Senfes,  conveying  to  our 
£  Minds  the  Ideas  of  Light  and  Colours, 
*  which  are  peculiar  -  only  to  that  Senfe ; 
‘  and  alfo  the  far  different  Ideas  of  Space, 
£  Figure  and  Motion.’  EJJ'ay  on  Unman 
TJnderftand.  B.  ii.  C.  9.  S.  9.  Space  or 
Diftance,  we  have  fhewn  is  no  otherwife 
the  Objedl  of  Sight  than  of  Hearing,  vid. 
Sedf.  XL VI.  And  as  for  Figure  and  Ex- 
tenfion,  1  leave  it  to  any  one,  that  fhall. 
calmly  attend  to  his  own  clear  and  diflindt 

Ideas, 
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Ideas,  to  decide  whether  he  has  any 
Idea  intromitted  immediately  and  properly 
by  Sight,  fave  only  Light  and  Colours: 
Or  whether  it  be  poffible  for  him,  to 
frame  in  his  Mind  a  diflindl  Abftradt  Idea 
of  Vifible  Extenfion,  or  Figure,  exclufive 
of  all  Colour  •,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  he  can  conceive  Colour  without 
Vifible  Extenfion  ?  For  my  own  part,  I 
mull  confefs,  I  am  not  able  to  attain  fo 
great  a  nicety  of  Abflradtion  ;  in  a  ftridt 
Senfe,  I  fee  nothing  but  Light  and  Co- 
ours,  with  their  feveral  Shades  and  Varia¬ 
tions.  He  who  belide  thel'e  doth  alfo 
perceive  by  Sight  Ideas  far  different  and 
diftindl  from  them,  hath  that  Faculty  in  a 
degree  more  perfedl  and  compreheniive 
than  I  can  pretend  to.  It  muft  be  owned, 
that  by  the  mediation  of  Light  and  Co¬ 
lours,  other  far  different  Ideas  are  fug- 
gelled  to  my  Mind :  but  fo  they  are  by 
Hearing,  which  befide  Sounds  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  Senfe,  doth  by  their  me¬ 
diation  fuggefl  not  only  Space,  Figure  and 
Motion,  but  alfo  all  other  Ideas  what- 
foever  that  can  be  fignified  by  Words. 

CXXXI.  Thirdly,  It  is,  I  think,  an 
Axiom  univerfally  received,  that  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  added  to- 
toi’j  geiher, 
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gether,  and  make  one  intire  Sum.  Mathe¬ 
maticians  add  Lines  together ;  but  they  do 
not  add  a  Line  to  a  Solid,  or  conceive  it 
as  making  one  Sum  with  a  Surface :  Thefe 
three  kinds  of  Quantity  being  thought 
incapable  of  any  fuch  mutual  Addition, 
and  confequently  of  being  compared  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  feveral  ways  of  Propor¬ 
tion,  are  by  them  efteemed  intirely  Dif- 
parate  and  Heterogeneous.  Now  let  any 
one  try  in  his  ^Thoughts  to  add  a  Via¬ 
ble  Line  or  Surface  to  a  Tangible  Line 
or  Surface,  fo  as  to  conceive  them  making 
one  continued  Sum  or  Whole.  He  that 
can  do  this,  may  think  them  Homogene¬ 
ous;  but  he  that  cannot  muft,  by  the 
foregoing  Axiom,  think  them  Heteroge¬ 
neous  :  A  Blue,  and  a  Red  Line  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  added  together  into  one  Sum,  and 
making  one  continued  Line;  but  to 
make,  in  my  Thoughts,  one  continued 
Line  of  .  a  Vifible  and  Tangible  Line 
added  together  is,  I  find,  a  Task  far 
more  difficult,  and  even  infurmountable  ; 
and  I  leave  it  to  the  Reflexion  and  Ex¬ 
perience  of  every  particular  Perfon  to  de¬ 
termine  for  himfelf. 

CXXXII.  A  farther  Confirmation  of 
our  Tenet  may  be  drawn  from  the  Solu¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  Mr.  Molyneux’ s  Problem,  publilhed 
by  Mr.  Locke  in  his  ElTay  :  Which  I  (hall 
fet  down  as  it  there  lies,  together  with 
Mr.  Locke’s  Opinion  of  it,  c  Suppofe  a  Man 
4  born  Blind ,  and  now  Adult ,  and  taught 

*  Q  his  Touch  to  diftinguijh  between  a  Cube, 
4  and  a  Sphere  of  the  fame  Metal ,  and 
‘  nighly  of  the  fame  Bignefs,  fo  as  to  tell, 
4  when  he  felt  one  and  t’other ,  which  is 

*  the  Cube ,  and  which  the  Sphere.  Sup- 
c  pofe  then  the  Cube  and  Sphere  placed  on  a 
4  fable,  and  the  blind  Man  to  be  made  to 
‘  See :  Quaere,  Whether  by  his  Sight,  be- 
4  fore  he  touch'd  them,  he  could  now  diftin- 
‘  guifh,  and  tell,  which  is  the  Globe,  which 
‘  the  Cube.  To  which  the  acute  and  judi- 

*  cious  Propofer  anfwers  :  Not.  For  though 
c  he  has  obtained  the  Experience  of,  how  a 
‘  Globe,  how  a  Cube  affeSls  his  Touch-,  yet 
‘  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  Experience,  that 
4  what  affeSls  his  Touch  Jo  or  J’o,  mufl  affeSt 
4  his  Sight  fo  or  J'o :  Or  that  a  protuberant 
‘  Angle  in  the  Cube,  that  prejfed  his  Hand 
‘  unequally,  fall  appear  to  his  Eye,  as  it 
e  doth  in  the  Cube.  I  agree  with  this 
4  thinking  Gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud 
4  to  call  my  Friend,  in  his  Anfwer  to  this 
4  his  Problem ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that 
4  the  blind  Man,  at  firft  Sight  would  not 
4  be  able  with  certainty  to  fay,  which  was 
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c  the  Globe,  which  the  Cube,  whilff  he 
*  only  faw  them’.  Effay  on  Human  Under- 
Jianding.  B.  ii.  C.  9.  S.  8. 

CXXXIII.  Now,  if  a  Square  Surface 
perceived  by  Touch  be  of  the  fame  fort 
with  a  Square  Surface  perceived  by  Sight ; 
it  is  certain  the  blind  Man  here  men¬ 
tioned  might  know  a  Square  Surface,  as 
foon  as  he  faw  it :  It  is  no  more  but  in¬ 
troducing  into  his  Mind,  by  a  new  Inlet, 
an  Idea  he  has  been  already  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with.  Since  therefore  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  known  by  his  Touch,  that  a  Cube 
is  a  Body  terminated  by  Square  Surfaces  ; 
and  that  a  Sphere  is  not  terminated  by 
Square  Surfaces :  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
a  Vifible  and  Tangible  Square  differ  only 
in  nurnero ,  it  follows,  that  he  might 
know,  by  the  unerring  mark  of  the  Square 
Surfaces,  which  was  the  Cube,  and  which 
not,  while  he  only  faw  them.  We  muff 
therefore  allow,  either  that  Vifible  Exten- 
fion  and  Figures  are  fpecifically  diftinff 
from  Tangible  Extenfion  and  Figures,  or 
elfe,  that  the  Solution  of  this  Problem, 
given  by  thofe  two  thoughtful  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  Men,  is  wrong. 

Vol.  IL  Z  CXXXIV. 
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CXXXIV,  Much  more  might  be  laid 
together  in  Proof  of  the  Proportion  I 
have  advanced :  But  what  has  been  laid  is, 
if  I  mi  flake  not,  fufiicient  to  convince 
any  one  that  lhall  yield  a  reafonable  At¬ 
tention  :  And,  as  for  thole  that  will  not  be 
at  the  pains  of  a  little  Thought,  no 
Multiplication  of  Words  will  ever  fuffice 
to  make  them  underhand  the  Truth,  or 
rightly  conceive  my  Meaning. 


CXXXV.  I  cannot  let  go  the  above- 
mentioned  Problem  without  fome  Re¬ 
flexion  on  it.  It  hath  been  made  evident, 
that  a  Man  blind  from  his  Birth  wou’d 
not,  at  flrll  Sight,  denominate  any  thing 
he  faw,  by  the  Names  he  had  been  ufed 
to  appropriate  to  Ideas  of  Touch,  vid. 
Sed.  CVI.  Cube,  Sphere,  Table,  are 
Words  he  has  known  applied  to  Things 
perceivable  by  Touch,  but  to  Things  per¬ 
fectly  Intangible  he  never  knew  them  ap¬ 
plied.  Thofe  Words  in  their  wonted  ap¬ 
plication,  always  marked  out  to  his  Mind 


Bodies,  or  folid  Things  which  were  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  Refillance  they  gave:  But 
there  is  no  Solidity,  no  Refillance  or  Pro- 
truiion  perceived  by  Sight.  In  Ihort,  the 
Ideas  of  Sight  are  all  new  Perceptions,  to 
which  there  be  no  Names  annexed  in  his 
J  Mind  t 
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Mind;  he  cannot,  therefore  underhand 
what  is  faid  to  him  concerning  them  : 
And  to  ask  of  the  two  Bodies  he  faw 
placed  on  the  Table,  which  was  the 
Sphere,  which  the  Cube,  were,  to  him, 
a  Question  downright  bantering  and  un¬ 
intelligible  ;  nothing  he  fees  being  able  to 
fuggeft  to  his  Thoughts,  the  Idea  of  Body, 
Diftance,  or  in  general,  of  any  thing  he 
had  already  known. 

CXXXVI.  It  is  a  miftake,  to  think  the 
fame  thing  affedts  both  Sight  and  Touch. 
If  the  fame  Angle  or  Square,  which  is  the 
Objedt  of  Touch,  be  alfo  the  Object  of 
Vifion,  what  Ihou’d  hinder  the  blind 

ft  ,>C-»  k  a  * 

Man,  at  firft  Sight,  from  knowing  it  ? 
For  though  the  Manner  wherein  it  affedts 
the  Sight,  be  different  from  that  wherein 
it  affedted  his  Touch;  yet,  there  being, 
befide  this  Manner  or  Circumftance,  which 
is  new  and  unknown,  the  Angle  or  Fi¬ 
gure,  which  is  old  and  known,  he  cannot 
choofe  but  difcern  it. 

CXXXVII.  Vifible  Figure  and  Exten- 
fion  having  been  demonstrated  to  be  of  a 
nature,  intirely  different  and  heterogene¬ 
ous  from  tangible  Figure  and  Extenlion, 
it  |  remains  that  we  inquire  concerning 
1  Z  2  Motion, 
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Motion.  Now  that  vifible  Motion  is  not 
of  the  fame  fort  with  tangible  Motion, 
feems  to  need  no  farther  Proof,  it  being 
an  evident  Corollary  from  what  we  have 
fhewn  concerning  the  Difference  there  is 
between  vifible  and  tangible  Extenfion  : 
But  for  a  more  full  and  exprefs  Proof 
hereof,  we  need  only  obferve,  that  one 
who  had  notyet  experienced  Vifion,  wou’d 
not  at  firft  fight  know  Motion.  Whence 
it  clearly  follows,  that  Motion  perceivable 
by  Sight  is  of  a  fort  diftindt  from  Motion 
perceivable  by  Touch.  The  Antecedent  I 
prove  thus  :  By  Touch  he  cou’d  not  per¬ 
ceive  any  Motion,  but  what  was  up  or 
down,  to  the  right  or  left,  nearer  or  far¬ 
ther  from  him ;  befides  thefe,  and  their 
leveral  Varieties  or  Complications,  it  is 
impoffible  he  Ihou’d  have  any  Idea  of 
Motion.  He  wou’d  not  therefore  think 
any  thing  to  be  Motion,  or  give  the  name 
Motion  to  any  Idea,  which  he  cou’d  not 
range  under  fome  or  other  of  thofe  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  thereof.  But  from  Sedt. 
XCV,  it  is  plain  that  by  the  meer  adt  of 
Vifion,  he  cou’d  not  know  Motion  up¬ 
wards  or  downwards,  to  the  right  or  left, 
or  in  any  other  pofiible  Direction.  From 
which  I  conclude,  he  wou’d  not  know 
Motion  at  all  at  find  fight.  As  for  the 
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Idea  of  Motion  in  Abftradt,  I  fhall  not 
wafte  Paper  about  it,  but  leave  it  to  my 
Pleader,  to  make  the  belt  he  can  011’t.  To 
me  it  is  perfectly  Unintelligible. 


f 


CXXXVIII.  The  Confideration  of  Mo¬ 
tion  may  furnifh  a  new  Field  for  Inquiry  : 
But  lince  the  Manner  wherein  the  Mind 
apprehends  by  Sight,  the  Motion  of  Tan¬ 
gible  Objects,  with  the  various  Degrees 
thereof,  may  be  eafuy  collected,  from  what 
hath  been  faid  concerning  the  Manner, 


rious  Diftances,  Magnitudes  and  Situations, 


I  fhall  not  enlarge  any  farther  on  this  Sub¬ 
ject,  but  proceed  to  inquire  what  may  be 


atledged  with  greateft  appearance  of  Rea- 
fon,  againft  the  Propolicion  we  have  (hewn 
to  be  true:  For  where  there  is  fo  much 
Prejudice  to  be  encountered,  a  bare  and 
naked  Demonftration  of  the  Truth  will 
fcarce  fuffice.  We  mu  ft  alfo  fatisfy  the 
Scruples  that  Men  may  raife  in  favour  of 
their  preconceived  Notions,  fhew  whence 
the  miftake  arifes,  how  it  came  to 
fpread,  and  carefully  difclofe  and  root 
out  thofe  falfe  Perfuafions,  that  an  early 
Prejudice  might  have  implanted  in  the 
Mind. 
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CXXX1X.  Flrji,  Therefore,  it  will  be 
demanded,  how  vifible  Extenfion  and 
Figures  come  to  be  called  by  the  fame 
Name,  with  tangible  Extenfion  and  Fi¬ 
gures,  if  they  are  not  of  the  fame  kind 
with  them  ?  It  muft  be  fomething  more 
than  Humour  or  Accident,  that  cou’d  oc- 
cafion  a  Cuftom  fo  conftant  and  univerfal 
as  this,  which  has  ©btained  in  all  Ages 
and  Nations  of  the  World,  and  amongft 
all  Ranks  of  Men,  the  Learned  as  well  as 

the  Illiterate.  uU  W  bemggui  seiugi  i 

v  -O  A  If  vsriJ  Mob:# 

v. 

CXL.  To  which  I  anfwer,  we  can  no 
more  argue  a  vifible  and  tangible  Square 
to  be  of  the  fame  Species,  from  their  be¬ 
ing  called  by  the  fame  Name,  than  we 
can,  that  a  tangible  Square  and  the  Mo- 
nofyllable  confiding  of  Six  Letters,  where¬ 
by  it  is  marked,  are  of  the  fame  Species 
becaufe  they  are  both  called  by  the  fame 
Name.  It  is  cuftomary  to  call  written 
Words,  and  the  Things  they  fignify,  by 
the  fame  Name:  For  Words  not  being 
regarded  in  their  own  Nature,  or  other- 
wife  than  as  they  are  Marks  of  Things, 
it  had  been  fuperfluous,  and  befide  the  de- 
ilgn  of  Language,  to  have  given  them 
Names  diftindt  from  thofe  of  the  Things 

'  marked  by  them.  The  fame  Reafon  holds 

jvfhae  4  ■  here 

b 
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here  al fo.  Vifible  Figures  are  the.  Marks 
of  tangible  Figures,  and  from  Sect.  LIX. 
it  is  plain,  that  in  themfelves  they  are 
little  regarded,  or  upon  any  other  Score 
than  for  their  Connexion  with  tangible 
Figures,  which  by  Nature  they  are  or¬ 
dained  to  fignify.  And  becaufe  this  Lan¬ 
guage  of  Nature  does  not  vary  indifferent 
Ages  or  Nations,  hence  it  is,  that  in  all 
Times  and  Places,  vifible  Figures  are  called 
by  the  fame  Names,  as  the  refpedtive  tangible 
Figures  fuggefled  by  them,  and  not  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  alike,  or  of  the  fame  fort 
with  them. 

w  • 9  jnij)  j.  i  yy  *v  }  r- 

sup3  aide 

_3cfCXLI.  But,  fay  you,  furely  a  tangible 
Square  is  liker  to  a  vifible  Square,  than 
.  to  a  vifible  Circle  :  It  has  four  Angles, 
and  as  many  Sides  ;  fo  alfo  has  the  vifible 
Square,  but  the  vifible  Circle  has  no  fuch 
ing,  being  bounded  by  one  uniform 
Kirve,  without  right  Lines  or  Angles, 
which  makes  it  unfit  to  reprefent  the  tan¬ 
gible  Square,  but  very  fit  to  reprefent  the 
tangible  Circle,  Whence  it  clearly  fol¬ 
lows,  that  vifible  Figures  are  Patterns  of, 
or  p t  the  fame  Species  with  the  refpec- 
tive  tangible  Figures  reprefented  by  them; 
that  they  are  like  unto  them,  and  of  their 
own  Nature  fitted  to  reprefent  them,  as 
tmd  Z  4  being 
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being  of  the  fame  fort ;  and  that  they  are 
in  no  reipedt  arbitrary  Signs,  as  Words. 

'  •' p  ■  *,  a/Tf  r  I  r_  f 

*  -  ►  i  J  v*  ?  J.  r  4  /  JJT  ▼  '  i  ;  J  ,  !  j  y 

CXLIL  I  anfwer,  it  muftbe  acknow¬ 
ledged,  the  viiible  Square  is  fitter  than 
the  vifible  Circle,  to  reprefent  the  tan¬ 
gible  Square,  but  then  it  is  not  becaufe 
it  is  liker,  or  more  of  a  Species  with  it ; 
but  becaule  the  vifible  Square  contains  in 
it  feveral  diihindt  Parts,  whereby  to  mark 
the  feveral  diltindt,  correfponding  Parts  of 
a  tangible  Square,  whereas  the  vifible  Cir¬ 
cle  doth  not.  The  Square  perceived  by 
"I  ouch,  hath  four  diltindt,  equal  Sides,  fo 
aho  hath  it  four  diltindt,  equal  Angles.  It 
is  therefore  neceffary,  that  the  vifible  Fi¬ 
gure  which  fhall  be  in  oft  proper  to  mark 
it,  contain  four  diltindt  equal  Parts  cor¬ 
refponding  to  the  four  Sides  of  the  tan¬ 
gible  Square ;  as  likewife  four  other  di- 
ftindt  and  equal  Parts,  whereby  to  denote 
the  four  equal  Angles  of  the  tangible 
Square.  And  accordingly  we  fee  the  vi¬ 
fible  Figures  contain  in  them  diltindt  vi¬ 
fible  Parts,  anfwering  to  the  diltindt  tan- 
gible  Parts  of  the  Figures  fignified,  or 
fuggefted  by  them.  1  - 

CXLI1I.  But  it  will  not  hence  follow, 
that  any  vifible  Figure  is  like  unto,  or  of 

the 
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the  fame  Species  with  its  correfponding 
tangible  Figure,  unlefs  it  be  alfo  fhewn, 
that  not  only  the  Number,  but  alfo  the 
Kind  of  the  Parts  be  the  fame  in  both.  To 
illuflrate  this, I  obferve  that  vifible  Figures 
reprefent  tangible  Figures,  much  after  the 
fame  manner  that  writtenWords  do  Sounds. 
Now,  in  this  refped,  Words  are  not  ar¬ 
bitrary,  it  not  being  indifferent,  what  writ¬ 
ten  Word  flands  for  any  Sound :  But  it 
is  requifite,  that  each  Word  contain  in  it 
fo  many  diftind  Charaders,  as  there  are 
Variations  in  the  Sound  it  Hands  for. 
Thus  the  fingle  Letter  a  is  proper  to  mark 
one  Ample  uniform  Sound  ;  and  the  word 
■  Adultery  is  accommodated  to  reprefent  the 
Sound  annexed  to  it,  in  the  Formation 
whereof,  there  being  eight  different  Col- 
lifions,  or  Modifications  of  the  Air  by  the 
Organs  of  Speech,  each  of  which  produces 
a  difference  of  Sound,  it  was  fit,  the  Word 
reprefenting  it  fhou’d  confifl  of  as  many 
dilfind  Charaders,  thereby  to  mark  each 
particular  Difference  or  Part  of  the  whole 
Sound :  And  yet  no  Body,  I  prefume,  will 
fay,  the  fingle  Letter  a ,  or  the  word  Adul¬ 
tery  are  like  unto,  or  of  the  fame  Species 
with  the  refpedive  Sounds  by  them  re¬ 
prefen  ted.  It  is  indeed  arbitrary  that,  in 
general,  Letters  of  any  Language  reprefent 

Sounds 
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Soimds  at  all  5  but  (when  that  is  once 
agreed,  it  is  not  arbitrary  what  Combi¬ 
nation  of  Letters  (hall  reprefent  this  or 
that  particular  Sound.  I  leave  this  with 

the  Reader  to  purfue,  and  apply  it  in  his 
own  Thoughts.  [j  p 

*  A'  -  \  J  '  Jr>  \  '  Jr1"’*  COk  ^  k  *  ,^-j  _  i  _ 

CXLIV.  It  mud  be  con  fell  that  we  are 

'1°!  i?.  .^Pc  }?  c°nf°und  other  Signs  with 
the  Things  (ignified,  or  to  think  them  of 

the  fame  Species,  as  we  are  vifible  and 
tanpble  Ideas.  But  a  little  Consideration 
will  (hew  us  how  this  may  be,  without 
om-  fuppofing  them  of  a  like  Nature. 
Ihefe  Signs  are  condant  and  univerfal 
their  Connexion  with  tangible  Ideas  has’ 
been  learnt  at  our  firft  Entrance  into  the 
W  orld ;  and  ever  fince,  almofl  every  Mo¬ 
ment  of  our  Lives,  it  has  been  occurrino- 
to  our  Thoughts,  and  fadening  and  firi¬ 
ng  deeper  on  our  Minds.  When  we 
obierve  that  Signs  are  variable,  and  of  Hu¬ 
mane  Infticution ;  when  we  remember 
there  was  a  time  they  were  not  connected 
in  our  Minds,  with  thofe  things  they  now 
10  readily  digged  j  but  that  their  Signifi¬ 
cation  was  learned  by  the  flow  Steps  of 
Experience:  This  prelerves  us  from  con¬ 
founding  them.  But  when  we  find  the 
fame  Signs  fugged  the  fame  Things  all 

*ili  iaravtil  do  qij  ajb  . , .  . ,  j  nopn^io^er 
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over  the  World  j  when  we  know  they  are 
not  of  Humane  Inftitution,  and  cannot  re¬ 
member  that  we  ever  learned  their  Signi¬ 
fication,  but  think  that  at  firft  Sight  they 
would  have,  fuggefted  to  us  the  fame  Things 
they  do  now :  All  this  perfuades  us  they 
are  of  the  fame  Species  as  the  Things 
refpedtively  reprefented  by  them,  and  that 
it  is  by  a  natural  Refemblance  they  iug- 
geft  them  to  our  Minds. 

CXLV.  Add  to  this,  that  whenever  we 
make  a  nice  Survey  of  any  Object,  fuc- 
ceffively  diredting  the  Optic  Axis  to  each 
Point  thereof ;  there  are  certain  Lines  and 
Figures  deicribed  by  the  Motion  of  the 
Head  or  Eye,  which  being  in  truth  per¬ 
ceived  by  Feeling,  do  nevertlielfs  fo  mix 
themfelves  as  it  were,  witn  the  lueas  of 
Sight,  that  we  can  fcaice  think  b^t  they 
appertain  to  that  Senfe.  Again,  the  Ideas 
of  Sight  enter  into  the  Mind,  feveial  at 
once  more  diftindf  and  unmingled,  than  is 
ufual  in  the  other  Senfes  beSide  the 
Touch.  Sounds,  for  example,  perceived 
at  the  fame  Inftant,  are  apt  to  coalefce, 
if  I  may  fo  fay,  into  one  Sound  :  But  we 
can  perceive  at  the  fame  time  great  va¬ 
riety  of  vifible  Objedls,  very  feparate  and 
diftindt  from  each  other.  Now  tangible 
Extenfion  being  made  up  of  feveral  di- 

Ft  i  n  At 
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ftina  coexifient  parts,  we  may  hence  ga¬ 
ther  another  Reafon,  that  may  difpofe  us 
to  imagine  a  Likenefs  or  Analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  immediate  Qbjefts  of  Sight  and 

oucn.  But  nothing,  certainly,  doth  more 
contribute  to  blend  and  confound  them 
together  than  the  drift  and  clofe  Con¬ 
nexion  they  have  with  each  other.  We 
cannot  open  our  Eyes,  but  the  Ideas  of 
Diihince,  Bodies,  and  tangible  Figures  are 
fuggeded  by  them.  So  fwift  and  bidden, 
and  unperceiv  d  is  the  Transition  from  vi¬ 
able  to  tangible  Ideas,  that  we  can  fcarce 
forbear  thinking  them  equally  the  imme¬ 
diate  Gbjeft  of  Vihon, 

CALVI.  The  Prejudice,  which  is 
grounued  on  thele,  and  whatever  other 
Caufes  may  be .  afligned  thereof,  dicks 
fo  fad,  that  it  is  impodible  without  ob- 
dinate  Striving,  and  Labour  of  the 
Mind,  to  get  intirely  clear  of  it.  But 
then  the  Reluftancy  we  find,  in  rejefting 
any  Opinion,  can  be  no  Argument  of  its 
Truth,  to  whoever  confiders  what  has 
been  already  fhewn,  with  regard  to  the 
Prejudices  we  entertain  concerning  the 
Difiance,  Magnitude,  and  Situation  of  Ob- 
jefts ;  Prejudices  fo  familiar  to  our  Minds, 
io  con  filmed  and  inveterate,  as  they  will 
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hardly  give  way  to  the  cleared  Demon- 
dration. 

3£J  ^  ttA 

CXLVII.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  we 
may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  proper  Ob- 
jedts  of  Vihon  conditute  an  Universal  Lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  whereby 
we  are  indrudted  how  to  regulate  our 
Adtions,  in  order  to  attain  thofe  things, 
that  are  neceffary  to  the  Prefervation  and 
Well-being  of  our  Bodies,  as  alfo  to  avoid 
whatever  may  be  hurtful  and  dedrudtive 
of  them.  It  is  by  their  Information  that 
we  are  principally  guided  in  all  the  Tranf- 
adtions  and  Concerns  of  Life.  And  the  man¬ 
ner  wherein  they  lignify,  and  mark  unto 
us  the  Objedts  which  are  at  a  Didance,  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  Languages  and 
Signs  of  Humane  Appointment,  which 
do  not  fugged  the  things  hgnihed,  by  any 
likenefs  or  Identity  of  Nature,  but  only 
by  an  habitual  Connexion,  that  Experience 
has  made  us  to  oblerve  between  them. 

CXLVIII.  Suppofe  onewho  had  always 
continued  Blind,  be  told  by  his  Guide,  that 
alter  he  has  advanced  fo  many  Steps,  he 
fhall  come  to  the  Brink  of  a  Precipice,  or 
be  ifopt  by  a  Wall ;  mud  not  this  to  him 
feem  very  admirable  and  furprizing  ?  He 
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cannot  conceive  how  it  is  poffible  for 
Mortals  to  frame  fuch  Predictions  as  thefe, 
which  to  him  would  feem  as  ftrange  and 
unaccountable,  as  Prophefy  doth  to  others. 
Even  they  who  are  blefied  with  the  vi- 
five  Faculty,  may  (though  familiarity  make 
it  lefs  obferved)  find  therein  fufficient 
Caufe  of  Admiration.  The  wonderful  Art 
and  Contrivance  wherewith  it  is  adjufted 
to  thofe  Ends  and  Purpofes  for  which  it 
was  apparently  defigned,  the  vaft  Extent, 
Number,  and  Variety  of  Obje&s  that  are 
at  once  with  fo  much  eafe,  and  quicknefs, 
and  pleafure  fuggefted  by  it :  All  thefe  af¬ 
ford  SubjeCt  for  much  and  pleafing  Spe¬ 
culation,  and  may,  if  any  thing,  give  us 
fome  glimmering,  analogous  Praenotion 
of  Things,  which  are  placed  beyond  the 
certain  Difcovery  and  Comprehenfion  of 
our  prefent  State. 

CXLIX.  I  do  not  defign  to  trouble  my 
felf  with  drawing  Corollaries,  from  the 
DoCtrine  I  have  hitherto  laid  down. 
If  it  bears  the  Telt,  others  may,  fo  far 
as  they  {hall  think  convenient,  employ 
their  Thoughts  in  extending  it  farther, 
and  applying  it  to  whatever  Purpofes  it 
may  be  fubfervient  to  :  Only,  I  cannot 
forbear  making  fome  Inquiry  concerning 
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the  Objed  of  Geometry,  which  the  Sub- 
jed  we  have  been  upon  doth  naturally 
lead  one  to.  We  have  ftiewn  there  is  no 
fuch  Idea  as  that  of  Extenlion  in  Abftrad, 
and  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  fenfible 
Extenlion  and  Figures,  which  are  intirely 
diftind  and  heterogeneous  from  each 
other.  Now,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  which 
of  thefe  is  the  Objed  of  Geometry. 

CL.  Some  things  there  are,  which  at 
lit  lb  light  incline  one  to  think  Geometry 
converfant  about  Vifible  Extenfion.  The 
conftant  ufe  of  the  Eyes,  both  in  the 
pradical  and  ipeculative  Parts  of  that 
Science  dotn  very  much  induce  us  there¬ 
to.  It  would,  without  doubt,  feem  odd 
to  a  Mathematician  to  go  about  to  con¬ 
vince  him,  the  Diagrams  he  law  upon 
Paper  were  not  the  Figures,  or  even  the 
Likenefs  of  the  h  igures,  which  make  the 
Subjed  of  the  Demonftration.  The  con¬ 
trary  being  held  an  unqueftionable  Truth, 
not  only  by  Mathematicians,  but  alfo  by 
thofe  who  apply  themfelves  more  parti- 
culariy  to  the  Study  of  Logick ;  I  mean, 
who  conlider  the  Nature  of  Science,  Cer¬ 
tainty,  and  Demonftration  :  It  beino-  by 
them  aftigned  as  one  Reafon,  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  Clearnefs  and  Evidence  of  Geo- 

'  i  metry, 
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metry,  that  in  this  Science  the  Reafonings 
are  free  from  thofe  Inconveniences,  which 
attend  the  ufe  of  arbitrary  Signs,  the 
very  Ideas  themfelves  being  copied  out, 
and  expofed  to  View  upon  Paper.  But,  by 
the  bye,  how  well  this  agrees  with  what 
they  likewife  aifert  of  ab  ft  raft  Ideas,  be¬ 
ing  the  Objeft  of  Geometrical  Demonftra- 
tion,  I  leave  to  be  confidered. 

CLI.  To  come  to  a  Refolution  in  this 
Point,  we  need  only  obferve  what  hath 
been  faid  in  Sect.  LIX.  LX.  LXI. 
where  it  is  Ihewn  that  vifible  Extenfions 
in  themfelves  are  little  regarded,  and  have 
no  fettled  determinate  Greatnefs,  and  that 
Men  meafure  altogether,  by  the  Applica¬ 
tion  of  Tangible  Extenfion  to  Tangible 
Extenlion.  All  which  makes  it  evident, 
that  Vifible  Extenlion  and  Figures  are  not 
the  Objeft  of  Geometry. 

\ 

CLII.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  Vifible 
Figures  are  of  the  fame  Ufe  in  Geome¬ 
try,  that  Words  are :  And  the  one  may  as 
well  be  accounted  the  Objeft  of  that  Science, 
as  the  other  ;  neither  of  them  being  any 
otherwife  concerned  therein,  than  as  they 
reprefent  or  fuggeft  to  the  Mind  the  par¬ 
ticular  Tangible  Figures  connefted  with 

them. 
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them.  There  is  indeed  this  Difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Signification  of  Tangible  Fi¬ 
gures  by  Vifible  Figures,  and  of  Ideas  by 
Words :  That  whereas  the  Latter  is  va¬ 
riable  and  uncertain,  depending  altogether 
on  the  Arbitrary  Appointment  of  Men, 
the  former  is  fixed,  and  immutably  the 
fame  in  all  Times  and  Places.  A  Vifible 
Square,  for  Inftance,  fuggefts  to  the  Mind 
the  fame  Tangible  Figure  in  Europe ,  that 
it  doth  in  America.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
Voice  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  which 
fpeaks  to  our  Eyes,  is  not  liable  to  that 
Mifinterpretation  and  Ambiguity,  that 
Languages  of  Human  Contrivance  are  un¬ 
avoidably  fubjedt  to, 

‘v  f  J  5 

CLIIL  Though  what  has  been  faid  may 
fuffice  to  fhe<#  what  ought  to  be  determined, 
with  relation  to  the  Objedt  of  Geometry  j 
I  fhall  neverthelefs,  for  the  fuller  illuftration 
thereof,  confider  the  Cafe  of  an  Intelli¬ 
gence,  or  unbodied  Spirit,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  fee  perfectly  well,  i.  e.  to  have 
a  clear  Perception  of  the  proper  and  im¬ 
mediate  Objedls  of  Sight,  but  to  have  no 
Senfe  of  Touch.  Whether  there  be  any 
fuch  Being  in  Nature  or  no,  is  befide  my 
purpofe  to  inquire.  It  fufficeth,  that  the 
Suppofition  contains  no  Contradidlion  in 
V  o  Li  II,  A.  a  it* 
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it.  Let  us  now  examine,  what  Proficiency 
fuch  a  one  may  be  able  to  make  in  Geo¬ 
metry.  Which  Speculation  will  lead  us 
more  clearly  to  fee,  whether  the  Ideas  of 
Sight  can  pofiibly  be  the  Objedt  of  that 
Science. 

CLIV.  Firjl ,  then  it  is  certain,  the  a- 
forefaid  Intelligence  could  have  no  Idea  of 
a  Solid,  or  Quantity  of  three  Dimenfions, 
which  followeth  from  its  not  having  any 
Idea  of  Diftance.  We  indeed  are  prone  to 
think,  that  We  have  by  Sight  the  Ideas  of 
Space  and  Solids,  which  arifeth  from  our 
imagining  that  we  do,  ftridtly  /peaking, 
fee  Diftance,  and  fome  parts  of  •  an  Objedt 
at  a  greater  diftance  than  others,  which 
hath  been  demonftrated  to  be  the  Effedt  of 
.  the  Experience  we  have  had,  what  Ideas 
of  Touch  are  connedted  with  fuch  and  fuch 
Ideas  attending  Vifion  :  But  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  here  fpoken  of  is  fuppofed  to  have 
no  Experience  of  Touch.  He  wou’d  not, 
therefore  judge  as  we  do,  nor  have  any 
Idea  of  Diftance,  Outnefs,  or  Profundity, 
nor  confequently  of  Space  or  Body,  either 
immediately  or  by  Suggeftion.  Whence 
it  is  plain,  he  can  have  no  Notion  of  thofe 
Parts  of  Geometry,  which  relate  to  the 
Menfuration  of  Solids,  and  their  Convex 
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or  Concave  Surfaces,  and  contemplate 
the  Properties  of  Lines  generated  by  the 
Sedtion  of  a  Solid.  The  conceiving  of  any 
part  whereof,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  his 

Faculties. 

CLV.  Farther,  he  cannot  comprehend  - 
the  Manner  wherein  Geometers  deicribe  a 
right  Line  or  Circle ;  the  Rule  and  Com- 
pafs  with  their  ufe,  being  things  of  which 
it  is  impoffible  he  fhould  have  any  No¬ 
tion  :  Nor  is  it  an  eafier  matter  for  him  to 
conceive  the  placing  of  one  Plain  or  Angle 
on  another,  in  order  to  prove  their  Equa¬ 
lity  :  Since  that  fuppofeth  fome  Idea  of 
Diftance,  or  External  Space.  All  which 
makes  it  evident,  our  pure  Intelligence 
could  never  attain  to  know  fo  much  as 
the  firft  Elements  of  plain  Geometry, 
And  perhaps,  upon  a  nice  Inquiry,  it 
will  be  found,  he  cannot  even  have  an 
Idea  of  plain  Figures  any  more  than  he 
can  of  Solids ;  lince  fome  Idea  of 
Diftance  is  neceffary,  to  form  the  Idea  of  a 
Geometrical  Plain,  as  will  appear  to  who-? 
ever  ihall  red  eft  a  little  on  it, 

*<r 

CLVI.  All  that  is  properly  perceived 
by  the  vilive  Faculty,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  Colours  with  their  Variations, 
and  different  Proportions  of  Light  and 
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Shade:  But,  the  perpetual  Mutability, 

'  and  Fleetingnefs  of  thofe  immediate  Ob- 
jedts  of  Sight,  render  them  incapable  of 
being  managed  after  the  manner  of  Geo¬ 
metrical  Figures  ;  nor  is  it  in  any  Degree 
ufeful  that  they  fhould.  It  is  true,  there 
are  divers  of  them  perceived  at  once  j 
and  more,  of  fome,  and  lefs  of  others: 
But  accurately  to  compute  their  Magni¬ 
tude,  and  affign  precife  determinate  Pro¬ 
portions,  between  Things  fo  variable  and 
inconftant,  if  we  fuppofe  it  poffible  to  be 
done,  muft  yet  be  a  very  trifling  and 

infignificant  Labour. 

. 

fijjf  ni^Iq 

x  CL VI I.  I  muft  confefs,  it  feems  to  be 
tne  Opinion  of  fome  ingenious  Men,  that 
flat  or  plain  Figures  are  immediate  Ob- 
jcTs  of  Sight,  though  they  acknowledge 
ooi ids  a^e  not.  And  this  Opinion  of 
theirs  is  grounded  on  what  is  obferved 
in  Painting,  wherein  (fay  they)  the  Ideas 
immediately  imprinted  on  the  Mind,  are 
only  of  Plains  varioufly  coloured,  which 
by  a  hidden  Ad  of  the  Judgment  are 
changed  into  Solids :  But,  with  a  little 
Attention  we  ihall  find  the  Plains  here 
mentioned,  as  the  immediate  Objeds  of 
Sig-'it,  aie  not  Vilible  but  Tangible  Plains. 
For  when  we  fay  that  Pidures  are  Plains: 
vre  mean  thereby,  that  they  appear  to  the 

lyr  Touch 
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Touch  fmooth  and  uniform.  But  then 
this  Smoothnefs  and  Uniformity,  or,  in 
other  Words,  this  Plainnefs  of  the  Picture, 
is  not  perceived  immediately  by  Vifion : 
For  it  appeareth  to  the  Eye  various  and 
multiform. 

CLVI1I.  From  all  which  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  Plains  are  no  more  the  imme¬ 
diate  Objedf  of  Sight  than  Solids.  What 
we  ftridily  fee  are  not  Solids,  nor  yet 
Plains  varioully  coloured ;  they  are  only 
diverlity  of  Colours.  And  fome  of  thefe 
fugged:  to  the  Mind  Solids,  and  others 
plain  Figures;  juft  as  they  have  been  ex¬ 
perienced  to  be  connedled  with  the  one,  or 
the  other  :  So  that  we  fee  Plains,  in  the 
fame  way  that  we  fee  Solids ;  both  being 
equally  fuggelled  by  the  immediate  Objedts 
oft  Sight,  which  accordingly  are  them- 
felves  denominated  Plains  and  Solids :  But 
though  they  are  called  by  the  fame 
Names,  with  the  Things  marked  by  them, 
they  are  neverthelefs  of  a  Nature  intirely 
different,  as  hath  been  demonftrated. 


CLIX.  What  hath  been  faid  is,  if  I 
miftake  not,  fufficient  to  decide  the  Que¬ 
zon  we  propoled  to  examine,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Ability  of  a  pure  Spirit,  fuch  as 
we  have  defcribed,  to  know  Geometry :  It 
is,  indeed,  no  eafy  matter  for  us  to  enter 

precifely 
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precifely  into  the  Thoughts  of  fuch  an 
Intelligence  ;  becaufe  we  cannot,  without 
great  Pains,  cleverly  feparate  and  difin- 
tangle  in  our  Thoughts  the  proper  Ob- 
jedts  of  Sight  from  thofe  of  T ouch  which 
are  connected  with  them.  This,  indeed,  in 
a  compleat  Degree,  feems  fcarce  poffible 
to  be  performed :  Which  will  not  feem 
ftrange  to  us,  if  we  confider  how  hard  it 
is,  for  any  one  to  hear  the  Words  of  his 
Native  Language  pronounced  in  his  Ears 
without  underftanding  them.  Though  he 
endeavour  to  difunite  the  meaning  from 
the  Sound,  it  will  neverthelefs  intrude 
into  his  Thoughts,  and  he  ffiall  find  it 
extreme  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to 
put  himfelf  exadtly  in  the  Pofture  ol  a 
Foreigner,  that  never  learned  the  Lan¬ 
guage,  fo  as  to  be  affe&ed  barely  with  the 
Sounds  themfelves,  and  not  perceive  the 
Signification  annexed  to  them.  By  this 
time,  I  fuppofe,  it  is  clear  that  neither 
Abftract,  nor  Vifible  Extenfion  makes  the 
Objedt  of  Geometry  ;  the  not  difcerning 
of  which  may  perhaps,  have  created  fome 
Difficulty  and  ufelefs  Labour  in  Mathe¬ 
matics. 


